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PREFACE 


EARLY AND MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 


This is the second volume of the Parenthood in a Free Nation 
series. The series is designed to help parents acquire a philosophy 
of parenthood, Volume I, Basic Concepts for Parents, should be 
read first as necessary background for Volumes II and III. Basic 
concepts and principles with which parents need to become 
familiar if they are to rear children who can become mature, 
responsible citizens of a free nation are discussed in Volume I. 
These concepts are grouped under six major topics representing 
essential characteristics of a mature, responsible citizen of a free 
society. The six characteristics are 

1. Feelings of security and adequacy. 

. Understanding of self and others. 

. Democratic values and goals. 

. Problem-solving attitudes and methods. 

. Self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom. 
. Constructive attitudes toward change. 

These fundamental concepts have important implications and 
applications for the daily life situations of parents and children. 
However, when one begins to apply them to children of different 
ages, it becomes obvious that these concepts have different im- 
plications at different periods of a child’s development. For 
example, parents who want a child to feel secure would handle 
an infant, a five-year-old, and a 10-year-old very differently. 
The way one guides a child of preschool age in learning to 
solve problems would not be the same as the guidance given 
a 12-year-old, even though the fundamental processes of problem 
solving are the same. 

Because the application of the basic concepts depends upon 
a child’s stage of development, parents need to know what chil- 
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dren are like at various stages. Volumes II and III contain 
descriptions of the physical, mental, and social-emotional 
characteristics of boys and girls during successive periods of 
childhood. These descriptions are based upon the knowledge 
and understanding of children at different age periods which 
have been secured through research in child development. The 
descriptions do not attempt to give complete pictures of children 
during any one of these periods. The author has undertaken 
only to summarize those physical, mental, and social-emotional 
characteristics of boys and girls which, in the light of her many 
years of experience with parents, seem most important for 
fathers and mothers.* 

The chapters describing what children are like physically, 
mentally, socially, and emotionally during certain age periods 
are followed by chapters on each of the six essential traits of 
a mature, responsible citizen. In these chapters the relationship 
of these traits to the developmental characteristics of children 
of certain ages is suggested. To help parents apply the knowl- 
edge and understanding they have gained, questions for them 
to consider, for which they may find their own answers, are 
inserted at key points throughout these chapters. 


Age Periods 


Specialists in child development differ in the way they classify 
age periods. Children develop from birth to maturity by stages, 


* Because this nontechnical series of books is designed primarily for 
parents, references to specific research and the type of documentation 
so essential in publications for professional workers and textbooks for 
students are omitted. The texts most frequently consulted are listed in 
the bibliography at the end of this volume. 

The author wishes to acknowledge especially her indebtedness to Ruth 
Strang, Ph.D., as a major source for material utilized in Volume II. Dr. 
Strang’s book, An Introduction to Child Study, fourth edition (New 
York: Macmillan, 195%), although designed primarily to serve as a 
college text, has been found in the Parent Education Project to be very 
useful to parents, also. The author recommends it highly as a text to 
supplement Parenthood in a Free Nation. 
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but there is no definite time at which each stage begins and 
ends. Every child develops gradually and individually; children 
do not change suddenly at birthdays. Patterns of behavior which 
characterize different age levels tend to overlap and merge, so 
that it is difficult to say when one age period ends and an- 
other begins. Also, children differ in the ages at which they 
enter various stages of development. Allowances must always 
be made for a wide range of individual patterns of growth. 

For practical purposes, however, the life span can be divided 
into periods, although they are not precise classifications. Some 
specialists divide the years from birth to adolescence into four 
periods, while others classify them into five, six, or seven. 
Parenthood in a Free Nation uses classifications which cor- 
respond in a general way to the usual periods of a child’s school- 
ing, with which parents are somewhat familiar. These are the 
Kindergarten-primary grades, the middle grades, the upper 
grades of elementary school, and the high school years, some- 
times divided into junior and senior.* 

The Parenthood in a Free Nation series includes four age 
periods: 

1. Early childhood is concerned with infants and children to 
age five. 

2. Middle childhood includes the years from five to about 
nine—the kindergarten-primary period. 

3. Later childhood (a period often called preadolescence) 
covers the years from about nine or 10 to 12 or 13 years of age. 
Some children complete grades four, five, and six during these 
years; others finish elementary school. Some are in junior high 
school by the end of later childhood. 


* Since specialists in child development differ in the way they classify 
age periods, some of the supplementary readings recommended in 
Parenthood in a Free Nation may be based on different classifications, 
or the same term may cover a different age range. Perhaps the most 
common difference the reader will encounter is that the term middle 
childhood often includes ages six to 12. It will be well to check the age 
range of the materials you read. s 
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4. Adolescence extends from age 12 or 13 to about 18 or 
21. Because this is quite a stretch of time, it may be divided into 
early adolescence (from about 13 to 16) and later adolescence 
(from about 16 to 18 or 21). 


Volume II deals with early childhood and middle childhood. 
Volume III covers later childhood and adolescence.* 


* There is a fourth book which is a part of this Parenthood in a Free 
Nation series. It is the Manual for Group Leaders and Participants, a 
“how to do it” book designed for those who use Volumes I, II, and III 
as basic materials for study-discussion groups, the original purpose for 
which the series was written. The Manual is published and distributed 
by the American Foundation for Continuing Education, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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PART ONE 


Early Childhood 


What Are Children Like 
During Their First Five Years? 


The first four chapters describe the de- 
velopment which usually occurs during 
this age period, and the physical, men- 
tal, social, and emotional characteristics 
of children during these years. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE EARLY YEARS 


When a baby is born, a new human being—different in some 
ways from all others—comes into the world. The newborn 
infant is helpless, and looks beautiful only to his parents. But 
changes begin to be apparent even within the first few hours. 
Some of the characteristics that make up each baby’s unique 
personality appear within a few days or weeks, and some of 
his traits will be quite well established in a few months. 

The infant begins to discover himself quite early. During the 
first year he seems to show by his behavior that he is becoming 
aware of himself as a separate person. A baby may try to call 
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attention to himself, to evade strangers, or to cry as if his feelings 
have been hurt. Such behavior expresses some self-awareness; 
it is a vague indication that he is beginning to identify himself 
as a person separate from his mother. For a physically and 
mentally healthy person, the process of becoming a distinct self 
and of finding one’s self continues throughout life, as he adjusts 
to each new period of development from the cradle to the grave. 

The two major factors which influence the growth and de- 
velopment of every child are heredity and environment. Heredity 
is a major factor in setting the limits of potential or possible 
development, while environment (including conditions which 
affect both physical and mental health and opportunities for 
varied experiences) determines the extent to which the child will 
achieve his potentialities. 

Two processes are constantly changing children in appear- 
ance, personality, and behavior; these are growing and learning. 
There is a third process, closely related to the first two, which 
we call maturing. All are interdependent. Each affects the other, 
but we constantly separate them in everyday comments. We 
remark that a child has grown two inches taller, but we say 
that he has learned to walk. Usually, we use the term growing 
to describe changes that normally occur in a healthy child with 
the passage of time. 

When we say that a child is “growing up,” however, we imply 
more than just growth in size. We mean that he is maturing in 
structure and function. That process, known as maturation, 
implies a sort of ripening—a development in complexity which 
increases the capacity to function. As a child grows, he normally 
also becomes more mature and is able to perform at a more 
advanced level. 

The term learning is used to indicate changes that come about 
through practice and experience. Growth and maturation are 
important in learning at all stages of a child’s development, but 
they are especially so during infancy and the early years of 
childhood. For example, there is not much that an ambitious 
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parent can do to hasten his baby’s creeping or walking. Growth 
and maturation must make the infant ready to creep or to walk 
before he can learn to do so. Growth, maturity, and learning all 
play significant roles in the physical, mental, and social-emo- 
tional development of children. 


DEVELOPMENT IS CONTINUOUS 


Children come to maturity in a period of about 20 years. 
There is a common pattern or cycle of growth through which 
practically all individuals pass, but maturing goes on at different 
rates for different children due to various forces which influence 
growth and development. Because large numbers of children 
reach certain stages in developmental growth at approximately 
the same age, we may speak of norms of development and 
behavior. A norm, however, does not represent universal oc- 
currence of a particular trait at a given age. It does not mean 
that every child of a certain age will or should have certain 
traits. It merely implies that a considerable number of children 
are alike in that trait at about the same age. 

A child may be developing normally and yet not have de- 
veloped a trait or an ability which most children of his age 
seem to have. On the other hand, another child who is also 
developing normally may have developed the same trait or 
ability considerably before most children of his age. There are 
no definite timetables which imply that every child should pass 
certain milestones of development at a particular age. Sound 
and wholesome development may proceed on its own schedule. 
There are sequences which are predictable because growth is 
an orderly process, but no one can predict the exact age at 
which any child will have developed this or that characteristic 
or ability. 

Furthermore, an individual child may mature at different 
rates in various aspects of his growth so that a so-called “nor- 
mal” child may show a range of several years in different aspects 
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of his own development. For example, it is possible for an 
eight-year-old to be physically much like a six-year-old, have 
the mental age of most ten-year-olds, be socially at the level of 
most children his own age, and still be what we would call a 
normal child. Also, a child may develop very slowly for a time 
and then show spurts of quite rapid development at other times. 


Uniqueness of Every Child 


Every child has his own pattern of growth and development, 
resembling those of his agemates in some respects and differing 
from them in others. A primary purpose in studying any child 
is to discover and understand his uniqueness—his individuality. 
In order to find out in what ways a child is unique, we must know 
what is usual for children of his or her age. We must know 
what most children of that age-group do. That is why we study 
norms. The ways in which children are alike and the ways in 
which they differ are both essential to understanding an indi- 
vidual child. 


Individual Differences 


In a democratic nation we do not seek to have all children 
alike. It is good for a child to be sufficiently like his fellows to 
be able to get on happily with them, but the uniqueness of his 
personality—his own individuality—is regarded as something 
to protect and cherish. 

If the differences found in any child are such that they will 
handicap the child himself in getting satisfaction from life or in 
making his contribution to society, then the home and the 
school, seeking the cooperation of community resources, should 
do everything possible to overcome them. If the differences are 
not likely to handicap the child, parents and teachers should 
accept them, recognizing that in a democracy differences have 
positive values, It is the task of homes and schools in a free 
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nation to utilize individual differences to nourish and enrich 
group experiences. 

All too often, even those differences which are recognized as 
handicaps must be accepted, because there is no way to elimi- 
nate or overcome them in the present state of knowledge. 
Future scientific research may discover ways of eliminating 
handicaps that today must be endured. Meanwhile, it is the task 
of the school to adjust the child’s educational program to his 
limitations, and to help the parents, as well as the child himself, 
to live with these limitations as well and happily as possible. 


Orderly Patterns of Growth 


On the whole, growth takes place in an orderly fashion. That 
is why one can say that there are predictable sequences of 
development—that is, that certain phases of development pre- 
cede others, which are in turn followed by later phases. 

An illustration may be found in a common example of 
infant behavior. At the age of about three months most babies 
are ready to look at a block or cube; about a year later they 
can not only look at it and grasp it, but can also release their 
grasp and put the cube on top of another one to make a tower 
of two blocks. About a half dozen different developmental levels 
have been passed through, each with a new behavior pattern 
growing out of an older one, before the infant accomplishes this 
simple building of a tower. 

Each new achievement had its place in the sequence: Looking 
is followed by attempts to grasp; crude grasping is followed by 
more deft grasping; grasping is followed by the ability to release 
in proper position. Looking, grasping, and releasing, as well as 
the comprehension of a relationship when one block is placed 
above another, are all represented in the final achievement of 
building the tower. 

No one can say just exactly how old an infant will be when 
he accomplishes each of these developmental tasks, but every 
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infant passes through such an orderly sequence of development 
in learning to build even the simplest tower of blocks. 

All skills have such a history of orderly growth. There must 
be developmental readiness to acquire any new skill—physical, 
intellectual, and social-emotional. When the child is ready, 
exercise and training will help. But the child’s readiness for any 
experience or activity will depend upon his position in an 
essential developmental sequence. He cannot be ready to feel 
secure with his own agemates, for example, unless he has earlier 
experienced feelings of security with his parents (or substitute- 
parents) and family group. 

To understand what can be expected of any child at a certain 
time, one must look backward to see what development has 
taken place, and look ahead to consider what growth is likely 
to follow. The best preparation for any future step in develop- 
ment is the child’s successful completion of the stages which 
must precede it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EARLY YEARS 


In the first chapter of Volume I we noted the general agree- 
ment regarding the strategic influence of a person's earliest 
years on the later development of his personality and behavior. 
Most of the evidence on which such viewpoints are based has 
come from clinical studies of persons who in later years sought 
help for their problems of adjustment. According to some 
theories—for example, psychoanalytic and behaviorist—a child’s 
earliest experiences condition him so strongly that it is extremely 
difficult subsequently to modify their effects. A number of recent 
research studies have tended, however, to modify such extreme 
viewpoints because these studies indicate that no one child- 
training practice alone is likely to have a marked effect on the 
personality of a child. What does affect the child is the general 
atmosphere or emotional climate of the home and the combina- 
tion of all the child-training methods which parents use. 
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Each individual infant is born with tendencies to react in 
certain ways. This unique individuality, evident in the infant’s 
earliest behavior, is a factor which has some influence on his 
later behavior. The individual personalities of the father and 
mother also have important effects on the child. Parents’ values 
and the standards of their social class exert some influence 
on the child-training practices they adopt. Accumulated research 
is making it increasingly clear that a healthy personality, or its 
opposite, results from a complex and varied group of influences, 
some of which come from within the individual child and some 
from without—from environment and experiences. Those which 
come from within may be due to heredity or they may be 
innate, although not inherited. 

This atmosphere of his home and family life, which has 
important effects on the kind of person a child becomes, de- 
pends upon the personalities of the parents, their relations to 
each other, and the parent-child interactions which are charac- 
teristic of the home. Parents are constantly having to make 
decisions about how to handle their children. They are the 
ones who have to decide what to do, if anything, when their 
baby refuses food, when their toddler grabs a lamp cord, when 
their two-year-old empties the dresser drawer onto the floor, 
when Junior teases the baby, and when Mary tells her mother 
she hates her, Father and mother will make their decision in 
each case in the light of what they know about child develop- 
ment, how well they understand their individual child, and 
what kind of person they want their child to be. But their 
decisions will also greatly depend upon what kinds of persons 
they, themselves, are. If they are by nature warm and loving 
and kindly, their methods are not likely to be cold and harsh. 


Longitudinal Studies 


Several important longitudinal studies, in which the develop- 
ment of certain individuals has been followed over a long period, 
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have been published in recent years. In some cases development 
was studied from early childhood to adulthood. These have 
shown that situations and experiences in later, as well as early, 
years of childhood, have important effects upon personality 
and behavior, and appear in many cases to counterbalance the 
influences of these earliest years. When one reads such follow-up 
reports about persons who were earlier studied as young chil- 
dren, one finds in almost all of the conclusions a reassuring 
and optimistic note. The research workers find evidence that 
human beings are, on the whole, sturdy and adaptable. The 
urge for mental health is strong in most persons, so that they 
manage to find solutions of some sort to their many problems 
and even to achieve some measure of satisfaction in their lives. 
True, they make mistakes and go through periods of distress 
(as do all of us), but unless too many factors are operating 
against them, a surprising number of persons manage to come 
through better than might have been anticipated from their 
early life situations. 

Some studies, in fact, indicate that future good adjustment is 
easier to predict correctly than are poor adjustment or unde- 
sirable outcomes. Many children whose beginnings were un- 
promising turned out much better than had been anticipated. 
Over a period of years, both the individual and his situation 
change. It is difficult to know to what extent the favorable 
outcomes result from changes in the growing child or young 
adult, and in what measure they are due to actual changes 
in his situation. 

These encouraging results are especially found in studies 
which included all the children of a certain population, rather 
than when selected groups of children, such as those seen by 
child guidance clinics, were the subjects studied. There are 
indications that most children, given a reasonable chance, can 
work out ways of adjusting over the years, so that they find 
their way to maturity more satisfactorily than might have been 
anticipated from their beginnings. 
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The child’s behavior at any time, in any situation which he 
faces, is not only a reaction to that situation, but also the result 
of his native predispositions and the habits or patterns of 
response which he has built up by that time. However, the 
child is always in the process of becoming as he goes from one 
stage of development to another. Although basic personality 
traits and ways of behaving tend to persist and to resist change, 
they are subject to modification through interpersonal relations 
in the family, the school, and the community. And they also 
can be changed, as the child grows older, by his own values 
and goals, and his own developing concept of himself. 

The fact that children whose early lives were subject to very 
undesirable influences have often managed, either through their 
own efforts or the help of more favorable influences, to develop 
into very wholesome adults is ground for some optimism when 
a child’s early experiences have not been what one would desire. 
It does not, however, alter the fact that a warm, happy, family 


Get basic knowledge about child growth 
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climate, with loving parents who know, understand and meet 
his needs is a tremendous asset to any child in his early, forma- 
tive years. It is worth the effort for very father and mother to 
acquire this knowledge and understanding. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


The developmental tasks of this period (the things which a 
young child is expected to learn during his first five years) are 
basic to health and happiness throughout life. They include such 
fundamental accomplishments as learning to walk and talk. 
Although children will differ considerably in the exact age at 
which they master these basic tasks of the earliest years, prac- 
tically every child, unless he has a special handicap, will be able 
to accomplish them. The skills which are learned later, from 
the age of five or six on, are more dependent upon individual 
differences in capacity, and upon the opportunities for learning 
which environment and experiences provide. A greater variation 
must be expected in the acquisition of these later skills. 

The major developmental tasks of the child’s first five years 
include: 

1, Becoming able to take solid foods (instead of being de- 
pendent upon sucking for his nourishment) and gradually 
learning to feed himself. By age four, most children can use a 
spoon or fork with a reasonable amount of spilling. 

2. Learning to see persons and things, to hear and recognize 
sounds, and to feel objects. 

3. Learning to control the movements of his eyes, head, 
shoulders, arms, trunk, and legs; gradually becoming able to 
coordinate his eye movements and the use of his arms and hands, 
so that he can grasp, hold, throw, and move things. By age 
four, most children are able to build with blocks, draw and 
paint, enjoy handling and looking at picture books, throw balls, 
hammer big nails, model clay, and carry on many other activities 
involving manual skills. They have learned to prefer either right 
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or left hand for most activities; they can help with simple house- 
hold tasks; and they have enough grasp of space relations 
to put picture puzzles together, if they are not too compli- 
cated. 

4. Learning to balance his body so that he can sit, creep, 
stand, walk, and go up and down steps. Through the muscular 
development of his trunk and legs, the baby masters the great 
task of locomotion. By the age of four, running, jumping, 
skipping, climbing, and riding a tricycle have usually followed 
in a slow, gradual process of development. 

5. Becoming able to regulate the elimination of body wastes 
through bladder and bowel control, and to keep his body clean. 
By age four, the child can usually take care of his own toilet 
needs; wash and bathe himself if helped with difficult parts in 
drying; and dress and undress himself, with occasional help on 
special jobs. 

6. Learning to talk. The ability to understand and to use 
language so that the child can communicate with others is, in 
itself, a very complex and significant achievement. It must be 
accompanied by a child’s understanding of concepts—the reali- 
zation that a word, a sound, stands for something. The baby 
must be aware of his mother as a person before he can grasp 
the meaning of Mama. As he learns to use language, the young 
child is developing various mental abilities, such as memory, 
reasoning, and problem solving. By four, the child is usually 
able to carry on quite a real conversation and to ask endless 
questions, even though he is likely to show some hesitancy in 
speech. 

7. Learning to relate himself to other persons. The infant 
develops feelings of security or insecurity from the parents to 
whom he is born, to whom he belongs. He soon has to relate 
himself to brothers and sisters, and others in the home, and to 
adjust his own wants and needs to those of others. By age four, 
if he feels secure in his relationships to his own family, the child 
is able to make friendly contacts with other adults and children, 
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responding to them in ways that reflect all the major forms of 
simple, social relations. He can participate with several other 
children in a common project, such as building a house with 
blocks, or pretending to be a family. However, he frequently 
shows fierce determination to be independent and do things his 
own way. 

8. Learning to relate himself to the world around him. This 
is a many-sided task and much of it is learned in play. Most 
four-year-olds enjoy dramatic and imitative play, especially 
pretending to be adults with whom they identify; they are able 
to use imagination to supply whatever persons or properties 
they want to utilize in make-believe play. They can usually 
understand the difference between morning, afternoon, and 
evening; between yesterday, today, tomorrow, and day after 
tomorrow; and between last week, this week, and next week. 
They may be able to “count” by saying quite a few numbers in 
sequence, and actually to count three or four objects, under- 
standing what the numbers really mean. 

9. Learning that boys and girls are different and becoming 
aware of his (or her) own sex. They note differences in the 
Kinds of clothes worn by little girls and little boys as they grow 
beyond the toddler stage. By age four, children begin to show 
in their play some acceptance of their masculine and feminine 
roles. Young children are not self-conscious about nudity, unless 
older persons have made them so. They gradually acquire 
attitudes of modesty about their bodies and bodily functions. 
Such modesty has usually been acquired by the end of early 
childhood or the beginning of middle childhood. Modesty, of 
course, must be learned; otherwise, children get into difficulty 
as they grow older, and violate socially approved behavior in 
regard to such matters. 

10. Learning to distinguish between right and wrong. What- 
ever satisfies the essential needs of the infant seems “good” to 
him; whatever brings him discomfort, distress, or pain seems 
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“bad.” The young child naturally seeks pleasure and tries to 
avoid pain, so his values are based only on his own satisfactions 
and discomforts. Gradually he learns that other things must be 
taken into consideration. He becomes conscious of the approval 
and disapproval of his parents, and he slowly learns to accept 
their standards. By the time he is four or five years old, the 
child usually can follow the principles of right and wrong laid 
down by his parents. This provides him with a conscience, which 
forms a foundation for the later development of his values and 
his moral and ethical character. 

As one reviews the many and challenging developmental tasks 
which the child is expected to accomplish before the end of early 
childhood, it is evident that there is no period of life which 
makes greater demands upon any individual. Each child’s growth 
and development during these early years are of tremendous 
significance in determining the kind of person he will become, 
the satisfaction he can obtain from life, and the contribution he 
can make to the world in which he lives. 


THREE ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Because these physical, mental, and social-emotional skills 
which children need to develop during these early years are so 
interrelated, they cannot easily be divided into physical, mental, 
and social-emotional tasks. 

During infancy and the early years of childhood, mental and 
social-emotional development are very dependent upon physical 
—that is, upon sensory and motor—development. For example, 
when the toddler learns to walk alone a new world becomes 
available to him. The ability to walk is based chiefly on motor 
development, but the effects upon his mental, social, and emo- 
tional development are very apparent. Being able to walk 
represents an important milestone in the child’s life. He can 
now increase his contacts with people and with things. He can 
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explore new areas and adventure into situations fraught with 
potential mischief and danger. Talking also opens up tre- 
mendous new avenues of exploration and affects all aspects of 
a child’s development. 

In reading the next three chapters describing children during 
these early years of childhood, it is well to remember the inter- 
relatedness of physical, mental, and social-emotional charac- 
teristics. 


CHAPTER 2 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Rate of Growth 


There are three questions that all fathers and mothers are 
likely to ask about their babies when infants are born: “Is the 
baby all right?” “Is ‘it’ a boy or a girl?” “How much does he 
—or she—weigh?” 

At birth, some babies are larger and more fully developed 
than others. There are individual differences in height and 
weight among the newborn. One may weigh three times as 
much and be several inches taller than another. The majority 
weigh between six and nine pounds and are 15 to 24 inches 
long. At birth, girls are usually slightly shorter and weigh a little 
less than boys. Throughout the growing years there will be 
differences in height and weight among children of the same age. 

Never again will a child grow as fast as he does in his first 
two years. He is likely to double his weight during the first 
half year of life, and may weigh three or four times his birth 
weight by the age of 18 months. During the first two years there 
is also a rapid increase in height; from about 20 to 34 inches 
is an average gain. Increase in height tends to be more regular 
than in weight. 

The baby’s head at birth is large and his shoulders and hips 
relatively narrow. The changes in body proportions are rather 
small during the first half year, even though growth in height 
and weight are rapid. However, from birth to adulthood there 
are great changes in these body proportions. The head will be 
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only about twice as long at adult size as it was at birth, while 
the trunk is likely to be three times, the arms four times, and 
the legs five times as long as they were at birth. The head has 
completed most of its growth by the time a child reaches school 
age. By age five, children have lost the top-heavy look of 
infancy. Their body proportions are more like those of adults. 

After the first two years, increases in height and weight come 
somewhat more slowly, but growth in both is still rapid. Height 
depends to a great extent on a child’s growth potential, while 
weight is more easily influenced by diet and by economic and 
other environmental conditions. Gains in both are likely to be 
seasonal. Greater increases in height usually come in spring 
and the smallest in autumn. The reverse applies to weight; 
greatest gains are likely to come in autumn and the smallest in 
spring. 

By the time they enter kindergarten, at around age five, 
most children will be 40 to 45 inches tall, and their weight will 
range from about 35 to 50 pounds. Children have usually 
acquired at least two thirds of their adult height when they 
reach school age. All through these early years, increases in 
height continue to be more regular than increases in weight. 
Many children have periods in which there is no gain in weight, 
and sometimes there may be a loss. 


Tooth Development 


Babies go through the teething process at different rates, In 
the majority, the first tooth appears at around six or seven 
months of age. However, there are rare instances in which an 
infant is born with one or more teeth, while in some cases a 
first tooth does not appear until the end of the first year. Most 
babies have a half dozen teeth when they are a year old, and 
about 20 teeth by the time they are two-and-a-half. The de- 
velopment of the first set of teeth is usually complete before the 
age of four. About a year later, children begin to lose them; 
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girls usually shed them a little earlier than boys. No permanent 
teeth are likely to appear before a child is six years old. 


MOTOR ABILITIES AND SENSORY DEVELOPMENT 


The newborn infant is able to- make sucking movements, but 
it may be several days before he learns to keep the nipple in 
his mouth and suck long and hard enough to get the milk he 
needs, His ability to suck increases rapidly during the first 
month. From birth, he is able to digest food, but he tends to 
lose weight during the first week or ten days of life, while he is 
learning to take and digest his food. Babies usually recover 
their birth weight at the end of that time. Learning to eat and 
digest solid food is a slow and gradual process which follows 
during the first two years of life. 

At about the end of his first year, the baby usually becomes 
more “choosy” about his food. He is not so hungry as during 
earlier months, and he begins to develop some likes and dislikes 
of his own. With his growing zest for activity and his increasing 
powers of locomotion, he tries to stand and climb during meals, 
and to play with his food, cup, spoon, and dishes. Some of 
this is due to his urge to feed himself. Most year-old babies 
want to try to manage their spoons and, with opportunity to 
practice, many of them can learn to do so by about 15 months 
of age. At about that time, they can do a fairly good job of 
feeding themselves with their spoons, especially if they have had 
some earlier opportunities to feed themselves with their fingers, 
when eating foods which can be manipulated that way. 

Once the youngster has learned to use his spoon to feed 
himself, he can proceed step by step to learn to handle cup, 
knife, fork, plate, and other utensils. During their preschool 
years, most children take delight in trying to master the use of 
these implements, especially if the youngsters’ imperfections 
are overlooked ‘and their accomplishments commented upon 
favorably. Eating is not merely a physical activity; it has many 
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important social-emotional aspects. Anyone who may doubt the 
ability of children of preschool age to develop satisfactory 
eating habits and manners needs only observe a group of two-, 
three-, or four-year-olds in a good nursery school, to see what 
can be accomplished in a good group situation. By the age 
of three, if chair, table, food, spoon or fork, and plate are 
suitable, most children can feed themselves with only a reason- 
able amount of spilling. Knives, however, cannot usually be 
used for cutting and spreading before the age of five. 


The newborn does not see but is vaguely aware of light 
and darkness. Shortly after birth, an intense light disturbs him 
enough so that he shuts his eyes against it. Soon the baby 
acquires vision but is usually farsighted at first. During the first 
two or three weeks he begins to see persons and large objects 
that are near, to be aware of their approach, and he learns to 
follow a moving person or object with his eyes. 

By the time he is one or two months old, he recognizes a 
human face and responds to it. During the first few months he 
cannot coordinate the muscles of his eyes, and it takes time for 
him to be able to turn both eyes simultaneously in the same 
direction to see an object. For this reason, at times an infant 
looks cross-eyed during these early months, However, this 
difficulty does not usually persist beyond about three months. 
At three months, most babies can look around in all directions. 

The farsightedness of the infant decreases during childhood. 
The control of the finer eye muscles is usually quite well 
mastered by the end of the first half year. Most babies seem able 
to see a cube one inch in size by about four months of age, 
and (as mothers know all too well) a few months later they 
may even see and pick up pins or bits of dirt when creeping or 
sitting on the floor. 

By the age of one year, children delight in picture books 
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which have one or two simple objects or animals on a page. 
During the next year they are able to enjoy more and smaller 
pictures on a page. Most two-year-olds begin to be aware of 
print—that is, they notice that the page has something besides 
pictures on it. However, most children of preschool age have 
difficulty in maintaining their gaze for very long on tiny objects 
held rather close to their eyes. They are usually not ready for 
reading, therefore, because that requires the eyes to accom- 
modate to printed words at quite close range. 

` One of the delights which vision makes possible for all of 
us is provided by color in objects and in the world of nature 
which surrounds us. At just what age infants begin to react to 
color is not definitely known, but they appear to enjoy bright 
colored toys when only a few months old. After the age of two, 
children show that they respond to color; they can sort colored 
discs. They soon begin to name some favorite colors. Young 
children prefer the strong, bright primary colors—red, blue, and 
yellow. Most of the common, familiar colors can be named 
by the end of the preschool years, if children are encouraged to 
learn them. There are great individual differences in sensitivity 
to color. 


Hearing 


A newborn baby seems to be deaf, because of fluid in his 
inner ear. This may disappear in a day or two, but if the fluid 
is slow to absorb, the baby may not hear for a longer time. 
Usually, within the first few days he shows a sharp sense of 
hearing by his startled reaction to a sudden loud noise. In a 
week or two he is likely to show some response to a human 
voice or the fairly loud ticking of a clock. The ability to dis- 
criminate between different kinds of sounds and to sense their 
location and significance develops slowly and gradually. Some 
research studies indicate that acuteness of hearing continues to 
develop until the child approaches adolescence. 
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Taste, Smell, and Touch 


Soon after their birth it becomes apparent that infants have 
a sense of taste and smell, but babies show a response at first 
only to strong tastes and intense odors. There are individual 
differences in Sensitivity to both taste and odors. The sense of 
touch seems to function very shortly after birth. A newborn 
infant usually shows some response to contact or pressure within 
the first few days of life. 

The sensory and the motor development of babies and young 
children are very closely related. The baby learns to see, to hear, 
and to feel, by development of nerves and muscles that enable 
him to gain some motor control. What the youngster can see, 
hear, and touch, in turn, affects his movement toward or away 
from persons and objects. Then—as his ability grows to turn 
his head, grasp an object, sit up, and move his body—the realm 
of what he can see, hear, smell, and touch is also extended. 
Through such continuous interplay of basic sensory and motor 
development, the child’s powers of physical performance in- 
crease greatly during the first five years. Most of the child’s basic 
muscular abilities have been acquired by the age of five or six, 
and usually most of his sensory equipment is about as complete 
by the age of five as it ever will be. 


SEQUENCES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Research studies of infants show that motor development 
takes place in an orderly sequence which is characteristic of 
Practically all babies, The infant’s earliest motor control is over 
his eye movements, then over his head and neck muscles. 
Gradually, this control moves downward to shoulders, arms, 
trunk, and legs, This Muscular control also gradually moves 
outward from shoulders to finger tips and from hips to toes, but 
movements requiring precise finger or toe control do not appear 
until later than the more general movements of arms, hands, 
and legs. 
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The ages at which babies acquire muscular control over 
various types of bodily movements vary for individual babies. 
The differences in age at which they can turn their heads and 
move their arms are not so great as those at which they can roll 
over, sit up, creep, stand, and walk, because these larger body 
movements are affected by weight, temperament, and other 
individual characteristics. A timid or placid youngster is not so 
eager to “get up and go,” as an energetic, adventuresome one. 
None of these physical accomplishments can be expected at any 
precise age. Only a general range of expectation can serve as a 
guide. 

Learning to sit up is a gradual process; it usually begins 
toward the end of the first half year, but most babies are not 
able to sit upright for any length of time without support until 
about the end of their first year. By nine months some babies 
can stand, with help, and by the end of the first year most babies 
do—but some stand earlier and some later. 


Learning to Walk 


Crawling, creeping, learning to pull one’s self up clinging to 
a play pen or crib, and taking steps while hanging on to such 
furniture for support are ways in which the baby gets ready for 
the great achievement of walking. A number of factors deter- 
mine the age at which a child walks alone; so there is a wide 
range in the ages at which the baby becomes a toddler. Most 
learn to walk when 12 to 15 months old, but some do it at 
about nine months, and others not until they are a year-and-a- 
half or more. 

After the child has learned to walk, motor activity becomes 
a dominant source of satisfaction. The newly acquired ability 
to walk—then to run, jump, and climb—gives youngsters access 
to places, things, situations, experiences, and people not earlier 
available to them. The rapid maturation of the body’s complex 
system of muscles opens new worlds of exploration, discovery, 
and manipulation to them. Two-, three-, and four-year-old 


Walking opens up 
a whole new world. 


children make great progress in strength, speed, and accuracy 
in all their physical activities. 

Toddling soon becomes a rhythmic walk. This is quickly 
followed by running, which improves rapidly. Jumping is greatly 
enjoyed from the age of two. By four years of age, many chil- 
dren begin to gallop, but rarely do it well until a year or two 
later. Skipping is a little more difficult, and some children 
cannot do it successfully before they are five. Going up and 
down stairs the way adults do—using alternate feet for suc- 
cessive steps—is usually learned by the time a child is four years 
or a little older. Two- and three-year-olds can become very 
skillful in managing to get about on “kiddie cars” or tricycles; 
they can begin with three-wheel scooters and progress to two- 
wheelers. There is a great variety of toys which furnish means 
of locomotion, and most children of preschool age delight in 
all of them. 

Activity is an innate urge. It is one of the great hungers of 
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life, and has biological significance because development is to 
a great extent the result of activity—of exercise and use. As the 
infant grows older, his random, aimless movements tend to 
disappear, and his activities begin to take on direction as he 
gains increasingly voluntary control over them. 


Rhythm 


One of the great aesthetic enjoyments of life is an apprecia- 
tion of rhythm in all of its many and varied forms. In his 
sensory and motor development, the young child very early 
begins to reflect the rhythm in the universe which surrounds him 
and to acquire some rhythmical skills of his own. The basic 
sense of rhythm develops during these early years, as children 
learn to keep time to music, to clap their hands to beat time, 
to walk to music and, at four or five years of age, to skip to 
music. Free-flowing, rhythmic bodily movements should become 
a natural expression of every child, unless some physical defect 
makes this impossible. 


Learning to Use Arms and Hands 


Steady and rapid muscular development of arms and hands 
opens up great new fields of activity for children of preschool 
age. Feeding themselves and dressing themselves become in- 
creasingly possible for them and, if such situations are well 
handled by parents, these achievements contribute to the young 
child’s satisfactions by helping him to feel adequate and inde- 
pendent. 

Studying the gradual voluntary control which the child ex- 
presses in the use of his hands from birth to age five is a 
fascinating experience. One sees that movements, which have 
become so simple to an adult that they are performed without 
any conscious effort, present a challenging and arduous task 
to the little child. For the infant, just learning to grasp an object 
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in his hand is a complex procedure only gradually mastered 
during the first year of life. 

As the infant begins to grasp things, the tendency to put them 
in his mouth is a normal reaction. This tendency is very evident 
at about four months of age, and is so strong by six months that 
the baby is almost bound to put into his mouth any object 
upon which he can lay his hands. It is on the wane a few months 
later, and usually is quite well inhibited by the age of 12 to 
15 months. It is especially important, therefore, that toys 
selected for babies during their first year or so should be safe 
from this element of danger. 

It is obviously impossible in the space available here to 
describe the many and varied activities which are pleasurable 
and developmental to little children as they learn to use their 
arms, hands, and fingers with ever-increasing skill and dexterity. 
Even though most of the activities of children age two to five 
involve large muscles rather than the finer ones, steady im- 
provement in coordination of eyes and hands, and of hands with 
other parts of the body, offers almost unlimited possibilities for 
experimentation and learning. 

This selected list of a few tasks will suggest many others that 
might be included: building with cubes and blocks, opening 
and closing boxes, screwing and unscrewing tops on jars, putting 
pegs into holes, scribbling with a pencil, drawing with crayons, 
painting with fingers or a big brush, turning the pages of a book, 
throwing balls, molding clay, cutting with a blunt scissors, 
putting picture puzzles together, hammering with large nails, 
and stringing beads. 


The Importance of Play 


Play activities contribute greatly to a child’s development. 
The individual child plays, at any given Period, in those fields 
or activities in which he is growing most or developing most at 
that time. One of the chief purposes of play is that it gives the 
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child a chance to express himself and to exercise his newly 
acquired abilities at each stage of his development. Play is the 
“business” of childhood, but it consists chiefly of activities in 
which the youngster engages “just because he wants to.” 

The young child’s need for activity is unceasing. Adults 
should guide and safeguard the youngster’s activities, and help 
him to gain control of himself and his environment. This can 
best be done by providing a physical environment which is safe 
for the child, while at the same time it provides space in which 
he can satisfy his urge for action. The environment should also 
provide play materials which give ample opportunities for a 
variety of sensory and motor exploration and activities. 


Other Activities 


While most of the waking hours of children during their 
preschool years are spent in play, they do have some other 
activities, especially those involving personal needs. In addition 
to feeding, which already has been commented upon, the young 
child has the developmental task of learning bowel and bladder 
control, and gradually becoming able to take care of his own 
toilet procedures. Also, learning to wash and bathe himself, to 
brush and comb his hair, and to dress himself are, in a sense, 
developmental tasks for the young child to accomplish as a 
part of the growing independence which is expected of most 
children. Many little children, too, enjoy helping with household 
tasks, and perform with great delight any little jobs which are 
assigned to them as their responsibility. 

Toilet Training. Toilet training is a complex procedure. 
Although bowel and bladder control are basically dependent 
upon physical development and maturation, they are very much 
affected by social-emotional factors. Readiness for toilet training 
depends upon age and upon the individual child, because there 
are real differences among children in regard to these functions. 
Generally, babies gradually gain control of their bowels and 
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bladders as they grow older. A mother needs to watch her child, 
see what stage he is ready for, and handle him accordingly. 
Attitudes of parents and child have a great influence on the 
child’s learning—and wanting to learn—bowel and bladder 
control. The precise age at which this learning is acquired is 
no longer considered of great importance. That it be accom- 
plished without emotional disturbance for either parent or child 
is considered very important. 

In general, bowel control is achieved before bladder control, 
and daytime bladder control before control at night. The age 
at which children acquire these various kinds of control differs 
greatly from child to child. 

Care of his Person. The baby can help to take off his clothes 
before he can help to put them on, because the former is easier. 
He usually begins to try to undress himself when he is a year 
to a year-and-a-half old, starting by pulling off his cap or his 
socks. By about age two, he can do a pretty good job of taking 
off his clothes. By this time he may learn to put on his stockings, 
and he can usually get his arms and legs through the proper 
openings for them, but it may be another year before he can 
put even the easier garments on correctly. Buttoning is difficult; 
youngsters may begin to do some of it before they are three, 
but it is likely to take them until they are four or five years old 
to manage the trickier jobs of buttoning or of lacing shoes. 
If clothing is simple enough, the four- to five-year-olds can 
manage to dress themselves, except for such special jobs as 
tying bowknots on shoes or putting on galoshes. 

Washing and bathing are skills that are learned very gradu- 
ally, but most five-year-olds can take a bath if they are helped 
with difficult parts and with drying. 

Helping with Household Tasks. In addition to wanting to 
learn the care of their own persons, young children take delight 
in helping mother and father with household tasks, inside and 
outside. It is desirable to find simple chores which a little child 
can handle reasonably well. Letting a youngster share such 
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responsibilities gives the child recognition as a member of the 
family and helps him to feel secure and adequate as a con- 
tributing one. 

What each two-, three-, or four-year-old can do depends, of 
course, on the individual child and on his home situation. 
Among such tasks are: picking up his playthings and putting 
them away in orderly fashion, gathering up newspapers, doing 
little errands in the house or yard, helping to set and clear the 
table of objects that a young child can safely carry, helping to 
take care of pets and plants, assisting in bedmaking, and 
picking up miscellaneous items to clear the floor or yard. 


Handedness 


One question about motor development which interests all 
parents is “How does a child become right- or left-handed, and 
what—if anything—can a parent do about it?” Answers to this 
question will vary because the subject is a very controversial 
one among experts. This is largely because the basic cause which 
determines handedness in a child is not known. The theories 
regarding its origin range all the way from inheritance and 
anatomical differences to direct or indirect training, or even 
chance, as the causal factors. 

Since such knowledge is lacking, parents and others respon- 
sible for the training of children must try to formulate common- 
sense judgments which combine certain basic principles with 
consideration of the facts in each individual case. Observers 
have found that at about the end of his first half-year, a baby is 
likely to use one hand more than the other, but this preference 
seems to shift from one hand to the other during infancy. This 
fluctuation generally continues for two or three years, but by the 
age of three years the preference for one hand is usually evident. 
By the age of five or six it is generally definite, and after that 
it tends to remain quite stable. 

Whatever may be the basic cause of handedness, the fact, is 
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that a majority of children eventually become right-handed. 
Less than 15 per cent of children of preschool age, and only 7 
or 8 per cent of elementary school children show a preference 
for the left hand. There are more left-handed males than females. 
Because this is the prevailing system in the society in which the 
child lives, there are some advantages to being right-handed. 
Most situations, tools, and implements for common usage in 
everyday life are arranged for the convenience of right-handed 
persons, because only about 5 per cent of adults are left-handed. 

Parents can encourage the child of preschool age in the use 
of the right hand, but should not force it. If a youngster con- 
stantly transfers things to his left hand, even though they are 
handed to his right, parents need not be unduly concerned. In 
this country there is quite a tolerant attitude toward hand 
preference, and many so-called left-handed persons really have 
the advantage of being ambidextrous; they are often able to 
do many things with each hand. 


RHYTHM OF ACTIVITY AND REST 


Both activity and rest are essential for physical and mental 
health. During these early years, children differ considerably 
in the amount of sleep and rest they seem to need. In the early 
months of life, most infants sleep most of the time between 
feedings, As the baby grows older, he gradually sleeps less and 
less. Toward the end of the first year, he may be down to two 
naps a day, and during the next six months he may give up 
one of these. Children’s acceptance of bedtime is largely de- 
pendent upon parental attitudes and handling; making it a 
pleasant time for the child helps greatly. 

An infant will usually take whatever sleep or rest he needs, 
but after the age of two, the child’s urge for activity, adventure, 
and excitement makes it necessary for adults to control the 
situation so that the young child gets the amount of rest he 
needs. In general, two-year-olds seem to need about 12 hours 
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of sleep at night and one or two hours of nap or rest. The nap 
or rest usually shortens as the child grows older, but the need 
for bedtime rest remains about the same. Around the age of 
three or four, children often do not sleep at naptime, but most 
of them still need a rest or quiet play period indoors after lunch, 
until they are of kindergarten age. 

We have earlier stressed the tremendous urge for activity 
which characterizes most young children. It often seems that 
being inactive is the hardest thing for them to do, and that they 
find sitting still more fatiguing than trotting around all morning. 
Despite this fact, all children need a rhythm of activity and rest. 
It is to the child’s advantage to acquire the habit of taking rest 
periods during the day, even though he does not sleep during 
those periods. 

The strenuous play activities of little children should be 
interspersed with periods of quiet, relaxing kinds of play. This 
habit of relaxing, acquired in the early years, will serve the child 
well in later years of childhood and in adult life. Studies of 
fatigue and rest have demonstrated the recuperative value of 
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the ability to relax—and even to doze off—for brief periods 
during days of strenuous activity. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 


Differences between boys and girls in physical growth are not 
marked during these early years, as they are later. At the age 
of five, when they enter kindergarten, the differences between 
boys and girls in height and weight are negligible. Boys generally 
are more muscular and tend to be somewhat stronger than girls. 

` At all ages girls tend to be more sensitive to color than are boys, 
but they are not always better able to discriminate among colors. 


CHAPTER 3 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Does the newborn infant think? Does the baby at birth have 
any ideas? We cannot tell, and the baby cannot tell us. As we 
have seen, during his first days and weeks the infant is learning 
how to use his mouth to suck, his eyes to see, his ears to hear, 
and his nose to smell. Through these and his other senses he 
is getting some impressions of the world into which he has 
come. But sensations alone are not enough. One may see and 
hear, smell and taste, without these sensations having meaning. 
It takes experience to give meaning to these sensory impres- 
sions. 

Within the first month or so the infant usually begins to notice 
persons, objects, and experiences which bring him comfort and 
satisfaction, and becomes aware of those which cause him dis- 
comfort or seem to threaten him. He gradually recognizes his 
mother—her face, her voice, her hands—as a source of satis- 
faction, and he feels good when she comes to him. The infant’s 
feelings—pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be—become 
the basis for the meanings which he attaches to persons, objects, 
and experiences. He learns to act in ways that relieve his hunger 
and discomfort, and that bring him feelings of security, satis- 
faction, and pleasure. His earliest behavior is based upon his 
emotional reactions. Nevertheless, when the baby attaches 
meanings to persons, objects, and experiences—when he begins 
to understand that some bring him satisfaction while others are 
a source of discomfort—he has the beginning of intelligence. 
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These earliest signs of intelligence cannot be satisfactorily 
measured. Tests given at this time chiefly measure motor ability, 
while later intelligence tests are, to a very large extent, meas- 
ures of verbal ability. Any intelligence tests have a limited value 
before the age of two; even at ages two, three, and four, when 
children have learned to talk, tests have not been found to 
predict accurately a child’s eventual intelligence. 

The infant responds to each situation as he perceives it and 
feels it. With a little experience, as he begins to understand, 
he tries to find the right action for each situation. He finds that 
a certain type of cry will bring mother and food, and he gives 
that signal when hungry. When he has learned from experience 


that hands lifting him and tending him mean that comfort will 
follow, he ceases crying at the mere touch of these hands 
without waiting for the comfort itself. This is the essence of 
intelligence—utilizing past experience in meeting new situations. 

As he enters his second year, the baby is eager to meet new 
situations and to explore them. Youngsters age one to about 
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three are “handlers.” They want to touch and explore every- 
thing about them. They must feel every object to see whether 
it is soft or hard, smooth or rough, hot or cold, slick or furry. 
But it is the mind’s growing awareness of what the fingers feel 
that makes these discoveries fascinating and exciting to the 
child, He does everything over and over, making each experi- 
ence his very own through practice and repetition. He is 
acquiring knowledge. This is an important part of mental de- 
velopment. 


READINESS FOR LEARNING 


The levels of a child’s physiological and psychological devel- 
opment determine the kind of learning he is ready for at any 
given time. During the preschool years, children express mental 
alertness in action more often than in words. Their thinking is 
concerned chiefly with concrete, familiar experiences and is 
expressed in their resourcefulness in meeting daily situations 
and solving simple, common problems. 

Readiness is the key to successful learning. Training and 
practice are ineffective before readiness. They are important 
aids if used at the “teachable moment.” Readiness for a certain 
kind of learning, especially the child’s eagerness to learn, often 
fades away if it is not utilized at the time it is ripe. It is very 
important, therefore, for parents and teachers to know the 
sequences of development which can be expected and to observe 
the point which each child has reached. 


MENTAL GROWTH 


Memory 


When the infant recognizes a familiar person or experience, 
we say that he remembers. As we have seen, this kind of 
memory can be observed in infants within the first half year 
of life. However, babies’ conscious memories are very short. 
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Mothers of babies under two are likely to be distressed at finding 
that their babies do not recognize them after a week or more of 
separation. Two-year-old youngsters, however, frequently re- 
member parents after a somewhat longer absence. Memory 
increases very markedly during the preschool years. 

The speed with which children acquire vocabulary during 
their second year indicates the speed with which memory of 
an abstract kind develops in young children. Memory plays a 
vital part in mental development, because learning is largely 
dependent upon the storing up of experiences. 


Language 


Spoken language, the most common method human beings 
use to communicate with each other, is one of the outstanding 
achievements of these early years. But babies react to human 
voices and express themselves through sound long before they 
learn to talk. According to one study, some mothers can tell 
whether a month-old infant is expressing hunger, pain, or anger 
by the character of his cry. Within a few months after birth, 
babies coo, gurgle, chuckle, and make a variety of other sounds 
that result from quite constant experimentation with their vocal 
cords, 

Infants can understand language before they can speak. Every 
baby at first has a language of his own. Most of them seem to 
delight in babbling, and may babble quite constantly. Toward 
the end of the first year the babble begins to take on a rhythm 
which resembles speech, and at about one year of age babies 
are likely to say a few simple words such as Mama, Dada, and 
bye-bye. During the second year the child’s use of words usually 
develops rapidly. The several words he can say at about one 
year of age may increase to about 300 when he is two. Growth 
in vocabulary may slow up during the period when a child is 
concentrating his efforts on learning to walk. It is helpful to 
remember that this may occur in other aspects of development. 
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For a time, one aspect of development may take precedence 
over another which seems to progress little during that time. 

There are marked differences among children in their lan- 
guage development. Some speak little and are slow to speak; 
they may just suddenly begin to talk without going through 
all the usual preliminary stages. Others chatter almost con- 
stantly, At every age children differ greatly in the size of their 
vocabulary. In studies of vocabulary, estimates of a two-year- 
old’s vocabulary range from six to more than 1,000 words, 
with an average between 250 and 300. At any age the number 
of words a child can understand is greater than those he can 
use in speaking. 

Words alone do not, of course, make speech. Gradually, the 
young child learns to put two or three words together and he 
soon begins to make sentences. Even toward the end of the 
preschool period, however, most children use very simple 
sentences consisting of not more than a half dozen words. 

During these early years of childhood, youngsters make great 
progress in the quality of their language and the great variety 
of uses to which they can put it. From their first use of language 
to make known their feelings, wants, or needs, they are able 
by about four years of age to carry on quite a real conversation, 
to ask endless questions, to give information, and by the age 
of five may be able to exchange fairly complicated ideas. 

Children differ greatly in the clearness and correctness of 
their speech. Talking is, to a great extent, imitative; it is im- 
portant that children have examples of good speech to use as 
models for their own. Young children delight in having stories 
read to them. This is not only an enjoyable way of helping 
the young child to increase the number of words he understands; 
it also helps him to enlarge the vocabulary he uses in talking. 

Many parents become concerned about the stuttering and 
stammering that often appears in the speech of their three- 
and four-year-old children. It is reassuring to them to learn 
that studies of speech development indicate that the majority 
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of children of this age (estimated to be about 85 per cent) show 
some hesitancy in speech. It is generally believed that such 
stuttering and stammering is caused by the fact that the child 
knows and understands so many more words than he can speak 
at this age. His efforts to communicate his ideas are somewhat 
frustrated by the limitations of his speaking vocabulary; this 
results in tension and causes him to stutter. The popular descrip- 
tion of this is “He thinks faster than he can talk.” For the great 
majority of children this difficulty disappears within a year or 
two, especially if the child is not made self-conscious about it. 
It seems wise to pay little attention to it, but to be careful not 
to hurry the child in his efforts to talk. If it persists beyond 
the age of five or six, it is well to seek the advice of a speech 
specialist. 


Attention Span 


Few adults realize how limited is the time that children of 
preschool age can keep their attention on any one activity. It 
is natural for them to flit from one thing to another, from one 
activity to another. However, in this—as in most other charac- 
teristics and abilities—there are great individual differences 
among youngsters of the same age. These are due to both 
physical and psychological differences, to degree of maturity, 
and to the extent of a child’s interest in the activity. 

In general, children of preschool age can be expected to sus- 
tain attention from about seven to twenty minutes. The length 
of their attention span increases markedly between the ages of 
two and five. For example, a group of two-year-olds, observed 
at spontaneous play, stayed with a given activity only six to 
seven minutes, while a group of five-year-olds maintained their 
interest in one kind of play about twice as long. The length of 
time a child can persist in a performance or concentrate upon 
a task increases with age and becomes an important aspect of 
his mental development. 
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Time 


Another phase of the child’s mental development, about 
which most adults lack understanding, is the concept of time. 
A child’s concept of time must necessarily develop slowly and 
gradually. As we noted earlier, it takes experience to give 
meaning to any impression. What a young child has not lived 
through is meaningless; an experience must be repeated many 
times for him to know and understand what it means, The 
preschool child has as yet no perspective which enables him to 
grasp the meaning of time. 

The following summary, based upon some of the studies of 
children’s comprehension of time concepts, will suggest to parents 
what they can expect of the young child. The child responds to 
words about time before he can use them himself. In his 
second year he may know the meaning of now but not soon. 
Two-year-olds begin to use words denoting the present, but 
words meaning the future not until a half-year later, and those 
meaning the past are not likely to begin to be used until age 
three. The word today, for example, usually appears at about 
24 months, tomorrow at about 30 months, and yesterday at 36 
months. Before age four, this afternoon has little meaning, but 
after lunch does. By age four most children begin to understand 
a number of words and phrases denoting time. Many of them 
can speak correctly of morning, afternoon, and evening. They 
can understand the differences between yesterday, today, to- 
morrow, and day after tomorrow. They can also grasp the mean- 
ing of last week and next week. However, days of the week 
are rarely known before the age of five. 


Spatial Relations 


The two- or three-year-old begins to grasp the relation of 
big and little. When he plays with a nest of hollow cubes or 
boxes, for example, he discovers that he can put a little one 
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inside a bigger one. Between three and five years of age, and 
even as early as two, youngsters show some comprehension of 
spatial relations when they put picture puzzles together—very 
simple ones at first and more complicated ones later. But actual 
spatial relations among objects—even such elementary ones 
as above and below, over and under, before and behind—are 
not usually learned before the age of five. 


Numbers 


Time, size, space, and other aspects of life which involve 
quantity are related to counting and number concepts. These 
are not simple ideas that a young child can easily grasp. True, 
he may very early be able to repeat and to memorize the count- 
ing sequence, “one, two, three, four,” and so forth, but this 
should not be confused with the real ability to count objects 
and to know what numbers mean. Counting objects as one 
points to each one with a finger represents quite a different level 
of mental development than just repeating the names of numbers 
from memory. Sometimes children can actually count several 
objects, pointing to them correctly, and yet be unable to tell, 
when asked, how many there are altogether. 

Despite the fact that real comprehension of numbers is not 
to be expected of most children during their preschool years, 
even two-year-olds can become familiar with numbers through 
very simple and enjoyable activities, Also, studies have shown 
that individual differences in number ability are evident even 
in these early years, and some youngsters can grasp number 
concepts which may be meaningless to others of the same age. 

Little children enjoy learning to count, if this performance is 
handled like a game. Just learning the early counting sequence 
is useful to the young child, even if he does not understand 
what it means, because he will know how to give their number- 
names to objects when he is ready to begin actually to count 
them. Quite a few useful ideas concerning numbers may be 
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acquired in these early years. A few concrete examples may be 
suggestive. 

Two-year-olds can usually understand the difference between 
one and many. By age three, two has real meaning for the child. 
He then begins to name actual objects by calling them one, two, 
three, and so forth. If given three blocks, he will call the first 
block one, the second two, and the third three. This, however, 
is actually only naming the blocks. It is well to remember that 
on the most widely used scale for testing children’s intelligence, 
the task of counting four objects in answer to the question 
“How many are there?” is placed at the five-year age level. 
Yet, individual differences are so great that many children at 
age five can count ten objects and apparently understand the 
meaning of ten. Experiments have shown that many children 
cannot answer the abstract question of “How many are two 
and two?” until they are six or seven years old. 

Young children are intrigued by playing with low numbers, 
especially when they can apply them to a short series of objects. 
If such activities are made fun, and the preschool child is not 
pushed beyond his individual readiness, he can derive genuine 
enjoyment from experiences with numbers. This familiarity 
with numbers, and especially this pleasant feeling about them, 
will prove valuable background for arithmetic later, when he 
is in the primary grades of school. 


Imagination and Imitation 


Young children learn largely by imitation. They tend to copy, 
both in speech and in action, the models to which they are 
first and most steadily exposed. These are usually their par- 
ents. 

In little children, imagination is closely related to imitation. 
When he imitates, the preschool child really tries to reproduce 
what he has seen or heard. However, he does not need exact 
reproduction to be satisfied. A block will serve as a house, an 
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automobile, or a train; a round piece of paper can be a 
“pretend” pie; an old hat of his father’s changes the little boy 
into a “papa,” and a piece of cloth draped around her trans- 
forms the little girl into a make-believe mother. An imaginary 
companion or pet is rather easily created. So great are the young 
child’s imaginative powers that he can supply whatever may be 
needed as stage properties for his dramatic play. 

Imitative and imaginative behavior make up a large part of 
the physical and mental activities of children during the latter 
part of their preschool years, as well as during later periods of 
development. However, there is an important difference between 
imaginative behavior of the very young child and that of older 
ones. Before the age of about six, children are not usually able 
to distinguish clearly between fact and fancy, between reality 
and imagination. They often say things which are not true; yet, 
these untrue statements are not really “lies” and it is important 
that parents should not treat them as such. 

The dramatic and imitative play, which becomes very 
prevalent at age four and during the years immediately follow- 
ing, serves important functions in mental and social develop- 
ment. It helps children to identify with the adults in their lives 
and to understand the world which surrounds them. Make- 
believe activities also have value. Through his imagination the 
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child is able to deal with situations and to solve problems that 
he could not so easily handle when dealing with reality. As the 
child grows older, these imaginative powers enable him to 
anticipate the future—to see the possibilities of an event before 
it actually occurs. 


COMPLEX THOUGHT PROCESSES 


Thinking and reasoning, especially when used to solve prob- 
lems successfully, are usually regarded as the highest achieve- 
ments of intelligence. Most of us, however, do not expect any 
such complex thought processes from children of preschool age. 
Reasoning of a high order requires mental abilities of a kind 
which they have not yet developed, such as abstract thinking, 
understanding complex relationships, and making correct gen- 
eralizations. 

At what age is a child capable of reasoning? Anyone who 
looks to so-called experts for an answer is likely to be disap- 
pointed, because their viewpoints vary considerably. Some say 
not before the age of 12 or thereabouts; others think that it is 
around seven years of age, while many consider even children 
of preschool age able to reason at a very simple level. As we 
shall see when we discuss reasoning, the way one defines the 
term will, of course, affect one’s viewpoint regarding the age at 
which a child can reason. 


Abstract Thinking 


Certainly children during their earliest years think concretely 
rather than abstractly. Their thoughts are concerned with real 
objects which they are discovering through seeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling. However, as we have seen, they 
learn rather early to recognize symbols. The baby soon knows 
that the spoken word Mama means his mother, and Dada his 
father. This is a foundation for later abstract thinking, but— 
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as we have noted earlier—few children are able to understand 
the meaning of such a really abstract question as “How many 
are two and two?” before they are six or seven years old. 


Seeing Relationships 


Perceiving and understanding complex relationships is an- 
other very important eventual function of high intelligence. It 
has its beginnings, however, in early childhood when youngsters 
begin to perceive relationships between concrete objects. We 
noted earlier, in discussing spatial relationships, that two- and 
three-year-olds begin to grasp the meaning of big and little. 
This is a very elementary relationship. We also noted, however, 
that even such simple spatial relationships as above and below, 
over and under, before and behind, are rarely really understood 
before the age of five. 

Nevertheless, when the little child begins to talk and learns 
the names of things, he soon gives evidence that he is aware 
of some simple relationships. He will call a strange animal 
“doggie,” even though it is not the same dog he is familiar 
with. He senses some characteristics which the two have in 
common. When he calls “kittie” to a cat, he is aware of some 
difference between dogs and cats. However, he does not begin 
teally to comprehend even such simple likenesses and differ- 
ences until the later preschool years. 


Generalizing 


As a child gradually sees more and more clearly in what ways 
persons, things, and ideas are alike, and in what ways they are 
different, he becomes able to understand concrete things and 
situations. There will still be a long road to travel before he 
comprehends concepts and learns to generalize about them, and 
he has still further to go in mental development before he can 
generalize about abstract concepts. To illustrate: To be able 
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to say that there are two apples and two bananas on the table 
is one step for the child to take. He must be able to comprehend 
the more general concept of fruit before he will know that 
these are four pieces of fruit on the table. It will be quite a 
giant step in mental development for him to realize that two and 
two of anything make four. Practically all children will take the 
first step during their early years; some will be able to take the 
second; few can be expected to take the third. 


Reasoning 


Many psychologists take the position that any thinking that 
involves trying to figure out what causes something else may be 
considered reasoning. When the child of preschool age comes 
to the period when he endlessly asks questions, many of them 
(as all parents know) are “Why?” questions. “Why is the 
stove hot?” “Why does the dog bark?” “Why is it raining?” 
“Why do I have to go to bed?” These are only a few of the 
countless queries that plague parents of three- and four-year- 
olds. 

Sometimes, when a child asks “Why?” he persists in repeating 
the question until he gets some kind of answer. Sometimes he 
is just wondering out loud or enjoying the repetition of his own 
words and sentences, and he goes on to other questions without 
waiting for an answer. Children of this age are beginning to 
grope for a relationship that represents cause and effect, even 
though they are not yet really trying to analyze causal relation- 
ships. Whether or not one calls what they are doing “reasoning” 
depends upon how one defines that word. If the definition 
requires actual effort to analyze a cause-and-effect relationship, 
then reasoning rarely occurs before ages eight to 10. But it is 
important that adults recognize this significant thinking process 
in its beginnings during the early years and guide the young 
child in using it for solving simple, everyday problems. 

Among modern psychologists there is a tendency to use 
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the term “reasoning” less frequently and to substitute for it the 
term problem solving as a better description of what is meant. 


Problem Solving 


In his daily play the young child encounters problems con- 
stantly. For example, the train he is pulling along the floor may 
become caught behind the leg of a table, or he may have diffi- 
culty in pedaling his tricycle. Every time a child is confronted 
by an obstacle, every time anything interferes with what he 
wants to do, he is challenged by a difficulty which he must meet 
in one way or another, The way in which he learns to meet 
it is important in the child’s further development. This is where 
wise adult guidance, based on knowledge and understanding, 
has an important part to play. We shall want to consider this 
when we discuss “Problem-Solving Attitudes and Methods” in 
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Chapter 8, and “Self-discipline, Responsibility, and Freedom 
in Chapter 9. 


LEARNING THROUGH PLAY 


Earlier, we recognized the importance of play in the young 
child’s physical development. It is also of tremendous impor- 
tance in his mental development. The intellectual characteristics 
which have been discussed in this chapter are acquired by the 
young child largely as a result of play experiences which foster 
those aspects of mental development for which the child is ready. 

Most of what the preschool child learns about himself and his 
world is learned through play. Play is the principal activity of 
these early years, whether a child is at home or in a nursery 
school. In both nursery schools and junior kindergartens for 
four-year-olds, children spend most of their time in guided 
play activities. Modern educators recognize that wisely chosen 
play materials perform specific functions in a child’s develop- 
ment. 


CHAPTER 4 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


From the beginning we have recognized that physical, mental, 
and social-emotional development are not separate and distinct. 
The interrelationship of all these phases of development is ap- 
parent in such common activities of the infant and young child 
as eating, sleeping, learning to control elimination, walking, 
and talking. 

It is in regard to social and emotional development of their 
children that we find parents most deeply concerned. It is not 
surprising that this should be so. The common occurrence of 
behavior and personality problems among children, and the 
increase in juvenile delinquency, especially in suburban areas 
where it had not been expected, are matters of grave concern to 
all thoughtful persons. In addition, as we recognized in the 
volume Basic Concepts for Parents, parents have been some- 
what bewildered by changing theories of child rearing which 
have been widely publicized by press, radio, television, and 
other media during the past few decades, and often are anxious 
and confused about how to handle their children. 

In the first chapter of Volume I there is a suggested viewpoint 
regarding this whole matter which is intended to be reassuring 
to parents. We recognized that they can acquire sufficient 
knowledge of child development and understanding of their 
children to feel adequate as parents and able to guide their 
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children wisely and intelligently. It is especially important that 
young parents feel confidence in their handling of infants and 
young children during the earliest years of childhood when, it 
is generally believed, the foundations for a healthy personality 
are laid. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIVENESS 


Every infant comes into the world a helpless little creature 
completely dependent upon others for survival. The foundations 
on which his attitudes toward the world and the people in it 
develop are laid during the first weeks of life. If he feels loved 
and affectionately cared for, if he is kept comfortable and his 
physical needs are met, then he tends to feel satisfied and secure. 
The world will seem a warm, friendly place, with kindly people 
that he can trust because they care for him and meet his needs. 

It is evident, therefore, that a baby’s response to his parents 
—and later, to people in general—is dependent primarily on 
the way his parents respond to him and his needs. As he grows 
older, the way he responds to other persons greatly influences 
the way they react to him. In this way a pattern of circular 
response is set up. The outgoing child usually gets a friendly 
reception from others. He, in turn—feeling secure in their 
acceptance of him—gradually widens the circles to which he 
belongs as he makes new contacts with others, adults and 
children. 

The baby’s social development progresses quite rapidly. It 
begins with his solemn watching of his mother’s face, as he 
learns, during the first few weeks of life, to distinguish it from 
its vague, general background. Very soon after that, he may 
turn his head in response to a human voice, and within his 
first five to eight weeks the infant may smile in response to an 
adult’s overtures. The baby’s first laughter may come at about 
three months, perhaps in response to a chirruping sound; a 
month or so later he may laugh if someone plays “peek-a-boo” 
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with him. Sometime during his second or third month he shows 
that he recognizes his mother by being especially responsive 
to her. By about the age of four months most babies recognize 
the persons who take care of them most often, distinguishing 
them from strangers to whom they are not accustomed. During 
the second half of their first year they begin to discriminate 
in their smiling; they will smile in response to some persons 
and not to others. These are the beginnings of personal social 
development. 

Studies of infant crying indicate that the newborn baby cries 
primarily from hunger. Babies do not usually cry with actual 
tears until their second month. Crying from hunger and colic 
usually decreases as the infant grows a little older, but crying 
from other causes begins and usually increases during the first 
year, as the baby encounters strange persons and situations 
that may arouse fear or anger or other emotions. 


RELATIONS WITH ADULTS 


Relationship to Mother 


The emotional need of the newborn for the mother is now 
considered so great that an increasing number of hospitals are 
letting the infant sleep in a crib in his mother’s room, if the 
mother so desires. Also, when breast feeding is difficult or 
impossible, mothers are advised to hold the baby while he is 
having his bottle, so that he gets the feeling of being cuddled 
and loved. Of all the human relations which influence the child’s 
development, the personality of the mother is the most impor- 
tant. The baby is almost entirely dependent upon her. If he 
fails to receive from her the affection he needs, this is a serious 
deprivation which calls for the best possible substitute mother. 

During the first half-year of life the infant needs mothering. 
When in pain or afraid, he needs to be held tenderly and com- 
forted. During the middle of the first year, after the baby comes 
to recognize his mother (or another person who mothers him), 
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many specialists think it advisable to avoid a separation of 
several weeks’ duration, if possible. It is usually unwise to 
allow an infant within his first year to cry so long or so hard 
that he reaches a stage of anxiety or fear. In fact, the child’s 
close relationship with his mother is the major source of his 
satisfactions for the first two years of life. From this point on, 
the child begins to develop increasing independence. 


Relationship to Father 


The father’s parental role is secondary to the mother’s 
during the earliest weeks of the infant’s life, but he should 
share the care of the baby as soon as possible, because his 
parental role is also of tremendous importance, both to the 
child and to him. The importance of the father’s role in child 
care is being increasingly recognized; the young child needs 
fathering as well as mothering. The somewhat traditional con- 
cept of the good father as the provider, disciplinarian, and 
source of ultimate authority, wisdom, and good example for 
the family is being replaced by a rather different, modern 
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idea of the father’s role. As a result of a number of studies 
carried on in recent years, it is increasingly recognized that 
children need to realize very early that in a good family setting 
there are masculine and feminine roles to be filled. 

Today’s father, as seen in his masculine role, is expected to 
be a participant in all phases of family life, and to share in all 
the important aspects of child development and guidance, Such 
an important parental role does require that fathers spend time 
with their children. Those who are interested in family life 
deplore greatly the fact that some conditions of modern living 
mean that many fathers are able to be at home fewer and 
fewer hours, especially during the daytime when young children 
are up and about. Whether men live in suburbs or big cities, 
distances between their homes and their work are likely to 
require leaving home early in the morning and returning just 
in time for dinner, sometimes a late one at about the bedtime 
hour for little children. 

On the other hand, recent trends toward shorter working 
hours, a five-day week for many businesses and industries, and 
increased leisure time for most workers may more than com- 
pensate for the unbroken span of the father’s day away from 
home. Saturdays that are free for family activities offer rich 
opportunities for fathers to do things with their children, es- 
pecially to take trips to the woods, beaches, parks, zoos, and 
other excursions that require a stretch of time. The increase of 
companionship made possible by such experiences represents 
very real gains for both fathers and children. Studies of children 
separated from their fathers by military service showed that 
such youngsters suffered from a greater number of problems of 
maladjustment than did children who were not so separated. 


Relations to Other Adults 


Since each child develops at his own rate and in his own 
pattern, the relationship of babies and young children to grown- 
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ups other than their parents varies according to the individual 
child and the situation in which he lives. One can, therefore, 
make only a few general statements that serve as guides. 

From about the age of four months, when babies become 
very responsive to other persons, they like to be with people, 
where things are going on. It does not seem to matter much 
to them who the people are. After they have begun-to recognize 
persons with whom they are familiar, however, they may become 
timid when approached by persons who are new to them. This 
may occur as early as five months, or not until seven or eight 
months of age. This fear of strangers is likely to disappear 
toward the end of the first year but, at whatever age it is 
apparent in the baby, he should not be forced into contact 
with strangers during this period of timidity. After the first year, 
young children are likely to respond well to adults who are 
fond of them and who understand them well enough to know 
how to meet their needs and interests. 


RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN 


With Brothers and Sisters 


The baby learns to recognize older brothers and sisters as 
other persons in the family circle to whom he becomes accus- 
tomed. If they are considerably older, and especially if they are 
affectionate toward the new baby and help to care for him, the 
infant shows a warm response to them. 

Children of preschool age, however, usually find it somewhat 
difficult to accept a baby brother or sister. This seems to be 
especially true if the age difference between the older child and 
the infant ranges from one-and-a-half to about three-and-a-half 
years. The behavior of the older child toward the newborn may 
then reflect jealousy, and the infant may at times sense these 
feelings of hostility as a possible threat. Alert to this problem, 
wise parents keep a watchful eye on the contacts of the new baby 
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with preschool brothers and sisters, and guide the relationship 
so that mutual affection may develop. As the children grow 
older, this small difference in their ages usually makes them 
more companionable as playmates. 


With Other Children 


An infant’s awareness of and interest in other babies develops 
gradually. Some studies indicate that most babies do not even 
notice other infants during the first few months. After that, the 
baby shows some social interest in other children, as well as in 
adults, but only a limited amount of social play can be expected 
during the first two or three years. Even when other youngsters 
are present, as in nursery school groups, two-year-olds are as 
likely to play alone with their toys as they are to play with 
other children. 

When two-year-olds do play “together,” so to speak, theirs 
is just parallel play, which means that they do the same things, 
but separately, rather than with each other. For example, they 
often may sit side by side, each building his own blocks or 
sandpile, yet with no sharing or other active cooperation. 

From this beginning, however, children develop friendly ap- 
proaches to one another and may imitate each other. Gradually, 
a more truly social type of play emerges. By the age of three, 
youngsters begin actually to play together—one riding in a 
wagon while the other pulls, or swinging one another, or build- 
ing blocks together, or carrying on other really cooperative 
activities for brief periods of time. 

Play which involves only two Participants is likely to be 
preferred by very small children, at least up to the age of three. 
Thereafter, the size of play groups, when children are left free 
to choose, graually tends to increase, but groups of about three 
are found to be frequently preferred by youngsters until the age 
of six or seven. 

By the time a child is four to five years old, his responses to 


others are capable of reflecting all the major forms of simple 
social relations. Four-year-olds are able to participate in truly 
social play—that is, in play which involves a common project— 
under adult guidance, For example, they may unite to build a 
little house with their blocks or they may play games which 
require some very simple type of group organization. For chil- 
dren of this age, an object, as well as an activity, may become 
the center of group interest. 

These groups, comprising first two, then three, and then 
gradually increasing numbers of children, represent “society” 
at the level of early childhood. The earliest groups possess no 
stability, no permanence, no definite pattern of organization, 
no specific purpose. Gradually, however, they take on definite 
form and purposeful organization. Before the age of four, 
neither competition nor cooperation appears to have real mean- 
ing for youngsters, but it is through the play experiences of the 
preschool years that children begin to learn the give-and-take 
that is the foundation for ultimate social cooperation. 


In Play Activities 


How do little children learn to get along with other children 
in play activities? It is a slow (and often stormy) process, but 
play is social behavior. One of the reasons why young children 
so often prefer solitary play is that they are not yet ready to 
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share. A toy is a very precious possession, and if the child enjoys 
playing with it, he regards it as his own. Any attempt to take 
it from him is likely to upset him and arouse a storm of protest. 

In parallel play, where two two-year-olds carry on the same 
activity side by side, each usually hangs on to his toy and things 
remain fairly peaceful. But when they try to share or cooperate 
in using the same toy, quarrels almost inevitably arise over its 


Learning to play together. 


possession. Each child usually tries forcibly to grab the toy he 
wants. The young child has no comprehension of property 
rights, but he can begin to learn about them through play. 

In play the young child soon learns that there are others who 
also have rights and are entitled to consideration. He finds that 
he cannot always have what he wants. He begins to see that the 
way he treats other children affects the way they treat him. He 
begins to take on some fundamental patterns of interpersonal 
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relations. Leadership among very young children is likely to be 
transitory; it passes from one child to another in little groups 
that also are, themselves, very shifting. However, occasionally 
one finds a child who seems actually to hold a group together 
by his very presence, even in these early years. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PLAY 


Parents of young children often ask whether there are real 
differences between boys and girls in their preferences for play 
activities and materials. Many people think that boys should 
have certain types of toys which are believed conducive to 
masculinity, and that girls should have other types of toys which 
would seem to make for femininity. Research studies of chil- 
dren’s preferences in choosing toys and play activities do not 
reveal any such marked differences as popular opinion might 
lead one to expect. Most young children in their dramatic play 
feel free to take on male or female roles as the situation demands. 

Such differences as are observed may be partly inherent, but 
many of them are probably due to social custom and the pres- 
sure of adult opinion as to what is suitable for a boy or what is 
becoming for a girl. For example, the influence of environment 
and social tradition seem obvious, even at this early age, when 
little girls prefer dolls and housekeeping toys, and little boys 
choose boats and airplanes, playing captains and pilots. 

Since boys are quite as likely some day to be fathers as are 
little girls to be mothers, it would not be inappropriate for them 
to play with dolls and some studies show that little boys in 
nursery school and kindergarten do so in free play activities. 
Since most chefs are males, toy stoves and cooking utensils 
would seem to be suitable playthings for little boys. And, in this 
age when women may be found in an increasing number of 
occupations formerly considered masculine, little girls may be 
expected to depart somewhat from the traditionally limited area 


of their play interests. 
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STEPS TOWARD EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


It is believed that the newborn’s satisfying relations to his 
mother, and to his father and other members of the household 
during his first year of life, lay a foundation for emotional 
health. An individual whose basic emotional experiences take 
place in an atmosphere of love and protective care has the 
roots for growth toward maturity. These emotional bonds estab- 
lished in his infancy will accentuate the positive in his approaches 
to all human relationships. An emotionally mature person rec- 
ognizes and accepts the fact that his own needs, wants, and 
desires can be satisfied only through his own efforts and in 
cooperation with others, whose needs, wants, and desires are 
also entitled to consideration. 

Since the infant comes into the world an utterly helpless little 
creature, who is completely dependent upon others for his 
survival and is at first even unaware of the existence of others, 
there is a long road to be traveled before he can attain emotional 
maturity. Actually, every person must continue to travel that 
road as long as he lives, because emotional maturity at age 40 
calls for different patterns of adjustment than at age 20, and 
still different ones at age 60. In growing up emotionally, a person 
learns to harmonize his own needs, wants, and desires with 
demands and requirements of others and of the society in which 
he lives. The kinds of adjustments which must be made change 
with each period of life. 

The ways in which the basic feelings of security so necessary 
to a healthy personality are established have already been dis- 
cussed in some detail in Basic Concepts for Parents, Volume I 
of this Parenthood in a Free Nation series. Here we shall discuss 
some of the steps toward emotional maturity which the very 
young child can be expected to take during the preschool years. 


Love 


The child eventually learns to love through the experience of 
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being loved. At first, however, he is entirely on the “receiving 
end.” As his mother meets his basic needs—needs which he, 
himself, is helpless to satisfy—he learns to respond in ways 
which show his love for her. As we have seen, only gradually 
can he include others, one by one, in this intimate circle. His 
conception (if so it can be called) of love is one that demands 
unlimited service. Soon, however, the baby must begin to modify 
these expectations as he finds that his own needs and desires 
come into conflict with the world about him, and with the needs 
and desires of others. 


Conflicting 
demands 


By the time he reaches age two, the toddler begins to show 
a strong drive toward independence. He wants to do things him- 
self, and he expresses this strong feeling by frequent resistance 
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to what adults are trying to do to him or for him. As the young- 
ster acquires increasing independence, by about three or four 
years of age, his sense of initiative becomes apparent. He often 
shows a fierce determination to do things his way, and over- 
insistence on “do it myself” in carrying out daily routines, such 
as eating, dressing, and washing his hands. 

Through all of this, however, the young child remains funda- 
mentally dependent upon his mother and upon others to whom 
he looks for affection, care, protection, and help in time of need. 
He gradually responds affectionately to a widening circle of adults 
who show their affection for him. He begins to show his fondness 
for some children of his own age. 

Nevertheless, he remains self-centered and, on the whole, 
selfish. The young child is not yet sure enough of himself to be 
able voluntarily to share, to give in, or to wait for what he 
wants. When children reach the age of about three, their basic 
selfishness and their dawning kindness and affection frequently 
conflict. It is not unusual to see two children of this age fighting 
vigorously for the possession of a toy both covet, while at the 
same time seeming to show sympathy for the other’s cries of 
distress. Only toward the end of the early childhood period do 
most youngsters show an increasing awareness of what others 
want and a growing desire to please others. The child’s great- 
est desire to please others is, as one would expect, directed 
toward his parents. It is usually they who love him most and 
whose love is crucial to him. 


Anxiety and Fears 


Disturbing emotions are easily aroused in babies and young 
children. Helpless and unable to protect themselves, they are 
likely to feel lonely and abandoned when separated from their 
parents or other adults upon whom they are dependent. Their 
feelings of insecurity may take the form of a vague but per- 
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vasive anxiety that keeps them from feeling contented and 
happy. 

The anxious child easily becomes fearful, because to him any 
unusual happening may seem a possible danger. Fears are 
usually aroused by something strange, sudden, or unexpected, 
such as a loud noise, a flash of light, the appearance of strange 
objects, or the sensation of a sudden loss of support. Studies 
show that fears due to such causes usually decrease during the 
preschool years, but other fears appear and tend to increase 
(sometimes markedly) during this period of early childhood. 
Among these are fears of being alone, of the dark, of imaginary 
creatures, of robbers, or of animals. When a frightened baby 
or young child cries, he needs reassurance and comforting. 


Anger 


It is natural for infants to react with anger when they are 
frustrated. A number of studies have been made of the anger 
of babies and young children, and they reveal many and 
varied causes for such violent emotions. Also, there are indi- 
vidual differences among babies in their tolerance for frustration; 
some are more easily upset than others. 

Among the early common causes for anger are physical dis- 
comfort, interference with some physical activity, annoyance 
over routine care in bathing and dressing, losing the attention of 
adults, and trying to handle resistant objects. When the child 
begins to talk, he is often frustrated by his inability to make 
others understand him, and a temper tantrum may result. 

By the age of two, resistance to authority frequently flares 
into anger. Difficulties with playmates often cause displays of 
temper, especially in three-year-olds who are trying to play 
together but really do not yet know how to get along with each 
other. Inconsistency of discipline on the part of adults who have 
charge of them is a very common cause of temper tantrums in 
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children of preschool age. They are frustrated because they do 
not know what to expect. 

As the child gains in understanding of situations and in con- 
trol of his emotions, his ways of expressing anger change. 
During the first year his outbursts of anger are explosive and 
have little or no effect on the situation that causes them. Grad- 
ually his anger becomes directed against someone or something. 
The way he expresses his anger will then be affected by the way 
adults respond to his outbursts. His angry behavior also changes 
with age and experience. Usually the child’s angry outbursts 
become less violent as he grows older. Kicking, stamping, 
screaming, crying, throwing things, and biting gradually diminish 
as they fail to get what the child wants, but they are likely to 
be weapons frequently resorted to by children up to the age 
of three or four. Then language may begin to take the place of 
physical attacks. At this age children frequently vent their anger 
by such verbal attacks as calling names, ridiculing, taunting, or 
tattling. 

In dealing with anger in young children, adults should bear 
in mind that many such displays of temper are caused by the 
child’s inability to handle situations. In general, it is best to let 
them relieve their feelings of helplessness and frustration by 
expressing their angry feelings, if there is no risk of physical 
harm to anyone. As youngsters gain in experience and learn 
how to deal with new and difficult situations, their angry ex- 
plosions become less frequent and less violent. Adults should 
try to remain calm, and to remember that a temper tantrum now 
and then between the ages of two and three is a part of growing 
up. However, too frequent, violent outbursts of angry emotion 
are a destructive factor in the child’s personality development, 
and should be avoided if possible. 

Parents, by a little forethought, can often avoid situations 
which arouse anger. They may be able to guide their child 
away from situations which he is not adequate to meet, and 
substitute those where he can be successful. They can also see 
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that the child does not find that a temper outburst is a success- 
ful way of getting what he wants. With wise handling of their 
angry feelings, most children learn to control such emotions 
reasonably well by the end of the early childhood years. 


Jealousy 


We have already noted how difficult it is for a very young child 
to accept a baby brother or sister wholeheartedly. It is espe- 
cially difficult for a first-born, who is an only child until a new 
baby appears in the family, to welcome the new arrival. Inevi- 
tably, he feels some jealousy—a fear that some of the cherished 
affection and attention from his parents may be transferred to 
the newborn. To some extent this fear is justified because, from 
now on, he must share the parental love and attention which 
heretofore have been centered entirely upon him. 

Even though he is not the first-born, any child who is the 
youngest of the family is likely to feel that the arrival of a new 
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baby is a threat to his own place as “the baby” of the family. 
Every child can be expected to feel both love and hate for a 
new baby. Some of the ways of meeting this problem are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6. 

Jealousy in young children is not limited to feelings about a 
new baby. Sometimes youngsters show that they are jealous of 
their parents’ affection for each other and of the attention they 
give to each other. Brothers and sisters at any age may be 
jealous of each other, and these feelings may persist throughout 
life. 

Feelings of jealousy appear usually to stem from some more 
basic emotional problem, such as feelings of insecurity or in- 
adequacy, or lack of understanding of one’s self and others. It 
is important to find the underlying causes and remove them, if 
possible, during the early years of childhood, so that the child’s 
happy relations with others will not be marred by jealousy. 


Step by Step 


Emotional growth during the early years of life is a step-by- 
step process. Because of the newborn’s complete dependency, 
his first step is to develop a sense of trust—in himself and his 
environment—based upon the experience of finding affectionate 
care which provides for his needs. He needs this basic feeling of 
security. 

The child must eventually overcome his dependency and 
become independent. For this he naturally develops a will of 
his own and a drive toward autonomy and independence which 
bring on many conflicts, both with others and with objects. It 
is a challenging task for parents to guide this thrust for inde- 
pendence and self-assertion so that the child learns to observe 
limits, without crushing his struggle for independence and 
self-assertion. 

The child needs to learn to live and work with others, to be 
able to cooperate in all sorts of situations. Yet in our competitive 
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kind of society, he must also learn how to stand up for his 
rights and to struggle for accomplishment, often against others. 
He has to learn to “take it,” in success or in defeat. 

Toward the end of the early childhood years, the child should 
have achieved a degree of security and independence which 
enables him to have ideas and make plans of his own. He can 
communicate and cooperate reasonably well with others, ex- 
pressing his own ideas and interests freely, while beginning to 
recognize and consider theirs. 

All this is a lot to accomplish in about five short years! Both 
parents and child must really work at it in order to attain it. 
But the process itself is a very pleasant and rewarding experience, 
if parents have the knowledge and understanding to make it so. 
We all like to think of childhood—and especially of early 
childhood—as a happy period. The child who has the help of 
kindly hands as he learns to take these early steps toward 
emotional maturity in his stride can be a happy child. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 


The newborn child, in the beginning, has no awareness of 
himself or others. The infant gradually recognizes his separate- 
ness from his mother but can scarcely be said to have an 
existence apart from his relationship to her. In fact, a child 
seems to become aware of himself only as he becomes aware 
of others. 

Just as the baby’s trust in himself is built upon his trust in 
parents from whom he gets his basic feelings of security, so his 
feelings of adequacy are based upon his parents’ acceptance of 
him, upon their feeling that what he is and what he can do are 
satisfactory to them. If they are satisfied with him, then he is 
able to accept himself, with whatever capacities and limitations 
he may have. Feelings of security and adequacy are foundations 
upon which each individual eventually builds a realistic self- 
image which both he, himself, and others can accept. 


The child is father to the man E 


P The child's self-image persists, influencing his later feelings of 
security and adequacy 


“The child is father to the man” is a familiar quotation to 
most of us. A person’s concept of himself tends to persist. For 
this reason, the development of the child’s concept of himself 
during these early years is of great importance. How he sees 
himself, how he feels about himself, will influence the develop- 
ment of his personality and his behavior through the coming 
years. 

During the early years of childhood, the child is constantly 
trying to establish himself as an independent human being with 
an identity of his own. At about age two, he usually develops 
marked negativism and resistant behavior, through which he is 
struggling to find himself. As he discovers himself, it seems 
to him that the world revolves around him; he is at its center. 

By the age of four or five, the child is independent enough 
to try eagerly to find out what he can do. It is important to give 
him opportunities to experiment with his own ideas and plans, 
curtailing his freedom when his own safety or the safety and 
rights of others are involved. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR MORAL AND ETHICAL VALUES 


One of the developmental tasks of early childhood is learning 
to distinguish between right and wrong. In the third chapter of 
Volume I Basic Concepts for Parents, the way in which founda- 
tions are laid in infancy and the preschool years for the later 
development of values was described. We saw how the infant 
soon begins to want the pleasurable experiences; he seeks them 
and the comfort which they bring him. In this sense, they be- 
come goals for him. He tries to avoid the situations which make 
him uncomfortable, or that distress or frighten him. They seem 
“bad” to him. 

During his early years the young child’s values—that is, what 
the child wants—continue to depend entirely on his own satis- 
factions and discomforts. He naturally seeks pleasure and tries 
to avoid pain, and for both he is almost entirely dependent 
upon his mother (or some adult who serves as a mother sub- 
stitute). Although the young child does not think of these 
“good” things which he seeks as values or goals, they are the 
forerunners of later, conscious values and goals. 

Very early, the child becomes aware of the approval and 
disapproval of his parents. He loves them and he wants to 
please them. He knows that he is almost completely dependent 
upon his parents for the satisfaction of his needs. Often he 
thinks them all-wise and powerful. He wants to retain their 
affection and their approval. 

Gradually he comes to realize that they do not always ap- 
prove of what he desires, nor do they seem always to disapprove 
of what seems unpleasant to him. He begins to sense that they 
have their own reasons for considering things “good” or “bad.” 
He tries to please them, even when their reasons are very ob- 
scure to him and he cannot understand why they want what 
they do. And so the child usually slowly learns to accept the 
standards of behavior which his father and mother set for him. 
These are the first real values he acquires. 


e 


The beginnings 
of conscience 


During the years of early childhood, each youngster discovers 
that his own wants and desires often come into conflict, not 
only with those of his parents, but also with what others want 
and desire. He also may come into conflict with the realities of 
the world about him. The scream of the frustrated child who 
cannot move some large object that stands in the way of his pull- 
toy is familiar to everyone. Little by little, the young child 
learns that other things besides his own pleasure and pain must 
be taken into consideration. 


Conscience 


By the age of about four or five, the child is usually able to 
follow the rules laid down by his father and mother in regard 
to right and wrong behavior. He is even able, at least much of 
the time, to do this even when his parents are not present. This 
provides the foundation upon which his conscience develops. It 
will be his own conscience that eventually determines his moral 
and ethical character and serves as a guide for his behavior. 


RELATIONS TO THE BROADER WORLD 


Despite his efforts to develop a self that is his own, the 
young child identifies himself with his family, especially his 
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parents. He has too little experience apart from theirs to ques- 
tion their opinions or to form any judgments of his own. He may, 
and often does, fight hard for what he wants, but he accepts 
their ideas of what is right and wrong, and their judgment of 
him, He considers himself “good” or “bad” according to their 
opinions of him. 

Two- and three-year-olds are in a more or less constant 
struggle between their need for help, their dependency, and 
their urge for independence. This struggle reflects the young 
child’s expanding world. He begins to reach out in contacts with 
other children. He explores his neighborhood. But until the 
end of the early childhood period, when usually he goes to 
school, his family constitutes his world. He belongs to them. 


Implications and Applications 


The preceding chapters describe the 
development of children during their 
first five years. In the following chapters 
the six basic concepts discussed in 
Volume I are applied to the guidance 
of children during these early years. 


CHAPTER °5 


FEELINGS OF SECURITY AND 
ADEQUACY IN THE FIRST 
FIVE YEARS 


In Basic Concepts for Parents, the first book of this series, 
we recognized that the infant gets his feelings of security, 
generally regarded as the most basic requirement for the de- ~ 
velopment of a healthy personality, from his parents, to whom 
he belongs. Almost all fathers and mothers love and cherish 
their babies and anxiously try to meet their every basic need. 
They feed the baby when he is hungry; they make him comfort- 
able when he needs to sleep; they fondle him when he seems 
to feel the need for protection and wants affection. 

The newborn himself is not aware of his dependency. At 
first he cannot even distinguish a human face and does not 
realize that there are persons who provide for his needs. How- 
ever, the infant soon discovers that certain signals from him 
bring the satisfactions of his needs, and he rules his king- 
dom by producing these signals. His loving subjects respond 
promptly, and even try to anticipate his desires. And so, despite 
his helplessness (of which he is unaware) the well-cared-for 
infant is likely to have a feeling of omnipotence: the world 
is his to command! Because he can depend upon his needs 
being fully attended to, he senses the world as a good, safe, 
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pleasant place—a place to be trusted and in which he feels 
secure. 

Unfortunately, not all parents are able to love their babies 
in this unselfish way. In some cases, a baby has not been 
wanted. Usually, even though a new baby has come when he 
was not planned for, he is loved when he puts in an appearance 
and becomes a member of the family. But this is not always 
so, and some children are really rejected instead of accepted 
by their parents. When no genuinely loving care is provided, 
the infant becomes aware of the world as a frustrating, threat- 
ening place which he cannot trust. Even when parents go through 
the necessary routines of infant care and other outward forms 
of acceptance, the child is likely eventually to sense their 
inner feelings of rejection and their lack of genuine love for him. 

Children may be rejected for other reasons than that they 
were not wanted in advance. The emotional problems of parents 
themselves may make it difficult, if not impossible, for some 
fathers and mothers to love their children unselfishly. They, 
themselves, as children may not have been loved and therefore 
are unable to give genuine love to others. Or a child may not 
satisfy the father’s and mother’s ideas of what their child 
should be, and so the child (as he is) is rejected. 

This inability to love the child for himself, as he is, may 
take another form. Many parents are determined that their 
own unfulfilled hopes and goals shall be realized through their 
children. Fathers and mothers may be unaware of their motives, 
and may really believe that their ambitions are for the child’s 
own sake, Such parental attitudes often do not become ap- 
parent before the child reaches school age, but frequently 
appear as soon as the baby begins to show responses to any 
stimulation or to express himself in any situation. Parents with 
such attitudes are constantly watching for signs that their 
baby is precocious—that he recognizes them, sits up, walks, 
or talks earlier than is expected or than other babies of his age. 

The thoughtful parent, who becomes aware of his or her 
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difficulty in accepting a child as he is and loving him for 
himself alone, may be able to work his way through his prob- 
lem, or he may find help through wise counseling or under- 
standing therapy. If this is not done, the child himself, as he 
grows older, may develop some feelings of security in substitute 
relations. These may be with loving grandparents or other 
relatives, or with a warm and understanding teacher whose 
genuine affection the child can feel. 


INFANT CARE 


It seems quite obvious that every child has a great need for 
mothering in infancy. Parents no longer feel concerned lest 
their attention to the newborn’s needs may spoil him. The 
mothering role, with all its loving care and personal attention, 
can be shared by the father. When necessary, substitute parents 
can perform these roles and give the child a basic sense of 
security. 

The methods by which babies are given essential care vary 
with the customs of different cultures, social classes, and 
families. They also differ from person to person, since every 
parent as well as every child is a unique personality. As we 
know, methods of infant care and child rearing also change, 
sometimes because of greater knowledge, at times because 
of changing theories and opinions, and in some instances be- 
cause of mere fads or fashions. 

The comforting fact is that, as we have seen, research seems 
to show increasingly that no one baby-care or child-training 
practice alone is likely to have a marked effect on the child. 
Conscientious parents are usually wise to follow the recom- 
mended practices of their pediatrician. Most methods have 
certain advantages and disadvantages, and reasonable adjust- 
ments can be made to the practical situation in which the baby 
lives. Of course, almost any method when used inflexibly or 


carried to extremes can, in itself, create problems. 
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Furthermore, the same methods—and even the same paren- 
tal attitudes—may affect different children in different ways. 
An overly demanding parent, for example, will not affect an 
active, self-assertive child in the same way as a phlegmatic, 
submissive child. A child who has a strong inner sense of self- 
direction will not react in the same way to an overly permissive 
parent as does the child who is bewildered and confused by 
lack of guidance. These are additional reasons why any partic- 
ular method of infant care or child rearing does not always 
produce similar results when used with different children. 


Implications and Applications 


Parents of very young infants may want to weigh the pros 
and cons of some of the controversial methods of baby training. 
For example: 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of feeding infants on 
a regular time schedule? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of self-demand feed- 
ing? 

Might the methods be combined, beginning with self-demand feed- 
ing and gradually guiding this practice into a self-regulated schedule, 
so that before long the child is fed on a regular schedule which 
fits satisfactorily into the family’s custom? If so, how would one 
proceed to do this? 


Similar analyses can be made of other, controversial issues 
in infant care. 


BECOMING AWARE OF DEPENDENCY 


As long as the infant is actually helpless, parents are 
usually content to be his willing slaves. As the baby comes out 
of this stage, however, they are naturally desirous of being 
liberated from such subservience to his every wish and demand. 
Fathers and mothers are aware that they have the responsibility 
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for training their child in the ways of their family and the 
larger society of which they are members. There inevitably 
ensues a difficult period for parents and child. 

After the baby begins to recognize the persons who very 
frequently take care of him, he sees that they usually do his 
bidding. Only very gradually, during his first year or so, does 
the baby begin to find that his own needs and desires may 
conflict with those of others in his family, and he begins to 
realize that he is really dependent upon them. 

This realization could make the young child feel quite in- 
secure and inadequate, because he is still a very helpless 
little person. It is a frustrating and a deflating experience for 
him to find that he may demand but no longer can command. 
He has a will of his own, but so (he discovers) have other 
persons in his world, He begins to sense that, when a conflict 
of wills arises, he actually cannot win unless the other persons 
(usually his parents) are willing that he should. The fact of 
their dependency begins to dawn upon most babies during 
the second half of their first year. The child greatly needs the 
supporting affection and attention of his parents as he grad- 
ually accepts this dependency. He now knows that he has no 
security without them. As yet he has no basis for feeling 
adequate since he is aware of his actual helplessness. 

At about this same time, parents are likely to begin to 
expect things of the child and to make demands upon him. 
Fortunately, he is usually eager to do what they ask because 
he is anxious to please them; their approval is essential for 
him because of his dependency and because of the love be- 
tween parent and child. However, the child does not accept 
his dependency role without a struggle. At around the age of 
two, he frequently develops very negative reactions, resisting 
parental suggestions and requests with considerable vigor and 
even violence. He would like to return to the omnipotent role 
of his infancy. Parents should use discretion in pressing their 
training demands during this period between two and three 
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years of age. However, the youngster should not find that fits 
of rage and temper get him what he wants. 

In all periods of the child’s life, and especially during the 
years between age two and four, it is important not to expect 
or demand more of the child than he is really capable of 
performing. Such over-evaluation of his capacities or abilities 
arouses not only justifiable negativism but also damaging feel- 
ings of inadequacy. 

By about three, most children have ceased their strong 
resistance and, for the most part, accept parental authority 
and guidance. The child likes to be considered a good boy or 
girl, who does what father and mother consider right and not 
what they regard as wrong. If the relationship between parents 
and child is warm and loving, the child is likely to be obedient 
when he is sure of what they require. This compliance is a part 
of his need to feel secure. Later, when we consider “Self- 
discipline, Responsibility, and Freedom in the First Five Years,” 
we shall see how difficult it is for parents not to use the threat 
of insecurity to control their child’s behavior. It is not easy 
to reject behavior without seeming to reject the child himself. 


DEPENDENCE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE 


The extent of this tendency to be conforming and docile 
at about the age of three varies, of course, with individual 
children and their particular situations. For almost all of them, 
however, it tends to disappear when they reach the age of four. 
By this time, marked strides in physical, mental, and social- 
emotional development are apparent. Four-year-olds are quite 
conscious of their capacities and their powers, and may exag- 
gerate their newly acquired abilities. In expansive moods, they 
frequently become boastful, boisterous, and obstreperous. They 
are less concerned about pleasing their parents; they often 
are reluctant to conform, and may refuse to obey. Now for 
the first time, they are likely to become highly competitive in 
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their play; most four-year-olds have an intense desire to excel 
over others. This is an important phase of the child’s struggle 
to be independent and to feel adequate by doing things for 
himself. 

In fact, the preschool years are for the toddler, years in 
which he struggles between his need to be dependent and his 
healthy desire to be independent. That is why at any time 
during this period his behavior may suddenly become negative 
or resistant in the midst of his cheerful conformity. Such re- 
sistance may at times take very difficult forms. He may, espe- 
cially in the very early years, suddenly go limp all over; he 
may kick, scratch, bite, or go into a screaming temper tantrum; 
he may try to run from the adults trying to control him. How- 
ever, at other times his resistance may be only vocal; he will 
submit and even cooperate, while still protesting “No! No!” 
Resistance is a normal, healthy part of development if it is 
not allowed to become a struggle for power between parent 
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and child. It is evidence of the child’s emerging self, which needs 
many and varied opportunities for expression. 

Parents, realizing the young child’s struggle between his 
need to be both dependent and independent, will want to give 
him ample and varied opportunities to do things for himself 
and to practice on his own. They should recognize his limita- 
tions and give him the help and support he needs, while ex- 
pressing approval and appreciation of his accomplishments, 
whatever they may be. An adult responsible for the care and 
guidance of a young child must, of course, set limits. If prohibi- 
tions are used only when really necessary, such limits will help 
the child to feel secure, without damage to his feeling that he 
is adequate to tackle the tasks he must learn to do for himself. 


Implications and Applications 


In all the little, daily incidents that arise in the care of a 
little child, parents encounter the youngster’s conflicting needs 
to be both dependent and independent. Thoughtful parents 
will want to consider some of the following questions: 


Most babies begin to feed themselves by using their fingers, in- 
stead of a spoon. What should be the parents’ attitude toward this? 
At about what age can most babies manage a spoon? How can their 
inevitable spilling of food be handled? At what age can they be 
expected to feed themselves with only a reasonable amount of 
spilling? How can a parent best guide the young child from depend- 
ence to independence in regard to feeding? 

What are some of the ways in which a baby can be encouraged 
to creep when he is able to do so? To pull himself up to a standing 
position? Since there is a wide range of ages at which the baby be- 
comes a toddler, it is often not easy to know when he is really ready 
to take his first steps. How can parents encourage him to try, without 
pressuring him to do so before he is ready? 

When the baby can creep or toddle, he is “into everything”! What 
can parents do to protect him (and perhaps some of their posses- 
sions) from mishaps, while still giving him freedom to explore? 

When preschool children reach the stages where they are ready 
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for “kiddie cars,” scooters, or tricycles, the balance between de- 
pendence and independence becomes quite important for safety. How 
can parents best handle such situations? 

How can parents be helpful to a young child, without dominating 
his activities or making him overly dependent, in play activities 
through which the child develops basic motor skills? Consider this 
question in relation to some specific play activities, such as drawing 
or painting, molding clay, throwing balls, playing on a see-saw, or 
climbing on a jungle gym. 

Washing, bathing, dressing and undressing are commonplace, daily 
activities which cause many an unpleasant scene between parents 
and preschool children. What should parents expect the child to do 
at 18 months, at about age two, three, and four? What should the 
child be allowed to do even though he does it at his own rate and 
somewhat bunglingly? How can parents help without hindering him 
in the development of these essential skills? 

Children vary greatly in the ages at which they learn to talk, and 
the speed with which they acquire vocabulary and learn to put 
words together to make sentences. What are some of the things 
parents can do to encourage the child’s development of language? 

Can you summarize briefly the principles which might guide 
parents in meeting the young child’s needs to be both dependent 
and independent? 


FEELINGS OF ADEQUACY 


The developmental tasks which the child is expected to 
accomplish during the first five years of life make very great 
demands upon him. However, they represent normal achieve- 
ments toward which all toddlers strive, and a child’s struggles 
to achieve them will be a source of happiness to him if his 
parents encourage him and show appreciation of his efforts, 
however limited the results may be. Since feelings of adequacy 
depend upon ability to accomplish what is expected, parents 
must expect no more of their infant or toddler than he is able 
to accomplish. He needs to feel that his father and mother 
are satisfied with his achievements in order that he can develop 


a basic self-confidence. 
As he grows older, there will inevitably be times when the 
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child will have to face his limitations. In many situations he 
will feel inadequate or inferior; in some he will encounter 
failure. He will need wise parental guidance as he meets these 
problems, but in the first two or three years he should be spared 
them insofar as possible. 


Reactions to Failure 


The way a young child reacts to failure when he does begin 
to encounter it is important. If one observes children in a 
nursery school, one learns a great deal about each child in 
watching how he behaves when he has to face failure. 

Patrick was invited by the school psychologist to come and 
“play games” with her. (This is frequently the form of invitation 
given to a youngster of preschool age when he is to have an 
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intelligence test.) Patrick went with the psychologist happily, 
and it was obvious that he greatly enjoyed the “games.” He 
was a highly intelligent four-year-old, and he did extremely 
well on the tests. When he had reached a test level far above 
his chronological age, however, he inevitably began to encoun- 
ter tasks that he could not do. When he was asked a question 
that he could not answer, or was requested to do something 
that he was unable to accomplish, Patrick was not in the least 
perturbed. He considered the matter thoughtfully and then 
said, in a poised and self-confident way: “I don’t know; my 
father hasn't told me that yet,” or “I can’t do that; my father 
hasn’t taught me how yet.” It was a high tribute to his father; 
Patrick obviously felt confident that, when it was time for him 
to know something, his father would see that he learned it. 
When the test was over, Patrick went gaily back to his school- 
room, saying to the psychologist: “That was fun! Can I play 
games with you again sometime?” 

Tommy was a child of the same age, but what a different 
reaction he showed when he had to face failure in a similar 
testing situation! He was the only child of a doting mother. 
Whenever things got hard for him, Mother took over so that 
Tommy didn’t have to encounter difficulties or face failure. So 
when the tests got hard for Tommy, he began to whimper 
that he wanted to go back to the schoolroom. It was near 
lunch time, and the psychologist thought he might be tired or 
hungry, but when she presented him again with tests he could 
succeed at, Tommy was smiling and cooperative again, showing 
that it was not fatigue or hunger that disturbed him. Faced 
again with tests that were too difficult for him, Tommy burst 
into tears and began to cry for his “Mama.” 

The nursery-school teacher said that the behavior in the 
test situation was characteristic of each of these little boys in 
daily situations of the classroom. Little children show many 
different reactions in their behavior when faced with failure. 
Some get angry and fly into a rage; some try to evade the issue 
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by distracting attention from the unpleasant situation. One 
little girl, for example, used to run to the window, exclaiming 
excitedly that she “heard the fire engine,” whenever she was 
in a situation with which she could not cope. 

Some children try to bluff their way through, refusing to 
admit their inadequacy. Others blame persons or objects in- 
stead of admitting their own limitations, like the child who, 
when she could not fit wooden forms into the holes of a board 
from which they had been cut, exclaimed, “You just ought to 
have bigger holes! These aren’t right at all!” 

As children become aware of their limitations during these 
early years, they can be helped to react constructively to failure 
by adults who understand and guide them wisely. Research 
studies have demonstrated this. Children who, when faced 
with failure, reacted with temper, discouragement, or other 
undesirable kinds of behavior, have been helped by wise train- 
ing in encountering such situations to develop more construc- 
tive ways of meeting these problems. 


Mentally Healthful Attitudes Toward Failure 


All of us have to face failure at one time or another, and 
we need to be able to take failure in our stride. There are 
several mentally healthful ways of reacting to failure, depending 
upon the nature of the situation. 

Some failures are due to forces over which we have no 
control. Events that we could not foresee or could not prevent 
may make it impossible to succeed at something that has been 
undertaken. Other persons whose cooperation was necessary 
may refuse or fail to do their part. Whatever the causes of such 
failures, we have to learn to take them in our stride. Some- 
times we may have a chance to try again. At other times there 
may be no such opportunity and there is no alternative; we 
must accept the failure with as much equanimity as possible 
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and turn elsewhere in our continuing search for success. 

There are other situations, however, in which each of us 
is responsible for our failure or at least for a major contribu- 
tion to it. We may not have planned carefully, started soon 
enough, worked sufficiently hard, or in some other way we may 
have been inadequate to the task we undertook. Mentally 
healthful attitudes toward such failures involve facing the 
causes, recognizing one’s own contribution to them, and learn- 
ing from the experience to build upon that failure for future 
success. 

On the other hand, one may have to recognize that the 
failure—even though it is one’s own—is due to causes that 
one cannot eliminate. Any individual may fail at times because 
of limitations within himself that he must accept because he 
cannot overcome them. All of us have to recognize that there 
are some situations or undertakings for which we are really 
inadequate. We must learn to accept our limitations with 
equanimity, and to derive our feelings of adequacy from goals 
that we can attain. 

Adults need to keep these principles of mental health in mind 
as they help the young child when he begins to encounter failure. 
Even though parents wisely plan to have the child’s success 
experiences overbalance those of failure, they cannot protect 
him, even in these early years, from all experiences of failure, 
nor should they want to. A preschool child’s failures in his 
first efforts to dress himself, build a tower of blocks, complete 
a picture puzzle, hammer big nails, or accomplish some other 
feat that interests him, do not usually discourage him from 
trying again. In fact, these experiences may make him try all 
the harder, with increased determination to keep at it until he 
succeeds, Whether or not a young child persists in his efforts, 
despite obstacles that he must overcome, will depend partly 
upon his own inherent make-up, but also upon the attitudes of 
his parents toward their child’s attempts. 
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Implications and Applications 


Parents of young children might find it helpful to reflect 
upon the following points: 


What are some of the ways in which parents can help a young 
child to feel adequate? 

What can fathers and mothers do to help a very young child 
avoid failure situations? 

When a child of three or four years does encounter failure, how 
can parents help him to react to it constructively? 

Can you suggest some specific situations in which parents should 
encourage such a young child to persist in his efforts until he suc- 
ceeds? How might they do this? 


SECURITY IN AN INSECURE WORLD? 


Most members of the human race are today painfully aware 
that they live in a very insecure world. Individuals long for 
peace and security, but are deeply disturbed by threats of 
personal destruction. They are overwhelmed by the fact that 
total destruction of the human race seems a definite possibility, 
and they feel helpless to prevent such a holocaust. 

Perhaps no persons are more disturbed about this situation 
than parents of young children. The thought that their little ones 
might be destroyed before they have really had a chance to live 
is extremely upsetting to any father or mother. Often they ask: 
“How can one talk of making a child feel secure in this com- 
pletely insecure world? How can parents who are, themselves, 
acutely aware of the insecurity of their very lives give feelings 
of security to their children?” 

To a certain extent, life is, by its very nature, insecure, Some 
kinds of insecurity lie beyond the realm of human control. There 
are natural catastrophes—such as earthquakes, hurricanes, and 
other destructive forces—that man is helpless to prevent. There 
are many personal tragedies that human beings seem unable to 
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avoid. At some point death awaits every human being, and 
each in his own way must somehow learn to accept this. 

The feelings of security—that inner security—of which we 
speak do not imply that the person who possesses them feels 
free from all physical dangers or from changes in environment 
which threaten physical or economic security. Probably most 
people when they talk of security think first of its physical and 
economic aspects. But, as we saw when we read Basic Concepts 
for Parents, there are various kinds of security—personal, 
family, social, economic, religious, racial, political, international 
—and man longs for all of them. 

The search for security in each of these realms goes on 
unceasingly, but in most of them mankind is still far from 
attainment. Nothing helps an individual to live with all these 
insecurities as much as does the inner security which comes 
from being loved and loving, from being accepted by others and 
being able to accept them—in short, from belonging. As the 
child grows older and the circles to which he belongs grow 
ever wider, his feeling of security increases. Most of us have 
eventually widened our circles of belongingness to include a 
town or city, a state, and a nation. In each of these relationships, 
individuals increase their feelings of security through mutual 
understandings, acceptance, sharing, and cooperation. Humanity 
seems now to have reached a point where survival may depend 
upon extending this belongingness to all members of the human 
family. The ideal of human brotherhood has long expressed 
man’s aspirations for security and belongingness in their widest 
setting. Can we achieve these aspirations? This is the challenge 


we face! 


CHAPTER 6 


UNDERSTANDING OF SELF AND 
OTHERS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Most of us do not expect much self-understanding in a baby 
or young child. And most of us do not really know how much 
understanding of others—his parents, other members of his 
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family, or other adults and children—we can expect of a young- 
ster during these earliest years. 

We have seen that the newborn infant has no awareness of 
himself or others. He cannot perceive where he leaves off and 
someone else begins. When his mother holds him in her arms 
and feeds him, he does not realize that her arms and her breast 
are not a part of himself. When he is wet or hungry, the world 
is wet or hungry, because he has not yet differentiated himself 
from the rest of the world. The infant becomes aware of any 
object or experience only as it relates to him; its meaning for 
him is dependent upon what it can do for him or to him— 
that is, whether it gives him pleasure or pain. 

Not until he is several months old and can begin grasping 
objects in his hands does he become aware of objects as things he 
can do something to or with. When he grasps a rattle and brings 
it to his mouth or makes a noise with it, his own role begins to 
change from a passive to an active role. 

As he begins to be aware of others the baby really begins to 
be aware of himself. He dimly recognizes that it is a person who 
holds and fondles and feeds him. His social development begins 
as he learns to distinguish his mother’s face from the vague 
general background against which he sees it. At about the end 
of his second month, when the infant begins to respond to the 
human face with a smile, his first response is usually to his 
mother or to the substitute-mother who takes care of him. 

From this point on, the baby’s social development is quite 
rapid as he quickly learns to recognize the persons who usually 
take care of him, and then later to be aware of strangers. 

During his first year the baby comes to realize that he and 
his environment are separate things, whether these “things” be 
other persons or material objects. As he explores everything, 
touching and trying to grasp any object within reach, he touches 
and grasps the various parts of his own body. At first they seem 
like objects outside himself; gradually he develops a sense of 
himself—of how far he himself extends. By the end of his first 
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year, the baby begins to understand that he can direct and 
control his own bodily movements. He senses that he can trust 
his body to do his bidding, to make some approach to pleasant 
experiences, and to avoid unpleasant ones. And so the founda- 
tions for understanding himself and others are laid in the first 
year of life. 


Circular Response 


We have recognized earlier that the way a child responds to 
other persons is largely the result of the way his parents have 
responded to him and to his needs. If he has been loved and 
well cared for, he is likely to be warm and affectionate— 
“outgoing,” we often call this—toward other people. The 
friendly, outgoing child usually gets a friendly response from 
others, This sets up a pattern of circular response which 
promotes mutual understanding and acceptance of each other 
between such a child and others. The reverse is also unfortunately 
true. The child who is withdrawn, fearful, or hostile as a result 
of his earliest experiences does not have a good basis for 
mutually satisfying relations with others. 

Parents are sometimes afraid that, if they satisfy their infant’s 
every need, they may spoil him. There is little likelihood of 
this. When little babies cry, they need something. They may 
need food, dry or warm clothing, or just the attention to make 
them feel secure and safe. They may be tired, or sick, or 
frightened. If a baby’s essential needs are met, he develops a 
feeling of trust in the people who care for him, and he gradually 
becomes able to tolerate some denials. 


FINDING HIMSELF 


Very gradually the baby begins dimly to realize that there 
are other persons in the world who have needs and wants of their 
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own. As he discovers his self and his separateness from persons 
and things around him, the young child naturally remains 
self-centered. It seems to him that the world revolves around 
him; he is at its center. The sun arises and sets for him; the moon 
seems to follow him. Other people exist primarily to meet his 
needs and desires. 

He gradually discovers that this is not entirely so. Frustrated 
by his dependency upon other people that he cannot always 
control, the young child is constantly struggling to establish 
himself as an independent human being. Through the years 
the child will continue his search for an identity of his own. 
From time to time, as he goes through life, he will identify 
himself with other persons and with different groups, but always 
he will be striving to establish his own identity, to be his unique, 
individual self and to find his place in the world. 


RELATING HIMSELF TO OTHERS 


To Adults 


As he comes out of infancy the child begins to sense that 
what others will do to him or for him depends somewhat on 
his own behavior, on what he does in relation to them. At first 
he resents any person who does not give him what he wants 
or let him have his way. He has no understanding of others, 
except as sources of his own gratification or as obstacles that 
stand in the way of his getting what he wants. Gradually he 
learns that, to some extent at least, he can get them to behave 
as he wants them to. He finds that, if he complies with their 
wishes, they are more likely to comply with his. And so by the 
age of three, most children have sufficient understanding of 
their relationship to parents or others who take care of them 
to accept reasonable adult authority and guidance. 

Although they may occasionally respond to frustration with 
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general explosions of temper, they have learned to aim their 
expressions of anger more directly at the person or object that 
seems the obstacle in their way. Gradually they learn that it is 
wiser not to vent their anger physically on others, or even on 
things. Instead, they may hold their breath or bang their heads 
against the floor, especially as retaliation against their parents 
to whom such measures are very upsetting. 

Such kinds of behavior rarely persist long, as young children 
find that language provides more subtle ways of releasing hos- 
tility. “I hate you” or “You old meany” gives the child an outlet 
for his feelings without evoking retaliatory anger from an under- 
standing parent, if the child does comply with an adult command 
that he would prefer to resist. By complying he is accepting 
the authority of his parents, and will soon begin to adopt their 
attitudes toward his own behavior. 


Implications and Applications 


To keep the child assured of parental love at the time one has 
to disapprove his behavior in a particular situation is not an 
easy task for parents. When the relationship between parents 
and child is loving and reciprocal, mere parental displeasure is 
likely to cause the child to behave differently because he is 
eager to please the parent he loves. In fact, studies seem to show 
that parental displeasure is effective only when the child knows 
that the parent loves him. 

Parents will want to find answers to such questions as the 
following: 


How can I make clear to my young child that it is some particular 
behavior that I reject and not my child himself? 

If it has been necessary to censure his behavior shortly before 
bedtime, should I give him my customary, affectionate “good-night” 
when he goes to bed? What effect would doing so be likely to have? 
What might be the effect of not doing so? 

In dealing with a child of preschool age is it wise to limit one’s 
attitude of disapproval to a brief time? If so, why? 
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To Brothers and Sisters 


In Chapter 4 we say that during his first year the infant learns 
to recognize older brothers and sisters as members of the family 
circle to which he is accustomed. If they are warm and loving 
toward him, the baby shows a warm response to them. Not 
until several years later, however, does the actual relationship 
—that is, of being brothers or sisters—have any meaning for 
the child. 

We recognize also that children of preschool age usually find 
it difficult to accept the baby brother or sister. In fact, the most 
common form of jealousy in young children is that known as 
sibling rivalry, the jealousy of a child in regard to his own sisters 
or brothers. This is especially likely to occur in the first-born 
child, who has had the undivided love and attention of his 
parents before the new arrival came upon the scene, and who 
now must share these honors. However, jealousy of another 
child in the family may occur in any child and even at any time. 

If the new baby appears when the next older child is not yet 
four years old, marked jealousy of the infant is very likely to 
occur. Feelings of resentment may be so intense that the older 
child will pinch, slap, bite, or otherwise physically attack the 
new baby. Or he may find more subtle ways of giving vent 
to his jealous feelings. He may shout to wake the sleeping in- 
fant, or break the baby’s toys, or pull the bottle from his mouth 
to interfere with feeding. Some children, feeling jealous of the 
new baby in the family, go back to babyish ways themselves. 
They want to be fed by mother, to drink from a bottle, or to be 
dressed and undressed again like a baby. Sometimes they revert 
to temper tantrums, crying, or other babyish ways of behaving 
which they long since had outgrown. 

Younger children are often jealous of older ones, especially 
of the rights and privileges which go with being an older child. 
In most families, children at one time or another compete 
among themselves for parental affection, attention, and approval. 


Observe and make note of the things 
that trouble him. 


Such competition underlies many of the petty squabbles that 
occur among children in practically any family. 


Implications and Applications 


While jealousy of sisters or brothers is so common among 
children as to be considered quite normal, much can be done 
to prevent it and to minimize it when it does occur. Parents will 
want to give thoughtful consideration to such questions as: 


What are some of the ways in which parents can prepare a young 
child for the coming of a baby sister or brother so that the youngster 
will look forward to the event? 

What part can they give the child of preschool age to let him 
share in caring for the new baby? 

How can fathers and mothers set aside certain times to be given 
to the older child alone, so that he will not feel he has been displaced 
in their affection, attention, and companionship? 

Why is it not wise to treat all children in the family alike, re- 
gardless of their ages? What are some of the differentiations that 
can wisely be made for difference in ages? How would parents 
explain these to their children? 

When parents recognize that undesirable behavior is an expression 
of jealousy, it should not be dealt with as disobedience. What are 


Have a friendly talk—let him express his 
hostile feelings. 


some more constructive ways of handling such problems? Cite a 
few concrete examples. 


To Other Children 


The infant’s awareness of other babies develops gradually, 
but he treats them as playthings and often explores them as he 
might a toy. Only a limited amount of social play is to be ex- 
pected during the first two or three years. Even in a nursery- 
school group, where other children are present, two-year-olds 
are as likely to play alone with their toys as they are to play 
with other children, When they do play with others, it is really 
not with one another. Theirs is likely to be just parallel play; 
that is, each does what the other does, but there is no sharing, 
no give-and-take relationship. Each may build his own tower 
of blocks, but they do not build one together. 

As little children begin to understand each other, they grad- 
ually develop a more social type of play. By the age of three, 
most youngsters have enough understanding of each other to 
play together; by four, as we have seen, a child’s relations with 
others may reflect all the major forms of truly social play. They 
are capable of understanding each other well enough to 


How patterns of play develop in early childhood 


From playing alone... ... to parallel play... ... to social play 


cooperate in a play project, such as building a little house, 
or playing games which require simple kinds of group organiza- 
tion to achieve a common goal. These early explorations in 
cooperative group activity are not likely to be peaceful. Quarrels 
are very frequent. Most of them center around the possession 
of property. The young child has not yet learned property 
tights as recognized by society. He tends to take whatever he 
wants, by force if necessary, and then to hang on to it, as if 
believing that possession is nine tenths of the law. 

Adult guidance and some degree of control are necessary for 
all groups of children of preschool age. Under the guidance of 
wise, understanding adults, little children begin to learn what 
kind of behavior is acceptable. Research studies have shown 
that youngsters who are too dominating can be helped with 
wise guidance to be less so, and that overly submissive ones 
can be helped to assert themselves more. Only as each child 
learns what kind of behavior he can expect from other children 
in response to certain kinds of behavior on his part, does he 
begin really to understand others and himself in relation to 
them. When a child comes crying or complaining that a play- 
mate hit him, it may be helpful to ask: “What were you doing 
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just before he hit you?” Only toward the end of the early child- 
hood period do most youngsters show an awareness of what 
others want and indicate a desire to please them. 


Implications and Applications 


Parents can be very helpful to children of preschool age in 
the two ways suggested earlier: (1) by helping them to under- 
stand that there are rules of behavior by which everyone must 
abide; and (2) by helping them to understand that other 
children behave in certain ways toward them because of the 
way they themselves have behaved toward these others. The 
first of these will be considered in our later discussion of “Self- 
discipline with Responsibility and Freedom.” The second clearly 
involves understanding of self and others, and may well be 


considered here. 
These are some situations which commonly occur in children 


of preschool age. How would you handle them? 


1. Johnnie is not quite three. He loves to play in the sand and 
finds it exciting to create miniature sandstorms, tossing and whirl- 
ing sand about, pretending that he is a great wind. Now he is upset 
because other children will not let him play in the sand pile when 
they are there. How should Johnnie's parents deal with this situa- 
tion? 

2. Three-year-old Sally, crying bitterly, ran home from a neigh- 
bor’s yard, complaining that the little boy and girl who lived there 
would not let her play with them. On patient inquiry into the situ- 
ation, Sally’s mother discovered that the day before, when Sally 
had played with them, she brought home with her a doll and a toy 
auto which belonged to her neighbors, How would you have handled 
this situation if you were Sally's mother? 

3. Margaret’s Aunt Anne has no children of her own. She loves 
Margaret and often used to invite this three-year-old niece to spend 
the night with her and Uncle Joe. Margaret found the overnight 
visits exciting adventures. Now Margaret is very unhappy because 
Aunt Anne tells Mother that they cannot invite Margaret any more. 
On the child’s last visit she opened Uncle Joe’s desk, pulled all his 
papers out, and scattered them over the floor. Then she pulled 
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several dozen books off the shelves and tossed them carelessly about, 
damaging some of them. How would you handle this situation if 
you were Margaret’s parent? 

4. Tommy is a member of a four-year-old junior kindergarten 
group. The children have built a village shopping center of boxes, 
and each has a job to do in it. One runs the grocery store, another 
the gas station, and so on. Tommy did not like any of the jobs the 
group suggested for him. He wants to move around freely in the 
village and insists on being the postman who delivers packages and 
letters. The group had not planned to have a postman. How would 
you handle this? 

5. A group of four-year-olds are playing “house” in Andy's 
back yard where Andy’s father has built a playhouse for him. Andy 
insists that he be the papa because this is really his house. Jerry 
argues that he has a right to be the father because he will soon be 
five years old and is the oldest in the group. If you were the adult 
guiding these youngsters in their play, what would you do? 


CHAPTER 7 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES AND GOALS 
FOR THE YOUNG CHILD 


Most of us tend to think of the development of democratic 
values and goals as a conscious process that takes place when 
boys and girls are old enough to think out such questions for 
themselves. In studying Parenthood in a Free Nation, we have 
seen what a fallacy this is. 

In Chapter 1, “learning to distinguish between right and 
wrong” was listed as one of the developmental tasks of these 
earliest years. The process by which this task is accomplished 
has been described. 


TRAINING THE BABY 


The newborn child has no value judgments. Being cared for 
by kindly persons he can trust provides the good relationship 
which is the essential foundation for successful training of the 
baby. The processes of child training inevitably require the 
child’s acceptance of certain regulations which parents seek to 
impose because of the cultural and social values which they, 
themselves, have accepted. Such fundamental procedures as 
weaning, establishing healthful feeding and sleeping habits, 
and toilet training are examples of these. The parents’ task is 
to get the child to accept such procedures and to want to con- 
form to them. Most children will gradually do this if these values 
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and goals are presented to them by loving parents in a reason- 
able way which does not demand more than the child is ready 
for, and which allows him time to work out his feelings about 
these new adjustments he is being asked to make. 

Because such habits as feeding, sleeping, and elimination are 
among the earliest “values” or “goals” which parents strive to 
get their children to accept, the attitudes of parents in regard 
to these regulations are important. If parents have sound prin- 
ciples to guide them in their methods of baby training, they are 
not likely to arouse resentment and resistance in the youngster. 
Regulations in regard to feeding, sleeping, and toilet training 
cannot be rigidly imposed, because of the individual differences 
among children in their readiness for such regulations. Each 
mother needs to watch her child, see what stage he is ready for, 
and handle him accordingly. 

For example, in the matter of both bowel and bladder con- 
trol, the mother will watch for signs of regularity and indications 
that the child is beginning to be aware of his need to eliminate. 
She will then provide ready opportunities for him to use the 
toilet, show pleasure in his success, and try to avoid feelings of 
annoyance or disappointment when “accidents” occur. So sensi- 
tive is the baby to his mother’s feelings that tension in her man- 
ner, an annoyed or angry tone in her voice, or a sudden jerk of 
her arms when she holds him may start him crying. Her expres- 
sion of affection by voice or gesture can be so reassuring to the 
baby that apprehension disappears and discomfort may be re- 
placed by pleasure. 

In her efforts at good habit training, if a mother shows dis- 
appointment or annoyance when her child fails to perform as 
she would like, the youngster may lose confidence in his ability 
to please her and develop a real anxiety which hinders his 
successful performance. If mother gets cross and punishes 
the youngster for failing to live up to regulations, she may arouse 
resentment and hostility in the child, so that he will not want 
to conform or to please her. 
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Because of the individual differences among youngsters, the 
precise age at which desirable habits of feeding, sleeping, and 
eliminating are established is no longer regarded as of much 
importance. What is important is that the youngster should 
want to cooperate because of the good relationship between 
him and his parents, and because what is asked of him is reason- 
able and attainable. Unless a child has some physical difficulty 
that interferes with learning or is in a setting which impedes his 
ability to do so, he will learn good habits when he is ready to 
do so. 


Implications and Applications 


Can you describe the parental attitude toward baby training which 
you think encourages cooperation in the child? What parental re- 
sponses to the youngster’s successes are likely to make him want 
further successes? Do you think his failures should be ignored? If 


not, how should the parent react? Why? 

What are some practical ways in which parents can use the baby’s 
urge to feed himself to encourage good feeding habits? 

What are some of the things that fathers and mothers can do to 
make bedtime so pleasant for the young child that his resistance to 
going to bed is minimized? 


PARENTAL VALUES 


As the toddler begins to realize that his parents do not always 
approve of his desires and that they have their own reasons for 
considering things good and bad—for approving or disapproving 
his behavior—he usually tries to please them. 

We recognize that it is desirable, when possible, for the child 
to understand why he should do this or that, or why he should 
not. However, the ability to understand such reasons develops 
very gradually and little of it can be expected during the pre- 
school years. As we noted earlier three- and four-year-olds ask 
questions endlessly. Many are “Why?” questions, very often 
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about what parents require: “Why do I have to go to bed?” 
“Why can’t I bring dolls home from nursery school?” “Why do 
I have to wear rubbers?” In raising these questions the child may 
or may not actually be groping for understanding of his parents’ 
reasons for considering some behavior good and some bad. By 
the age of four, many may be vaguely groping to understand 
causal relationships. Parents can try to answer such questions 
simply and directly, without resorting to “Because I tell you to.” 
However, they should not expect most children of preschool age 
to understand and accept their reasons. If the matter is impor- 
tant, the child actually does have to comply because his parents 
tell him to, Even though he cannot comprehend why they want 
what they do, he wants to conform to their wishes. And so, 
what father and mother consider good becomes the first real 
values the child acquires. 

This presents a challenge which parents of today find espe- 
cially difficult to meet. As the child comes out of infancy and, 
in his striving for independence which we have discussed earlier, 
begins to rebel, many fathers and mothers find it hard to set 
standards and hold to them. They realize that child rearing 
necessitates setting some limits, but they are confused about 
what limits to set. 

This is not due only to changes in approved methods of child 
rearing. Changes in such practices reflect other important 
changes in society. Dynamic forces which modify the economic, 
cultural, and psychological patterns of our society are reflected 
in all our ways of living. They inevitably influence what we do 
in the care, training, and education of our children in our homes, 
schools, and other institutions. The result is a much more rapid 
change in the methods of child rearing than would occur if 
such changes were based only upon new knowledge obtained 
through research concerning child development. As we rec- 
ognized earlier, such answers to problems of child rearing are 
gathered slowly, bit by bit, by assembling the results of many 
careful research studies, often extending over years in what are 
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known as longitudinal studies. In a rapidly changing world, 
changes in child-rearing practices do not await the support of 
such scientific findings. 

The uncertainty and bewilderment of most parents today are 
reflections of the great and rapid changes of our times. We have 
been and are living through periods of tremendous change in 
all major aspects of life—not only vast technological changes, 
but social and cultural upheavals which inevitably accompany 
them. In these upheavals, many foundations have been uprooted. 
Many persons have doubts about the value systems which they 
accepted as they grew up, and are uncertain what values and 
goals to pass on to their children. Lacking convictions of their 
own, fathers and mothers lack confidence in themselves and 
their decisions. Children—even the very young ones—sense this 
uncertainty, confusion, and inconsistency. This makes it diffi- 
cult for the child to establish standards of right and wrong, and 
to develop the conscience which is the major moral and ethical 
attainment of the early childhood years. 

When, in the volume on Basic Concepts for Parents, we con- 
sidered fundamental questions concerning values and goals, we 
recognized that each of us must find his own answers. Each 
person must choose those values which will guide his own 
actions from day to day, and which will determine the essential 
meaning and purpose of his own life. There is probably no 
greater incentive for any man or woman to clarify his own values 
and goals than the opportunity and responsibility, as a parent, 
to pass on to one’s children standards of right and wrong by 
which they can guide their own moral and ethical behavior. 

However, the soul searching which this necessarily involves 
is a difficult and often painful process. It is not easy to ask 
yourself whether you are asking your child to behave in certain 
ways only because you were brought up to behave in those ways, 
although you cannot justify these standards for other reasons. 
If you do not want your child to acquire the values you were 
given, do you have others that you are trying to transmit to 
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him? If you are deliberately striving to give your child certain 
values and goals which you were not given, have you clear 
reasons for wanting to do this? 

Perhaps you often feel uncertain about what seems best, and 
you wonder whether you should communicate this uncertainty 
to your children. What you have learned about young children 
suggests that they need clear-cut attitudes and answers whenever 
possible. So the parent’s problem is to do this as best he can, 
even though he recognizes that for him the answer is tentative. 
Recognizing this, parents will seldom be dogmatic, even though 
they express a definite position or opinion at the time. 

Whether or not a parent wishes to undertake to answer soul- 
searching questions in regard to these sources of his own value 
system is a matter for individual decision. However, all parents 
need to clarify their own understandings of the values and goals 
which they are striving to transmit to their children. 


Points for Reflection 
Parents will find it helpful to refiect upon such questions as: 


What standards of right and wrong am I trying to give my child? 

What kinds of behavior do I want him to think of as good and 
what are the ways of behaving that I would like him to avoid as 
bad? To what extent can I expect a child of his age to live up to 
these standards? 

Why do I want my child to behave in these ways? Are the goals 
I am setting for him important? Important enough to justify my 
insisting upon them? If so, how can I best get my child to accept 
them? 

Have I a real belief in the values to which I outwardly subscribe? 
Is it important to face that issue for the sake of my child? Why? 


Parental Example 


Another important Tesponsibility of parents is that of being 
examples which they hope their children will emulate. As we 
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have seen, the young child wants the approval of adults, espe- 
cially of those who take care of him and satisfy his needs. He 
learns to like these people; in fact, this liking grows into love 
for those who are closest to him. Because, they become models 
for him, they can demonstrate to the child the kind of behavior 
they want from him, and gradually he will try to behave like 
them. 

Studies in child development have dispelled the belief that 
good character is formed in children by constantly and con- 
sistently hammering “good habits” into them as early as possible. 
We realize now that children learn ways of behaving that are 
kind, considerate, and courteous by watching the persons who 
are close to them behave in these ways. They learn to emulate 
the behavior of these persons if they feel loved by them and 
loving toward them. Children learn honesty, self-control, cour- 
age, and all that is most important in life from seeing adults 
whom they love and admire, persons they trust, show honesty, 
self-control, and courage in their own behavior. But setting an 
example will not be effective unless there is a warm and 


Parental example 
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sympathetic relationship between the child and the adult who 
sets it. 

As the child nears the end of these early years, his conscience 
begins to hurt him if he fails to be like his models. These feel- 
ings of guilt arise in the child when he has done something 
which an adult—especially one he likes and whose approval he 
values—has forbidden or would disapprove. 

As the child learns to behave in ways that are socially ap- 
proved, he receives not only the approval of his parents, but 
also that of other adults and, eventually, of his playmates. He 
gradually learns to prefer, by himself, those ways of behaving 
which win him such approval, And so, in due time, the parental 
behavior he imitated in order to win approval becomes the be- 
havior he, himself, prefers. 


Implications and Applications 


Since parental example is of great importance, parents may 
well ask themselves from time to time: 


Do I “practice what I preach?” Or does my behavior imply: “Do 
as I say, not as I do!” 

Am I lenient regarding my own infraction of rules or standards, 
but severe toward those of my child? 

George’s father, holding his son’s hand, crossed the street when 
the traffic light was red. When George, age four, remonstrated, 
father explained that he could see that it was safe to cross without 
waiting for the light to change, but that George must not do this. 
Do I frequently tell my child that what I have done is all right for 
grownups to do, but not for children? Do I distinguish between 
situations where this position is a justifiable one and those where 
an adult uses it as an excuse for his own lax behavior? 


CONSCIENCE AS A POSITIVE FORCE 


As the child gradually takes unto himself the values which 
his parents have presented to him, he develops a conscience— 
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that is, his own ideas of right and wrong. He can hardly be 
expected to follow the wishes of his parents without their actual 
supervision, or substitute supervision which they provide, until 
he is four or five years old. By four or five, however, most 
children can usually do so, even though neither parent is present 
to see to it. 

When a child has internalized his parents’ rules and regula- 
tions so that he can control his own behavior, life really becomes 
easier for him. He does not have to wonder or worry about what 
father or mother will do if he behaves this way or that way. He 
can make many decisions for himself, with his conscience as his 
guide. It will provide the value judgments as to what is right or 
wrong. This is a significant step in the child’s development toward 
maturity, because eventually he must learn to guide his own 
actions and to control undesirable impulses. 

There has been much controversy among experts in the field 
of mental health regarding the constructive and destructive 
aspects of conscience—the positive and negative effects of feel- 
ings of guilt. Certainly, a strong conscience is very desirable 
for any individual. It is important, however, to help the child 
develop its positive as well as its negative aspects, Positively 
used, conscience helps each of us to live in ways that express our 
positive values and goals. Negatively used, it helps us to avoid 
wrongdoing from which we suffer feelings of guilt. 

It is especially important for parents not to overstress right 
and wrong, good and bad during these earliest years when the 
young child is freely expressing his natural impulses and desires. 
He should never be made to feel that he is a “bad” child, even 
though his behavior is not good. A child can become so anxious 
and fearful of doing something wrong that he becomes afraid 
to do anything unless expressly told to do so. He may inhibit and 
repress the natural impulses which he needs to express freely 
for normal growth and development in these early years. 

An overdeveloped conscience may have other undesirable 
effects in later years of childhood. It may develop into a 
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“goody-goody” or tattletale behavior which interferes with the 
child’s good relationships with his peers. Or it may tend to make 
a boy or girl the kind of “perfectionist” who finds that neither 
he nor others can attain the standards and goals his conscience 
demands. 


Implications and Applications 


A crying need of our society today is the development in 
every individual of a conscience which, collectively, functions 
as a social conscience that will enable us to survive as a moral 
and ethical society. Recognizing that the foundation is laid in 
the earliest years of childhood, parents of young children may 
well reflect on the following questions: 


What does a warm home atmosphere, where the child depends 
on parental love, contribute to such a foundation? 

What are some desirable methods of getting a young child to do 
what we consider desirable? 

What are some effective and constructive methods of getting him 
to stop undesirable behavior? How will such methods help him to 
develop his conscience as a positive force? 

In a democracy, the political philosophy of the nation stems from 
the individual citizen. The strength of character and conscience 
which each child develops through the value system of his parents 
is, therefore, important to the survival of a free world. In setting 
values and goals for my child, do I think of them in relation to a 
democratic way of life and the survival of free nations? Do I accept 
for my child the little child’s natural acceptance of all kinds of 
people, regardless of race, color, creed, or nationality? 


CHAPTER 8 


PROBLEM-SOLVING ATTITUDES AND 
METHODS IN THE EARLY YEARS 


Just as many persons do not realize that the foundations for 
the development of democratic values and goals are laid in 
infancy and the preschool years, many are not aware of the fact 
that the ability to solve problems begins in these earliest years. 
Parents often think that problem solving is something which 
boys and girls will learn when they go to school. They do not 
realize that the child is acquiring attitudes and methods in 
regard to problem solving from his earliest experiences. 


Even Babies Have Problems 


The infant has a problem when he is hungry. He learns to 
solve it by crying so that his mother will feed him. Later, so 
simple a task as learning to feed himself involves problems to 
be solved. No sooner has he learned to carry food to his mouth 
with his fingers than he is presented with cup, spoon, and fork— 
utensils that eventually he is expected to use as substitutes for 
fingers. In acquiring the elementary skills—learning to walk, 
to talk, and to handle objects—the youngster encounters One 
problem after another. Neither the child nor most adults, for 
that matter, think of these everyday steps of development as 
problems to be solved. But if we remind ourselves that a person 
has a problem whenever he wants something that he does not 
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have, we see that a problem may appear in many different 
forms. The “something” that one wants may be a material 
object, a skill, knowledge, a better relationship to someone, or 
the attainment of some other intellectual goal or spiritual 
value. 

You may also have a problem when you have something 
that you do not want. How to rid yourself of it may constitute a 
problem. When the toddler’s pull-toy is stopped by collision 
with the leg of a table, his problem is how to eliminate the 
table leg from the path of his toy. Also, not knowing what you 
want or do not want can be a problem. Then, the problem is 
to make a decision. Every time one makes a choice, one solves 
a problem. 


Learning to Solve Simple Problems 


The problems of the young child are personal and relatively 
simple. By learning to deal with simple situations, the child 
begins to acquire the problem-solving attitudes and methods 
he will need to solve the increasingly complex and difficult 
problems he inevitably encounters as he grows older. 


Trial-and-Error Methods 


As we saw when we read the chapter on “Problem-Solving 
Attitudes and Methods” in Basic Concepts for Parents, quite 
simple problems can usually be solved by using only three of 
the seven steps which constitute the scientific method of 
problem solving. These three are: (1) recognizing the problem; 
(2) considering various possible solutions; (3) choosing the 
one that seems likely to work best. Young children naturally use 
the trial-and-error method. Rarely do they stop to think about 
various possible solutions. They just try one way to accomplish 
their goal and, if that does not work, they try another. They 
repeat this process over and over, until they succeed or give up. 


Two methods of problem solving 


INSIGHT 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Trying one solution after another in the hope Seeing relationships which make 
that eventually one of them will work it possible to solve the problem 


Learning by Insight 


The trial-and-error method of problem solving is more com- 
mon among children of preschool age than is the other major 
method of solving problems, by insight. In the latter method, a 
person confronted by a problem analyzes the situation in such 
a way that he suddenly recognizes the response which brings 
the solution. Children solve problems according to the develop- 
mental level they have achieved. However, some very young 
children do, at least at times, demonstrate that they can learn 
by insight. Somewhat striking illustrations of these two major 
methods of learning are sometimes apparent during intelligence 
and performance tests. Here are two examples: 

A psychologist was using a form-board test for Pauline, age 
four, In the test the child was presented with several flat wooden 
pieces of varied shapes—a circle, a square, a triangle, a star, 
and so forth. The flat board from which these forms had been 
cut was laid before her, and Pauline was asked to put each 
piece back into the hole from which it had come. In order to 
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succeed, the child must either persevere with trial and error, 
or be able to see the relationship of the forms to the holes from 
which they come. Pauline had no concept of such a relationship. 
She kept trying to jam the square into the round hole and to 
force the triangle into the empty square space—and, of course, 
nothing would fit. She was not in the least disturbed by this, 
however. She finally looked up at the psychologist and said 
with a most ingratiating smile, “You know, you just ought to 
have bigger holes; these aren’t right at all!” Pauline adjusted 
comfortably to her situation, but not by solving the problems, 
not even through the trial-and-error method! 

George was three years old when given the same test. He 
tried twice to place forms in holes not of the proper shape. 
Then, on his third trial, he put the triangle successfully into the 
triangular-shaped hole. With that, he looked up at the psychol- 
ogist, his face illuminated by a radiant smile, and exclaimed 
“Oh!” Then, having caught the idea, so to speak, he proceeded 
to place all the forms in their appropriate holes. This was 
learning to solve the problem through insight—that is, he 
discovered the meaningful pattern of relationships between the 
shapes of the various pieces of wood and the holes. 


Questions for Parents 


Observant fathers and mothers will frequently see their chil- 
dren in natural play situations respond in the ways Pauline 
and George did in their test situations. 


If your child reacted the way Pauline did, what would you do? 

Can you suggest any way you might help your child to see rela- 
tionships and arrive at a general principle as George did, if the 
child himself did not get such insight? 


PROBLEMS ABOUND IN THE PRESCHOOL YEARS 


From the list of developmental tasks which most children in 
our society are expected to accomplish during their first five 
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years we can see what a lot cf problems a child will encounter 
in that period. If he solves them successfully and makes the 
expected progress in his physical, mental, and social-emotional 
development, there is no period of life in which a child makes 
greater strides. How can parents and other adults responsible 
for the care and guidance of a young child help him learn how 
to meet and solve his problems? 


Helping the Child to Learn 


In his daily play the young child constantly encounters 
problems. The piece he is trying to fit into a picture puzzle may 
not be easily adjusted into that space; the doll carriage which a 
little girl is wheeling may present a difficult situation when she 
tries to pull it up a step. Every time a child encounters an 
obstacle, every time anything interferes with his activity, he is 
challenged by a difficulty which must be faced. How he solves 
these problems is important for his own growth and development. 

When a young child meets such a problem, he is likely to try 
various ways of manipulating the toy or the obstacle—pushing, 
pulling, pounding, kicking—in trial-and-error fashion. The child 
may, however, call out for help, begin to cry with disappoint- 
ment, scream with rage, merely stand by helplessly to await 
developments, or abandon the involved toy and turn to some 
totally different activity. 

Which of these responses a child makes to a problem situa- 
tion, and which type of behavior he repeats until it becomes a 
pattern characteristic of him, are important to his growth and 
development. Which behavior a child will repeat will depend 
largely upon the adults in charge of him. If they encourage his 
efforts to solve the problem for himself, they will be training 
him to expect to face and solve his own difficulties. Wise parents 
may help a child to an understanding of his difficulty, but they 
will refrain from removing obstacles which are within the child’s 
power to overcome, and let him try to work out his own 
solution, sometimes with a little help. The young child whose 
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parents leap to his aid whenever he calls for any kind of help is 
likely to continue in his attempts to get others to solve his 
problems for him, instead of developing the mental and manual 
abilities necessary for him to reach solutions for himself. 


Implications and Applications 


Take several illustrations of the sort suggested above, in which a 
child encounters a problem. For each one describe different ways— 
some constructive and some not—in which your child might react. 
Then decide what you would do in that situation. 


LEARNING THROUGH PLAY 


Since most of the waking hours of children during their pre- 
school years are spent in play, it becomes a major avenue of 
learning for them. It is important that the play materials selected 
for a child should be suited to his own level of development. 
The problems which toys present should not be beyond the 
child’s ability to handle. In play, as in other activities, the young 
child needs to experience success much of the time. Some of his 
toys, however, should be sufficiently difficult to challenge his best 
abilities so that they promote his growth. The individual child, 
if he has a “well-balanced diet” of toys available to him and is 
free to play as he wants to, plays in those fields or activities in 
which he is growing most or developing most at that particular 
time. It is in his play that the young child has opportunities to 
express himself and to exercise his newly acquired abilities at 
each stage of his development. 


Choosing Toys for Infants 


This suggests that a baby’s first toy should be a bright object, 
hanging where he can follow it with his eyes. It should pref- 
erably be red, yellow, blue, or green, rather than the traditional 
dainty pinks or blues which match layettes but are not so likely 
to attract the infant’s attention. By the age of three or four 
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months, the baby can begin to grasp and retain a small, simple 
object such as a rattle or cube. Soon after that he is ready for 
play with hanging or dangling toys which he can begin to reach 
for and grasp. 

Most babies can learn to handle a small, soft ball when they 
are six to nine months old, and are able to drop a small object 
into a simple container before they are a year old. At about 
one year, they can usually begin to open and close simple boxes. 
These facts about development in infants will serve as guides to 
parents in providing toys that encourage their babies to exercise 
the new abilities that the infants normally are acquiring. 

Playthings which train the baby’s powers of seeing and hear- 
ing are desirable. As his development proceeds, toys that 
stimulate the child to exercise through reaching, grasping, push- 
ing, pulling, and kicking help to develop newly acquired muscu- 
lar powers as they appear. During his second year, the baby’s skill 
in manipulating objects increases, and he takes delight in such 
activities as putting pegs into holes, screwing and unscrewing 
simple things, and scribbling. Drawing a straight line with a 
thick crayon, turning the leaves of a book one at a time, and 
building a tower four or five blocks high—such play activities 
represent achievements that give the child real satisfaction. 


Points for Reflection 

Fathers and mothers who have an infant in their home may 
find it very revealing to examine their baby’s playthings from 
the viewpoint discussed above. 


Are his toys appropriate to his age? To his present development? 
What does the baby do with them? 


Play Materials for the Toddler 


Most babies creep by the end of their first year. Placing a 
desired toy at a distance from a baby who is not yet ready to 
creep will not induce in him the ability to creep. However, 
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when the infant has reached the point in his development when 
he is able to creep, placing appropriate playthings where he must 
crawl to get them will serve as incentive for exercising these 
newly acquired powers of locomotion. 

The same principle applies when the youngster is able to 
begin to walk. Push-toys and pull-toys encourage him to exer- 
cise his legs and feet. Since few children become really skilled 
walkers before the age of two, locomotion toys serve as incen- 
tives to toddlers in solving the problems of balance and motion 
involved in learning this fundamental and important skill. 

As we know, the age at which children learn to talk varies 
greatly, but speech usually begins during the first two years. In 
the development of speech, as in that of locomotion, performance 
cannot be induced before the child has reached the level of 
development at which he is ready to talk. However, when he 
has reached that stage, much can be done to motivate him to 
talk by providing toys which serve as incentives or stimulate him 
to talk. 


Implications and Applications 


How would you apply what has been said about play ma- 
terials for the toddler to the following situations: 


You think your baby could begin to creep, but he does not do so. 
What sort of situation would you arrange to motivate him? 

What toys would you provide to encourage walking? 

What are some of the play materials and situations which are 
likely to encourage talking in a very young child? 


Ages Two to Five 


During the years from two to five or six, the child’s develop- 
ment is more dependent upon the play materials which are 
available to him than at any other age period. Play activities 
change as children progress through these years. The play of 
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two- and three-year-olds is more alike than that of three- and 
four-year-olds. At four years, there tend to be obvious changes 
in play activities. The younger child often enjoys the mere 
manipulation of material, but at four years interest in actual 
construction becomes dominant. Also, interest in dramatic and 
imitative play becomes very marked in most four- and five-year- 
olds. 

These changing patterns of activity parallel the developing 
powers of the young child, and each change presents new prob- 
lems that challenge him as he strives for successful performance. 
Solving these problems is fun to the child, as anyone who ob- 
serves young children can see. He delights in each new accom- 
plishment and glories in his successes. If he perseveres in solving 
the problems he encounters as he masters new material and 
situations, he goes through character-building processes. For 
example, when a young child tries to build a tower of blocks 
and finds that it collapses, the experience of trying repeatedly 
develops perseverance, a very important problem-solving atti- 
tude. If he can discover the weakness in his building and find 
the remedy, he has learned a basic and important problem- 
solving method which he can apply to all sorts of problems, little 
and big. He has learned through failure; he has built upon failure 
to achieve success. 


Implications and Applications 


The problem of guiding a child’s play is not an easy one for 
the parent and the nursery-school teacher. Tasks must be dif- 
ficult enough to interest the child and to challenge him as a 
learner. But they must not seem so difficult as to discourage him 
from even trying, or to limit his trial-and-error efforts at finding 
solutions. Here are some of the problems parents, therefore, 
need to solve: 


How can a parent or other adult judge whether a toy is chal- 
lenging but not too difficult for a child of preschool age? 
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Many a good toy serves through the years. What a child does 
with it differs as he progresses through ages two, three, and four. 
Good play materials are those with which children can do some- 
thing. If you observe children of these several ages at play with 
blocks or dolls, for example, you will see that what they do with 
them differs at various ages. What do two-year-olds usually do 
with blocks? Four-year-olds? What do two-year-olds usually do 
with dolls? Four-year-olds? 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Obviously, the young child has problems to solve in other 
activities besides play. We have emphasized those involved in 
play because it is the chief activity of the child during his early 
years. But every aspect of life presents its problems and the 
developmental tasks of early childhood which we listed are no 
exception. 

As the young child strives to accomplish these, it is often 
difficult to separate the child’s from the parents’ problems. 
In Basic Concepts for Parents (Volume I), we recognized that it 
is important to ask: “Whose problem is this?” 

This is an especially important question for the parents of 
very young children, whose attitudes and behavior are so largely 
responses to the way their parents or other adults handle them. 


Points for Reflection 


What are some of the problems you are confronted with in 
handling your child of preschool age? Give several illustrations and 
in each one consider whether the problem is the child’s or yours— 
or both. 

What is your attitude toward these problems? Do they usually 
annoy you? Do you find them a challenge? To what extent do you 
think you actually use problem-solving methods (such as have been 

. described here) in trying to solve them? 


CHAPTER 9 


SELF-DISCIPLINE, RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND FREEDOM IN THE FIRST 
FIVE YEARS 


Parents who thought about the points for reflection suggested 
at the end of the preceding chapter undoubtedly found that 
many, if not most, of their problems involved discipline, respon- 
sibility, and freedom. These are the questions on which both 
parents and teachers most often seek help from specialists. 
Answers to them depend upon understanding of the meanings 
of these terms. Chapter 5 of Basic Concepts for Parents (Volume 
I of the Parenthood in a Free Nation series) suggests the 
meanings of self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom in a 
free society. Using that chapter to clarify their own concepts of 
these important characteristics will help parents to apply them 
to their guidance of young children. 

As with other personal qualities, the foundations which make 
a person competent for freedom are laid in the early years. The 
child of preschool age is just beginning to find his way in a world 
that is new and strange to him. He needs adult guidance. Very 
young children need to be told what to do much of the time, 
and actually like it much of the time. There are periods, of 
course, when they become very resistant. This rebelliousness 
is usually very marked at about age two or three, as the child 
struggles for independence and resents his dependency. 
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SETTING LIMITS 


Limits have to be set for children of all ages, beginning with 
late infancy. They become particularly necessary for toddlers, 
who are extremely active little creatures with a zest for exploring 
and experimenting, and little or no judgment for what is safe 
and sound, The vogue for extreme permissiveness, which pre- 
vailed among many parents for a time, is fortunately receding. 
However, it would be unfortunate if the pendulum of reaction 
should swing so far that overly strict regulations of young 
children’s activities denied them the freedom for exploration 
and experimentation which is essential to their healthy growth 
and development in these early years. 

Necessary and reasonable limits are good for a child. They 
help him to know where his parents and other adults who care 
for him stand, and where he stands. They give him a sense of 
a lawful and orderly world where he can know what to expect 
and how far he can go. They are evidence that his parents care 
about what he does and what happens to him, and that they will 
protect him when necessary even from his own impulses. 


Obedience Is Essential 


For the first three or four years of his life, the child needs 
almost constant supervision. If no one is watching, the creeping 
baby may stick his finger in the electric wall-socket; the toddler 
is likely to try to pull himself to a standing position by embrac- 
ing the floor lamp; or the two-year-old may climb onto a window 
sill. The three-year-old is likely to turn the handles of the gas 
range, and the four-year-old may be determined to play with 
matches. All such acts must be forbidden because of the danger 
to the child and others. Parents (or substitute-parents) must, in 
these earliest years, furnish practically all the controls which 
provide safety for the child. Self-discipline cannot be expected; 
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it develops gradually, through wise discipline imposed from 
without. 

Parents need, also, to insist upon those kinds of behavior 
which are essential to health. When the youngster becomes old 
enough to feed himself, washing his hands before eating must 
be required for his own protection and the health of others 
whose food he might handle. Reasonable bedtime hours and 
periods of rest are important for health and should be required. 

As he emerges from infancy, the child must gradually learn 
to recognize the needs and rights of others. Consideration of 
others develops slowly because of the normal self-centeredness 
of young children; learning to take turns in play activities and 
to share “goodies” with other youngsters is a slow and gradual 
process. Two- and three-year-olds can begin such learning by 
accepting adult guidance, but rarely will they share voluntarily, 
nor can that be expected of them. 

If parents exercise control over situations involving danger 
to the child, himself, or to others, habits important to health, 
and consideration for the rights of others, the child may be 
allowed considerable and even entire freedom in his other 
activities. Beyond those limitations suggested above, youngsters 
need the greatest possible freedom to adventure and explore in 
the many and varied ways which express and promote their 
normal growth and development. 


Health Rights of others 
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Implications and Applications 


If you agree that reasonable limits are good for a child, how 
would you apply this in guiding the behavior of your preschool 
child? 

Suggest several limits you would set for a toddler to avoid danger; 
to promote health. 

What are some of the restrictions you would establish for most 
three-year-old children for reasons of safety? To promote health? 
To protect the rights of others? 

What are some you would set for four-year-olds? 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


Any parent of a very young child is likely to say, “Oh yeah? 
That’s all very well as theory, but how do you get the child to 
obey? He hasn’t any basis for judging what is safe or dangerous, 
healthful or unhealthful, fair or unfair, and he’s too young to be 
reasoned with in regard to most of these standards—so what 
do you do?” 

If requirements are limited to those types of situations sug- 
gested above, the day will not be a series of prohibitions so 
that the child resents a steady stream of “No! No!” As we have 
recognized earlier, the child who has many gratifications can 
tolerate some frustrations. 

Rejecting certain behavior without giving the child a feeling 
that he, himself, is rejected is a subtle art. However, if com- 
mands are given in a firm but kindly and affectionate way, the 
limits set by persons he trusts add to the child’s feelings of 
security, and he wants to conform to their wishes. The child 
becomes disciplined through persons who love him and whom 
he loves, whom he comes to know are fair and reasonable. Then 
restraint or even punishment will not come as withdrawal of 
love, as rejection or hostility, but actually as proof that his 
parents care and want to protect and help him. There are no 
“techniques” of discipline that will really be effective in leading 
to self-discipline unless a child actually feels that the grown-ups 
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who exercise controls are for him rather than against him. It is 
their love that makes him want to obey. 

In setting standards of any kind, as we have seen again and 
again, parents need guiding principles. They need to know what 
can reasonably be expected of a child of this age, and of this 
particular child. They can try to make positive approaches that 
may avoid negative reactions on the child’s part. A youngster’s 
behavior can often be redirected away from a prohibited situ- 
ation and to an acceptable one. Substitute goals that are 
acceptable will often satisfy a child as well as those that are 
forbidden. 

Many of the situations that create conflicts between parents 
and their young children can actually be avoided by a little 
thoughtful planning. Valuable, breakable objects can be put 
out of reach in those places where the child usually plays, and 
things he can handle should be made available. If grown-ups 
conspicuously wash their hands before eating, youngsters are 
likely to want to do the same. Objects that he can safely manipu- 
late can give him the same opportunities to investigate and 
explore that he would get from dangerous, valuable, or breakable 
ones. As we know, children of this age have brief spans of 
attention and wide-ranging interests, and are usually easily dis- 
tracted. Turning a youngster’s attention to some new attraction 
or diverting his interest will frequently avoid some impending 
crisis, especially during toddlerhood. Later in the preschool 
years, diverting the child is not likely to be so effective, but by 
that time he has some comprehension of parental demands, 
and is likely to accept clear, firm, consistent authority. 

Forbidden situations and activities are best avoided by pro- 
viding plenty of opportunities for those that are acceptable to 
both parents and child. Children must be protected, of course, 
but not so completely that they become fearful and intimidated. 
They will occasionally have falls and bumps, scratches and 
bruises, but these are an inevitable part of exploration and 
adventure—of discovering the nature of their world. 
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When the positive is accentuated, incentives for behaving in 
acceptable ways take precedence over punishment. As we know, 
parental approval is the major incentive for children during 
these early years. It can be freely used and should be sufficient. 
Material or extraneous rewards should not be necessary for a 
child of this age under most circumstances. 


Points for Reflection 


Parents must be firm and consistent about those rules of 
behavior which they set up, but thoughtful planning may avert 
many disciplinary problems. It is worth while to give some 
thought to various ways of “accentuating the positive.” For 
example: 


Can you illustrate giving a command or setting a limit in a kindly 
and affectionate way? 

Can you give an example of redirecting a young child away from 
a prohibited situation and to an acceptable one? What goals that are 
acceptable to parent and child might be substituted for goals that 
are taboo? 

Suggest ways in which valuable, breakable objects can be pro- 
tected in a home where there are young children, How would the 
ages of the children influence your method? What other factors 
might influence your procedure? What kinds of play materials 
could you provide which would help in this situation? 


Punishment 


Probably the punishment a child fears most is loss of parental 
affection. The mere threat of it is, therefore, likely to be effective 
and so is frequently used by parents. “I don’t love you when 
you act like this” is a rather common way of getting young 
children to conform to parental standards of behavior. If used 
for a child who does not feel loved anyway, such rejection is 
not likely to have much effect except to confirm the child’s 
feelings that he is unloved. A child who does feel loved, however, 
may derive feelings of insecurity from the use of such a threat. 
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Parental disapproval of a child’s behavior is, of course, a 
criticism of him in a sense. In fact, there are psychologists who 
argue that it is because he fears the temporary withdrawal of 
parents’ affection that the child tries to conform to their wishes. 
To this author, a child’s being out of favor for a short time 
while his parents reject some particular behavior of his is not 
actually felt to be loss of parental affection by the child. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that it is difficult to separate the child 
from his acts; he must know that he is responsible for them. 
There is no harm in letting a young child feel that he is out of 
favor for a very brief time because he has behaved badly, but 
he should never be made to feel that he has lost (or could lose) 
his father’s or mother’s love. 

As we saw when we studied Basic Concepts for Parents, the 
more we understand children and the more we are able to 
provide them with the right kind of environment and experience, 
the less do we have to use punishment. The only justification 
for punishment is to avoid repetition of the forbidden act. One 
of the major difficulties about using it, especially with young 
children, is that often it leaves the child in a quandary, He learns 
from it what not to do, but not what to do. Punishment should 
be accompanied by suggestions of behavior that would be 
acceptable. 

In the discussion of punishment in Volume I, Basic Concepts 
for Parents, we pointed out that, when punishment seems nec- 
essary, the nearer one car come to natural punishment, the 
better. In such punishments the child experiences (as nearly as 
possible) the natural consequences of his forbidden act, and so 
learns why such behavior is undesirable. This makes it un- 
necessary to administer any other punishment. However, it is 
extremely difficult to use natural punishment to correct misbe- 
havior of a very young child. One cannot let him cross a 
forbidden street with dangerous traffic so that he will learn why 
this is forbidden. Situations which involve danger and threats 
to health must be handled in some other way. 
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The punishment used should be logically related to the mis- 
behavior so that even the child can see some relationship 
between what he did and the penalty he has to pay. For example, 
a child might have permission to play in the yards of next-door 
neighbors, but not in yards across the street. If he disobeys and 
crosses the street, a reasonable penalty might be that he could 
not leave his own yard for a time, until he could be trusted not 
to cross the street. If Mary fusses about her food and is very 
disagreeable at the family dinner table, a logical punishment 
would be that she must eat her dinner alone so as not to spoil 
the family dinner-hour. 


Implications and Applications 


Can you give an example of misbehavior for which you would 
punish a three-year-old? How would you punish him? Why? 

Can you explain how you might reject certain behavior without 
seeming to reject the child? Do you think this would be understood 
by a child of preschool age? 


RESPONSIBILITY 


In earlier chapters, especially in relation to feelings of 
security and adequacy, we have discussed the importance of 
letting a child take those responsibilities which he can be ex- 
pected to assume. Like other valuable traits of character, training 
for responsibility begins in the home in the earliest years of child- 
hood. We have seen how eager the young child is to do things for 
himself. Gradually, he becomes able to satisfy his own needs 
and wants if given opportunities to learn to take these respon- 
sibilities. Eventually he learns to do some things for other 
people. 

As we think of the preschool child, we recognize that his 
responsibilities are little today and bigger tomorrow. That is how 
he learns. It is important that we expect neither too little nor 
too much of him. 
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Questions to Consider 


In order not to expect either too little or too much of a child, 
parents need to give some thought to what responsibilities they 
can expect their preschool children to take. 


Can you list some responsibilities that you think it is reasonable 
to expect of a two-year-old? Of a child, age three? Of one who is 
four? 

How would you encourage children of this age to meet their 
responsibilities? What would you do when they fail to meet them? 


LEARNING TO USE FREEDOM 


Freedom is very important for the healthy growth and devel- 
opment of every young child. He learns to use it gradually, 
beginning with limited choices within a controlled situation. 
Greatest and most important opportunities for exercising such 
freedom come in his play activities. If play materials have been 
wisely selected so that they are safe and durable and appropriate 
for the child, he should be free to play with them in any way he 
chooses, except that he should not be permitted to use them 
destructively. 

Young children may be given freedom of choice in many 
controlled situations where they cannot make a really wrong 
choice. If Susie has a red and a blue dress for everyday wear, 


Freedom of choice in controlled situations 
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she can choose the color she wants to wear today. If Tom has 
a penny or two to spend, he can be free to buy what he wishes 
that may be available for that amount. Simple as these examples 
may be, they are a recognition that the beginnings of choice 
are the beginnings of freedom. 


CHAPTER 10 


CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CHANGE DURING EARLY CHILDHOOD 


In Basic Concepts for Parents we recognized that each of us 
is an ever-changing individual living in an ever-changing world. 
The child himself changes just by growing. From infancy through 
the years of early childhood, parents and children, themselves, 
must constantly adjust to the changes which result from the 
child’s growth. We have seen how new problems arise, for 
example, as soon as an infant can creep. He needs adult 
protection both for himself and for some of the objects which 
now are within his reach. Soon his toddling necessitates further 
adjustments. We have noted that, in addition to changes result- 
ing from physical growth and development, normal personality 
changes occur as a child progresses through developmental 
stages. 

Many other factors besides the child’s own growth and de- 
velopment contribute to the changes in his personality and 
behavior. For example, changes in his environment, in his re- 
lations to parents and others, in his family when new babies 
appear or when someone dies—all such changes interact with 
with the changes the child, himself, is going through. 

The infant and the child of preschool age give little evidence 
of being conscious of change, if their own daily lives are well 
regulated and what they expect usually occurs. They soon come 
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to expect the schedule of feeding, sleeping, dressing and un- 
dressing, “toileting,” and playtime which is customary in their 
respective households. They are not surprised when daylight 
changes to darkness, and they are able to connect this with 
bedtime. They begin to recognize many regular changes as cues 
for some change in their own activities. 


Some Changes He Takes in His Stride 


If his parents are able to make the young child feel secure in 
their love and protecting care, he seems able to take in his stride 
the natural changes which come with his own growth and in the 
immediate world around him. He vaguely realizes that he is 
becoming bigger and older, but usually he is absorbed in the 
here-and-now of his daily adveatures. 


Some Changes May Be Disturbing 


Significant changes in his own personal world, however, may 
be very disturbing to the young child. We have seen how the 
infant often grows apprehensive at the approach of a strange, 
instead of a familiar, person, when he has reached an age when 
he can recognize the difference. During these early years, 
prolonged separation from one or both of his parents is likely 
to be very disturbing to the child. Another change to which the 
young child finds adjustment extremely difficult is the birth of a 
baby brother or sister, forcing the youngster out of his babyhood 
role and into one of greater independence and self-reliance. 
He now faces not only the painful task of sharing his parents 
with another baby, but also the penalties one must pay for the 
advantages one gains by growing older. It is important to help 
the child adjust to all these changes in ways that build self- 
confidence, lest feelings of security and adequacy be under- 
mined. 
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Implications and Applications 


Parents frequently find it difficult to know when a young child 
is upset by some change in his situation or routine. 


Can you think of some situations where your young child took a 
change in his stride? 

Can you think of some changes which disturbed him? How did 
he show his disturbance? In your opinion, why did these changes 
upset him when those mentioned earlier did not? 

How did you handle the disturbing situation? With what result? 
Can you think of a better way in which it might have been handled? 


LEARNING TO MEET CHANGES EARLY 


Gradually the young child becomes aware of the constant 
changes—both pleasant and unpleasant—brought about by his 
own growth and his changing world, He is not aware of these 
as inevitable changes which occur for all of us with the passage 
of time itself, because as yet he has very little concept of time. 
Also, he has no concept of change itself. For these reasons, it 
does not seem appropriate to consider the development of 
constructive attitudes toward change as a conscious process in 
young children. Nevertheless, the child’s emotional reactions 
to the changes he experiences in these earliest years form the 
foundations upon which his later attitudes toward change de- 
velop. To prepare an individual to meet life’s inevitable changes 
in later years, we must begin by helping him to meet those 
which occur in his earliest years. 

We have recognized that feelings of security and adequacy 
are basic to successful adjustment. Inner security is the best 
bulwark against the inevitable insecurities of life. Feeling able 
to meet the demands of the situations we encounter helps us to 
face changes. Knowing what to expect is a great help. 

A fairly stable routine of daily living is advantageous to the 
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baby and the young child, not only because they enjoy and 
learn from repetition, but also because it enables them to know 
what to expect. On the other hand, if routine is so rigidly fixed 
that they experience no variations or new experiences, children 
are not being prepared for change. 


Implications and Applications 


The author implies that, on the whole, a fairly regular routine 
is desirable for babies and young children, but that such routine 
should not be so rigidly fixed that no variations occur. 


Do you agree with this? If not, why not? 

If you do, give an example of the regular routine you would 
think beneficial to the child, and an example of how you would 
suggest varying it occasionally. Obviously, examples would depend 
on the age of the child; you might like to think of one appropriate 
for a child of 14 months and another for a child of three years. 


MEETING NEW EXPERIENCES 


We recognized, in Basic Concepts for Parents, that in all of 
us there are conflicting feelings about change: a desire for 
change and a resistance to change. We can observe both of 
these in very young children. They are usually uncertain and 
timid—perhaps fearful enough to hold back or withdraw—when 
they face a new situation or experience. On the other hand, they 
have great curiosity about new situations; they love to explore 
and to try new adventures. 

One way to help a child reconcile these two opposing re- 
actions is to provide something old and familiar that he can 
hang onto as he braves the new and unknown. For example, 
if the child is to sleep in a strange bed, it will help if he takes to 
bed with him the favorite dolls or teddy bears that he is accus- 
tomed to keep with him at bedtime. If a strange baby sitter is 
to take care of him, the sitter should come while mother is 
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there so that the child can get acquainted with the newcomer 
while still feeling the security of mother’s presence. If the family 
is taking a trip, taking along some of a youngster’s favorite 
playthings will help him to feel at home in unfamiliar places. 
If a child can experience changes during these early years with- 
out feeling disturbed or fearful, he is likely to meet later changes 
without undue apprehension, and even with a desire to explore 
and find satisfactions. On the other hand, a child who has 
repeatedly had to meet changes and new experiences in ways 
that made him feel insecure and fearful is likely to become 
resistant to all changes and to retreat from new experiences. 

Any separation from mother is, as we know, difficult for a 
young child, but he must gradually learn to adjust to this. 
Entrance to nursery school or kindergarten is a big step for the 


Your planning can make change a thrill instead of a threat 


OTE meu 
Mass 


Bring along a familiar doll Bring new baby sitter in Stay in sight at school 
if she’s to sleep in early—stay while they until she’s ready to 
a strange bed get acquainted release you 
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child; it can be upsetting to him unless it is handled with 
understanding and a careful regard for the child’s emotional 
needs. He needs to be familiar with the school and to have a 
feeling of trust in the teacher before he is really ready for 
separation from his mother. 

All new experiences need to be handled carefully if they are 
to build self-confidence in the child instead of breaking it down. 
Adults should try to anticipate changes when possible, so that 
they can prepare children for what they may expect. No matter 
how carefully one plans for the new experiences, however, 
children will react differently to it, depending on the unique 
nature of each child and his past experiences. For this reason, 
adults should be sensitive to the child’s feelings and try to 
understand the meaning of his behavior. When feeling uncertain 
or apprehensive, children may react in various ways. They may 
retreat or withdraw from the new, strange situation. They may 
just stand, passive and immobile. They may get aggressive and 
try to fight; they may “act silly” to get the reassurance of atten- 
tion from others. In some instances a child may resort to 
infantile behavior, crying for his mother and wanting to be held 
and comforted like a baby. 

What is important is that children’s feelings should be under- 
stood, and that they be given the reassurance that will help them 
to meet new experiences with confidence and eager anticipation. 
In the somewhat sheltered and protected life which infants and 
young children should have, there will still be ample opportunity 
for the child to encounter changes and have new experiences. 
These opportunities increase as the child reaches ages three and 
four, so that he can really be helped gradually to learn to meet 
change with equanimity. 


Implications and Applications 


Parents may find it helpful to list some of the changes or new 
experiences which even a reasonably sheltered and protected 
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young child is likely to encounter. Examples might include those 
of a year-old, a two-, a three-, and a four-year-old child. 


Suggest ways in which you would try to understand the meaning 
of the child’s behavior when he meets each of these new experiences. 
How would you handle the situation to try to build his self-con- 


fidence? 


Unfortunately, great numbers of young children do not have 
sheltered and protected early years. And, in this increasingly 
mobile age many are taken from place to place, never remaining 
long enough in any situation to get a feeling of being at home 
in a familiar environment. Under such circumstances, special 
efforts should be made to minimize the disturbing effects of these 


changes upon them. 


Points for Reflection 


It is estimated that about one out of every five American 
families will move this year. Many parents are concerned about 
this mobile pattern of life made necessary by the occupation of 
the father or by other circumstances. Some feel that it has 
advantages in that children have to learn to adjust to a number 
of different situations. 

What, in your opinion, are the disadvantages of such mobility 
for children? What advantages might there be? 

What would you suggest. parents might do to minimize the dis- 
advantages of such a mobile pattern for young children? 


IN CONCLUSION 


Because the child begins to experience changes from the 
moment of his birth, his feelings about change and his basic 
attitudes toward change begin to develop even in the first weeks 
and months of life. Through the early years these feelings and 
attitudes will be greatly affected by his development of the other 
five characteristics discussed in the preceding chapters. 
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As we have recognized, our world and life, itself, are by their 
very nature quite insecure. The feelings of security—that inner 
security—which we are striving to develop in ourselves and our 
children help an individual to live with these insecurities of a 
changing world. The child whose parents have been able to 
make him feel secure in their love and protecting care during 
the helplessness and dependency of his earliest years usually 
seems able to take in his stride the natural changes which come 
with his own growth and in his immediate world. If he also feels 
adequate—able to meet what is expected of him—this, too, 
helps him to be adjustable in the changing situations he in- 
evitably encounters. 

With a changing self and a changing world, each of us must 
seek continuously for our own identity and our place in the 
world. The search, as we have seen, begins in the early years, 
as the child strives to understand himself and others and to relate 
himself satisfactorily to them. 

We have also seen how the child acquires his first values from 
his parents, and how their values are affected by a rapidly 
changing world. Many parents need to redetermine for them- 
selves the enduring values they will try to pass on to their sons 
and daughters to guide them in a changing world. 

It is clear that constant change makes life a process of 
continuous problem solving. Problem-solving attitudes and 
methods, essential to successful living, are learned—or not 
learned—in these early years of childhood. So are the founda- 
tions for self-discipline and responsibility which are essential to 
developing constructive attitudes toward change, and without 
which freedom cannot survive. 

And so we see that the six characteristics we are studying as 
essential to a mature, responsible citizen of a free society are 
so closely interrelated that they are really inseparable, especially 
during these years of early childhood. 


PART TWO 
Middle Childhood 


What Are Children Like 
Between the Ages of Five and Nine? 


The first four chapters describe the de- 
velopment which usually occurs during 
this age period, and the physical, mental, 
social, and emotional characteristics of 
children during these years. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE MIDDLE CHILDHOOD YEARS 


Middle childhood is the period during which most children 
begin their school life. Going to school for the first time is a 
tremendously important step for every child. In a sense, starting 
to school is to the child his first step into that wider community 
which represents the world. In some respects, for a decade or 
so it will be his main world. 

As he steps out into this larger world, the child has an eager 
and avid interest in every new object and experience. From the 
viewpoint of child development, going to school at this period 
is a very appropriate activity for the child. Having established 
a basic security in his family relationships during the preschool 
years, the child is now ready to turn his attention outwards, 
away from himself and his family, and toward the world which 
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surrounds him. In an environment which meets their needs, 
children of this age have tremendous curiosity; they are eager 
to learn. The wide, wide world is opening out before them and 
they are eager to learn about it as fast as they can. They want 
to know all about everything: what things are, how they are 
made, and where they come from; they want to know what 
things are for and how they work. They want not only informa- 
tion—that is, knowledge; they also want the skills and techniques 
of “do it yourself”—the “know-how,” as it is often popularly 
called. 

The school (if the child has been wisely guided in his approach 
to it) has a kind of glamor and magic. It is the place where 
he will learn to know and to do all these things for which he 
is so eager. One sees this in the glowing anticipation expressed 
on the faces of kindergarten children when parents bring them 
to school for the first time. Reluctant as they are to let go of 
mother’s hand and to let her depart from the school, most of 
them are willing to remain without her because they are moving 
away from dependence upon parents and toward friendly co- 
operation with other adults (especially teachers) and with other 
children. Enrolling in Kindergarten or first grade makes most 
boys and girls feel important and grown-up. 

One can observe changes in the behavior of most children 
toward the end of the Kindergarten period. They continue to 
enjoy imitation and dramatization, but interest in games and 
social activities becomes more marked and takes on new forms. 
Before he goes to school, play is the child’s chief occupation. 
With school entrance, both work and play have important places 
in the child’s life. He begins to learn specific skills and takes 
delight in acquiring new skills, both intellectual and physical. 
He is likely to be as excited about learning to read and under- 
standing numbers as he is about swimming, skating, and games 
involving motor skills, 

Unfortunately, a majority of children do not have an oppor- 
tunity to attend kindergarten. For the child who does, there is 
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a distinct advantage because he learns to adjust to being a 
member of a schoolroom group before he attempts, as one of a 
large class, to learn such skills as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The child whose initial school experience is in the first 
grade is likely to need a few weeks, or even months, to adjust 
to being one of a large group before he can begin, as a member 
of it, to learn school subjects and skills. He may not be ready 
to read as soon as the child who has had kindergarten. Studies 
have shown that a good kindergarten experience helps develop 
readiness for first-grade learning. 

Most parents can observe changes in their children with 
school entrance. Studies of the changes which they report em- 
phasize the child’s increasing independence and responsibility, 
and increased feelings of self-importance. These become espe- 
cially obvious in first-graders. This is an important period for 
the child in developing his concept of himself as an individual 
distinct from his family as a unit. In leaving home each day to 
spend hours in school, apart from his family, he takes a new 
pride in himself. He senses that responsibility for his behavior 
tests more and more on his shoulders, rather than on those of 
his parents. 

During the last part of early childhood and the beginning of 
the middle childhood period, most children develop a strong 
sense of initiative. With increasing ability to be independent, 
the child becomes aware of his own ideas and plans. As he 
carries these into action he has a strong sense of accomplishment. 
He feels important with the realization, “I can do.” He is 
aware of being more on his own; he realizes that his success 
depends increasingly on his own efforts. In the school group he 
needs not only the feeling of security of being accepted just 
because he is Tommy or Mary, a member of the class; he also 
needs to feel adequate because of what he can do. Throughout 
middle childhood, children need a strong sense of accomplish- 
ment to help them develop healthy personalities. Home and 
school, understanding this need, can help to meet it. 
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With the child’s entrance into school, there are many impor- 
tant social adjustments to be made. Not only must he learn to 
get along in much larger groups than those to which he has 
been accustomed, but he must learn to get on with all sorts of 
children, instead of the few he has heretofore wanted to play 
with. Cooperation with others in a great variety of undertakings 
now becomes the order of the day. 

With the important steps toward independence which the 
child takes when he enters school, he needs strong support from 
his home because his basic security lies there. Heretofore his 
world has revolved mostly around his home—his parents and 
his family. They continue to be tremendously important in his 
life, but now his teachers also become important. Their opinions 
and ideas may either reinforce those of his parents or compete 
with them. 

During the early elementary school years, other children 
become increasingly important to the child, At about the age of 
Seven or eight, boys and girls show interest in dressing and 
acting like their friends of the same sex. Toward the end of 


Major developmental tasks of middle childhood 


Developing individual Mastering mental skills Learning to get along 
physical skills with age-mates 
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middle childhood, sex differences in play interests become very 
apparent and a marked antagonism between boys and girls 
usually develops. By the end of the period, most children show 
a strong desire to belong to a group. They begin to associate 
with groups of the same sex and about the same age, and one 
can see the beginnings of the clubs, gangs, and teams of various 
kinds that become so prevalent in later childhood. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 


Parents and teachers who understand the needs of children 
of this age can help them through this important period of 
transition by working together to guide each child wisely as he 
strives toward independence. Through the years from five to 
nine, the child strives for three major accomplishments: 

1. The development of specific individual physical skills 
which will vary from child to child, and which are very impor- 
tant to children during these years and also during later periods 
of development. 

2. The mastering of mental or intellectual skills and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, which are major objectives of the school 
and other educational agencies of the community. 

3. Development of a wider circle of security as the child 
emerges from the home to enter school, where he learns to get 
along with agemates and eventually to belong as a member of 
his peer group. 

As you read and think about what children are like, how to 
meet their needs, and how to guide them wisely during these 
years of middle childhood, it will be well to keep in mind the 
three important developmental tasks listed above. 


THREE ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


It is often helpful to think of growing children in terms of 
their physical, mental, and social-emotional development, and 
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these three aspects are described in the chapters which follow. 
However, these three kinds of characteristics are not separate 
and distinct. For example, motor abilities have a basis in 
physical development; they are also related to mental alertness, 
concentration, and attention, and to social-emotional adjust- 
ment. The same is true of language ability and various other 
skills. 

The concept of readiness, widely used in relation to readiness 
for school, is an excellent example of the interrelatedness of 
many factors, each of which influences a certain result. Whether 
or not an individual child is really ready for successful adjust- 
ment in a school situation does not depend upon chronological 
age alone. It depends upon his physical development, including 
sensory and motor abilities, mental development, including 
language and other skills, and his social-emotional development. 
Among the many important aspects of this last are the degree 
of emotional control and stability which a child has developed, 
and the range of his preschool social experiences. Some children 
come to school prepared to adjust to a group in a classroom 
situation; they understand why it will be useful to learn to read, 
to write, and to grasp the meaning of numbers. Others have no 
such preparation. Whether or not a child is ready for a certain 
school situation will, of course, also depend upon what will be 
expected of him in that particular school. Schools vary in what 
they expect of first-grade pupils. 

In reading and using the descriptions of children which follow, 
one should always remember that all aspects of development 
are somewhat interrelated. Grouping them into physical, mental, 
and social-emotional characteristics is a rough classification, for 
convenience only. 


CHAPTER 12 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Rate of Growth 


During middle childhood, the years between five and nine, all 
parts of a child’s body continue to grow, but the rate of growth, 
which has been very rapid, is slower than in the years preceding 
this period. By the time a child is five years old, he is usually 
about twice as tall as he was at two. He is likely to be about 
three feet, four inches tall, and to weigh about five times his 
birth weight. However, there is a wide range of height and 
weight, our most common measures of growth, in children at 
all ages. Children of the same age vary more in weight than 
they do in height. A five-year-old may be from about 36 to 45 
inches tall and weigh from about 31 to 45 pounds, and still be 
a good size for him. For a six-year-old the normal range in 
height is from 39 to 49 inches, and in weight from 39 to 50 
pounds. Such differences among children are due to various 
factors—not only inherited tendencies, but also nutrition, 
health habits, and other conditions of living, such as climate 
and exercise. Many studies have been reported which indicate 
that children today tend to be taller and heavier than children 
50 years ago. 

Research studies indicate that from a child’s height, weight, 
and X-rays of his hands and wrists (as measures of his skeletal 
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age *) at age five or six, one can predict with a fair degree of 
accuracy what his adult height will be. Limits of a child’s growth 
are set by heredity, but food, exercise, rest, climate, and sunlight 
are factors which influence whether or not he reaches his limits. 
Some children are consistently small, while others are con- 
sistently large, and some are irregular in growth. Therefore, 
chronological age and general characteristics of body-build are 
also taken into account when trying to determine the maturity 
level of the body and to differentiate it from mere size of 
body. 

Studies have also shown that, under normal conditions and 
in an environment that is reasonably stable, the rate of growth 
of any individual youngster tends to remain consistently fast, 
slow, or average. However, research has indicated that growth 
tends to be somewhat seasonal. Usually, the greatest gain in 
height is achieved between April and June, while the smallest 
gain occurs between October and December. The reverse is 
likely to be true of weight; the biggest gain usually takes place 
between October and December, while the smallest gain occurs 
between April and June. 

When an American child enters the first grade, he is usually 
six years of age and is approximately two thirds as tall as he 
will be as an adult. His height usually increases during the years 
of middle childhood at the rate of about two or three inches a 
year. The average annual gain in weight is likely to be about 
three to six pounds a year. During this age period, the yearly 
gain in height for both boys and girls tends to decrease. How- 
ever, not all children develop in the same way or at the same 
tate. Some grow more in height, others in weight, resulting in 
body-builds that are popularly described as “tall and slender” 
or “short and stocky.” Each part of the body grows according 
to its own rate, in unity with the child’s growth as a whole. 


* Skeletal age is the measure commonly used, in combination with 
height and weight, by scientific workers to ascertain the level of maturity 
an individual has reached in his physical development. 
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Changes in the form and proportions of their bodies occur 
as boys and girls grow from infancy through adolescence. In 
general, they progress from the chubbiness of infancy to the 
long-legged, more slender body of childhood, and then to the 
heavier and stockier adolescent. There are some sex differences 
in the form and proportions of the body throughout this cycle 
of growth. Opinions among experts differ as to whether a certain 
type of body-build is a characteristic of an individual through- 
out his life or to what extent it may change at various periods 
of development. However, among children ages five to nine there 
is wide variation in body shape, ranging from obese to skinny. 


Rhythm of Growth 


Rhythm of growth is fully as important as rate of growth. 
Children grow by fits and starts. Because these are years of 
relatively slow growth, a child’s height is not likely to change 
greatly in relation to that of his classmates, as does happen 
with the growth spurts of the later elementary years. A child’s 
physical status can best be appraised by charting his growth 
over a period of years. 


Tooth Development 


Most children lose their first teeth during the sixth year as 
the six-year molars, which are the first of the permanent teeth, 
gradually push their way through the gums. Girls, being physi- 
ologically more mature, shed their first teeth a little earlier than 
boys. In the seventh and eighth years, the permanent front teeth 
(incisors) usually appear, first in the lower jaw. We are likely 
to recognize this period of dental change through the familiar 
and intriguing toothless grin of seven- and eight-year-olds. 
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MOTOR ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


Large-Muscle Activities 


As we have seen, between the ages of two and five, children’s 
play consists primarily of large-muscle activities. Gradually they 
become able to do more difficult and complicated tasks, but 
large-muscle activities continue to absorb much of their time 
and energy. By the age of five or six, most children have mastered 
the basic motor skills, such as sitting, walking, running, jump- 
ing, pushing, pulling, grasping, and throwing. 

The young child’s urge to be active seems to reach a peak 
at about five or six years of age. Boys and girls in kindergarten 
and first grade actually need opportunities for activities which 
utilize the large muscles. Many begin jumping rope between 
five and six years. They gain skill in balancing themselves on a 
rail, the top of a low wall, a narrow plank elevated at one end, 
or a tape or chalk-mark on the floor of the barn, garage, or 
nursery. They may have sufficient balance to use roller skates 
with four wheels, though not ice skates with a single runner. 
Because of their limited balance, a tricycle is an appropriate 
vehicle for five-year-olds. 

At six years, when they have achieved better balance, chil- 
dren are likely to beg parents for bicycles. However, they may 
still not be mature enough to ride them with safety and, by 
and large, bicycles are not necessary at age six. The age at which 
a child can safely be permitted to ride a two-wheel bike depends 
on the individual child and the traffic hazards of the area. 
How well he can be trusted to stay within the limits that have 
been set for him is just as important as are his physical skills. 
By the age of five, most children also enjoy dramatic play and 
are interested in using their motor and manipulative skills in 
dramatization. 

Children of six, seven, and eight continue to delight in 
strenuous physical activity. Any activity that uses the large 
muscles, emphasizing movement more than form, is likely to be 


enjoyed by all children of these ages. They are now also ready 
and able to begin to coordinate fingers and hands in simple 
small-muscle activities in which fine work is not expected, such 
as writing, sewing, and craftwork, and they are interested in 
developing such special skills. In fact, from about the age of 
five or six, there is great variation in the motor activities and 
skills of children. The individual child learns to do the things 
for which he has ability, with opportunity to practice and en- 
couragement for accomplishment. 


Using Smaller, Finer Muscles 


Individual differences in interests and skills among children 
of the middle childhood period are apparent both in regard to 
strenuous physical activities and also in the facility with which 
they perform tasks calling for the use of smaller, finer muscles. 
Improvement in a motor skill which utilizes both the large and 
small muscles is illustrated in the throwing of a ball. This activity 
seems to be beloved by all children, at almost all ages and in 
all places. When the very small child throws a ball, he uses his 
whole body and both hands. Even so, both the direction and 
distance which the ball travels are almost negligible. By about 
five or six years of age, however, a majority of children can 
throw well, using only one hand. The steady improvement of 
motor skills is also evident as they run races, play games of 
chase, skate, jump, and gallop or dance in time to music. Some 
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children of this age learn to ice skate on single runners. They 
climb higher and in more difficult places and balance themselves 
more skillfully, as they progress through these years. Tag and 
hide-and-seek are increasingly favored by youngsters as they go 
through the middle childhood period and, at about age eight, 
they are likely to prefer playing these games to playing with toys. 

Fingers gain in skill slowly. So does the child’s ability to do 
close work with eyes and hands. However, under favorable 
conditions, five-year-olds become quite skillful in construction. 
They can make objects out of wood, mold clay, and construct 
many different objects out of paper. These are only a few of 
the many kinds of activities through which children gradually 
progress from the use of their large muscles to the use of small 
muscles. 

By the sixth year, children become interested in using their 
skills in carpentry to make a table, a wagon, or a boat; they 
enjoy constructing houses big enough to play in. To be sure, 
these articles are crude, but making them has greater educa- 
tional value than watching one’s father turn out a perfect 
product. In the first grade, children are not ready to use their 
small muscles in fine writing, sewing, or drawing. That is why 
most schools today begin with the printed form of writing, 
called manuscript, which seems easier for beginners. 

By the end of third grade, if conditions have been favorable, 
most children can do craftwork with tools that require some 
skill. Improvement in speed and accuracy of motor skills con- 
tinues not only during middle and later childhood but also 
through adolescence, and appears to reach its peak at about the 
college period. 

The paragraphs above give only a general outline of the 
development of motor abilities and manipulative skills in chil- 
dren of this age. There is great variation from it in individual 
children in different environments. Overlapping is the rule; in 
other words, some children are still doing at nine what others 
did at five. 
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Handedness 


As we saw when we studied early childhood, a preference for 
one hand or the other is usually apparent by about the age of 
three, and is likely to be pronounced by the time the child is 
five or six years old. Therefore, by the time children begin to 
learn to write, most of them have shown a definite hand 
preference. 

There is some difference of opinion about what should be 
done when a child tends to prefer his left hand. Most specialists 
in child development and most educators in this country think 
it best to let a child use whichever hand he seems to prefer. 
Left-handedness does present some inconvenience in a right- 
handed world such as ours. Nevertheless, few parents and 
teachers try to change a child’s hand preference once it has 
been established. Also, many left-handed children tend to be 
more ambidextrous than most right-handed children. This gives 
them an advantage in that they may be able to use both hands 
quite effectively, sometimes using one for a certain type of 
activity and the other for a different type. 


SEQUENCES OF DEVELOPMENT 


In summary, we would emphasize again that the sequences 
of development of children in the primary grades are more 
subject to the opportunities offered by the environment than 
they were in the earlier, preschool years. Individual differences 
become more apparent; children now learn to do the things 
for which they have ability, opportunity, and encouragement. 
They tend to like to do things they can do well. Differences in 
their physical characteristics and motor abilities and skills 
become more marked, as these tend less to progress regularly 
year by year. In other words, one finds much overlapping of 
activities in six-, seven-, and eight-year-old children. Neverthe- 
less, there are many common developmental sequences among 
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children of these ages. Certain kinds of development practically 
always follow certain others. 

Children’s fervent interest in active play continues through- 
out this period. At the same time, they become better able to 
coordinate eye and hand in craftwork, writing, and other 
small-muscle activity. 


RHYTHM OF ACTIVITY AND REST 


Every child needs a rhythm of activity and rest. Fatigue 
makes a child either restless or apathetic. Some children are 
highly stimulated by school activities and have greater need of 
rest periods than others. Several short periods of complete 
relaxation during the school day are beneficial to both pupils 
and teachers. Each child’s rhythm of activity and rest should be 
observed. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 


As mentioned previously, during the early years of middle 
childhood, boys tend to be slightly heavier and taller than girls. 
In fact, at each age from birth to 11 years, boys tend to be slightly 
heavier than girls, and up to eight years they tend to be 
slightly taller. At about nine years of age, this tendency is 
likely to be reversed. From then into adolescence, girls gener- 
ally are slightly taller than boys. The same applies to weight; 
boys are usually slightly heavier than girls during the middle 
childhood period, but girls tend to be slightly heavier during 
the later childhood years. However, the curves of height and 
weight for boys and girls overlap. That is, some taller girls 
exceed smaller boys in height, and some heavier girls weigh 
more than lighter-weight boys. 

The six-year-old girl is usually about as mature in bone de- 
velopment as the seven-year-old boy. Although girls are gen- 
erally smaller than boys, they tend to be more mature physically 
at all ages during childhood and during adolescence. 


CHAPTER 13 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Physical development—including both motor abilities and sen- 
sory capacity—plays an important part in the child’s mental 
development, as was evident in the toddler’s rapid increase in 
knowledge when he became able to get about on his own 
steam. Through his own exploring, as every mother quickly 
learns, the toddler “gets into everything,” seeing, touching, hear- 
ing, and tasting all sorts of objects that only come within his 
reach as he becomes able to move about freely. 

As the child progresses through the years of middle child- 
hood, his mental growth continues to be, to a large extent, de- 
pendent upon his motor and sensory development. The child 
who is physically able to do what most of his agemates can do 
is in a position to learn with them. Ability to recognize like- 
nesses and differences, both in things seen and in things heard, 
for example, is essential in learning to read and to spell. One 
must be able to see the difference between the letters b and d, 
which look very much alike but are reversed in print. And 
one must not only see, but also hear, the difference between 
such words as pen and pin. 

The child’s sensory equipment, like his motor development, 
is usually about complete at age five, when he seems to reach 
a peak of sensory awareness, showing great interest in sound, 
taste, smell, touch, and sight. By five years of age, children 
have usually acquired the ability to name colors correctly. At 
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six, most children can match colors of various hues and intensity. 
At all ages, girls tend to be more sensitive to colors than are boys, 
but they are not always superior in color discrimination. In 
many children, however, the senses of hearing, seeing, and 
touching seem not to reach their full development until the 
age of eight or nine. These basic sensory and motor patterns 
are greatly dependent on normal growth and maturation of the 
nervous system, but opportunities for experience and practice 
are important, too. 

During the preschool years, children have learned to do some 
things, such as putting away their toys and washing their hands 
before meals, because their parents expect them to do these 
things, For the most part, however, what they have learned in 
those early years has been largely a result of their own interests 
and desires, without their actually thinking that what they are 
doing is learning. But, when they start school, they begin to think 
of learning as a goal. The child now feels that he must learn 
because adults and other children expect him to do certain 
things at certain times. In addition, he himself wants to do 
these things because he needs to feel that he can do what other 
children of his group can do. To feel comfortable in his world 
he must grow in his ability to understand and control it, and he 
must learn to behave in ways that are acceptable for boys (or 
for girls) in his social group. 

Most children show definite trends toward learning specific 
skills, both physical and mental, during the kindergarten period. 
From about the age of six years on, the skills which children de- 
velop are more dependent upon opportunities for learning than 
are the earlier, basic skills. Although these later skills do have 
their roots in the earlier, basic ones acquired by practically 
all children in the course of normal growth and development, 
the later skills have to be learned, and not all children learn 
them. 

The new skills acquired by boys and girls during middle 
childhood develop chiefly through strengthening, improving, 
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extending, and refining those basic abilities already established. 
Improvement comes largely through greater speed, greater ac- 
curacy, and through mastering more intricate activities. Progress 
will be dependent to a large degree upon the child’s capacity 
for learning, and so will vary from child to child. This shift 
from the earlier, natural learning of general basic skills to the 
learning of specific ones is evident in regard to physical skills. 
It is likely to become even more apparent in regard to mental 
or intellectual skills, because entrance to the primary grades 
of school emphasizes their importance. 

The relatively slow physical growth which is characteristic 
of this period is offset by rapid mental growth and develop- 
_ment, These years from about age five to age nine are a period 
of learning, in which the child will take keen delight in trying 
to master mental or intellectual skills if the problems requiring 
these skills are presented in a way to interest him and at a 
level of difficulty with which he can successfully cope. 

In the section on early childhood it was noted that intelligence 
tests of infants and very young children have not been found 
to predict accurately a child’s eventual intelligence. However, 
just as one can predict from certain physical measurements of 
a child at about the age of five what his adult height is likely 
to be, so it is possible, at age five or six, to predict the probable 
general level of intelligence of the child as an adult. This will 
apply only if a reliable intelligence test is given by a competent 
psychologist, and if the environment in which the child develops 
remains fairly constant. A child’s 1Q (intelligence quotient) 
may rise or fall markedly because of changes in special condi- 
tions that may influence his mental development. Barring such 
changes, research has shown that children’s IQ’s are likely to 
remain constant. This is to say that, if an intelligence test 
given during the early school years classifies a child’s intel- 
ligence as below average, normal, above average, or superior, 
this individual is likely to remain in that same general classifica- 
tion at whatever age his intelligence is similarly tested. 
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MENTAL GROWTH 


While it is not possible to discuss here all the characteristics 
of mental growth which are important in this period of child- 
hood, the following aspects of mental development give a 
general picture of the kind of intellectual growth that usually 
takes place. 


Memory 


Because learning is based on storing up experiences, memory 
plays a vital part. From birth on, the child has been gaining 
direct knowledge through his senses, accompanied by feelings 
about persons and things. From these he gradually develops 
ideas or concepts. 

By middle childhood he can make connections between 
various things he has known in order to arrive at a pretty good 
idea of something he has not experienced directly. For example, 
he can combine his knowledge of heat, sand, and hills or dunes 
to get some conception of the Sahara Desert. He has gradually 
come to the point where his memory of real objects is sufficient 
for his thinking accurately about them. Without the real object 
being present, he can learn from discussion, books, movies, 
television, and the like. Being able to do this is essential to the 
kind of learning expected of children in the primary grades. 

Memory span—that is, the amount that can be accurately 
remembered—increases with age. Also, as they grow older, 
children become capable of remembering more difficult and 
larger amounts of material over longer periods of time. Studies 
have shown that in the primary grades memory for the content 
of movies is high, and that it continually increases through 
adolescence. 
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Attention Span 


Like memory span, attention span increases with age. How 
long a child can continue doing any one thing will depend 
upon his own maturity, his physical state of rest or fatigue, 
how interested he is, and how difficult he finds the activity or 
task. Individual five-year-olds vary in the length of their 
attention span from one to 45 minutes. In general, children 
of kindergarten age may be expected to sustain attention from 
five to 20 minutes. Even six-year-olds do rather well if they 
voluntarily stay with a task for three quarters of an hour. As 
they grow older, this time period gradually lengthens. Individual 
differences in ability to sustain interest and attention—that is, 
to stay with a task—continue to be very great among children 
during the primary grades. 


Time 

At the beginning of this age period, children are not able 
to plan much in advance. They work toward immediate goals 
in which they seek immediate satisfactions. As they grow older 
and are able to work longer on a project, they can look forward 
to goals which may be somewhat removed in time and space 
from the activity itself. For example, the kindergarten child 
who earns a nickel for a single, simple task usually wants to 
spend it right away, whereas the nine-year-old may perform a 
number of chores over a period of some months and save at 
least some of his earnings toward a bicycle. 

Most children do not use such simple concepts of time as 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow correctly until about their fifth 
year. Ideas of time and space develop very gradually. Many chil- 
dren cannot tell whether it is morning or afternoon until the age 
of five or six. At about the age of seven, they can tell the time of 
day by looking at a clock. Seven-year-olds also know the time 
of day, the month, and the season, but they do not really begin 
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to understand the meaning of a year until about the third 
grade. Eight-year-olds are likely to know the date of the month 
and to name all the months of the year. Only toward the end 
of the middle childhood period (at about eight years of age) 
do most children have some real understanding of the difference 
between past and present. 


Spatial Relations 


As we found when we studied early childhood, actual spatial 
relations between objects, even the simplest ones of up and 
down, over and under, before and behind, which are the first 
to be learned, are not usually learned before the age of five. 
Concepts of space are, therefore, an important achievement 
of mental development during the middle childhood years. 
By the sixth year, most children learn to discriminate with 
regard to distances and become more precise in their use of such 
words as over, back, and from. During the primary grades there 
is a growing awareness of space that is beyond what the child 
can see, even beyond what he has never seen but knows exists, 
to include space that he imagines. He becomes aware of and 
interested in foreign lands and heavenly bodies. 

The present-day, worldwide, intense interest in space and 
its conquest is inevitably reflected in a heightened interest in 
space on the part of children of all ages. This leads to a zest 
for learning about space, even in children of the primary grades. 
However, their actual comprehension of such matters is limited 
at this age. 


Imagination 


The middle childhood years are thought to be a time in which 
fanciful imagination flourishes, and in which fairy tales, myths, 
and fantasies satisfy a need. However, some studies of children’s 
interests in reading show a preference for stories about children 
and familiar experiences of real life, although they still enjoy 
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the magical. A younger child tends to deal with the world as 
if it revolved around him, but, during this period of middle 
childhood, children are attempting to develop an understanding 
of the world as it is and their relationship to it. They are 
trying to sort out the differences between their imaginings— 
their wishes, desires, and fears—about an object or a situation 
and the actual truth about it. Many children of seven can make 
this distinction. 

The most useful types of imaginative activity for the majority 
of children between the ages of five and nine are those which 
help them to “work out plans in their heads,” to put themselves 
in the other fellow’s place, and to picture objects that are real 
but not present. During this age period the child begins to 
imagine concrete situations and manipulate them in his mind, 
instead of having to deal with them directly. By seven or eight, 
facing another person, he can tell which is the other person’s 
left hand and which is his right hand. This means that mentally 
he can turn himself around and imagine himself in the other 
person’s place. 

Many children spend considerable time in fantasy, imagining 
events, but this tends to decrease as the child goes through the 
middle childhood period. Children’s daydreams appear to fit 
into their total way of thinking and acting, as imagination 
may contribute later to a person’s creative abilities. 

Games with definite rules and definite patterns of order, 
such as “London Bridge Is Falling Down,” checkers, marbles, 
and the like, become very popular. It seems likely that the 
swing in interest toward these games is the result of children’s 
imagination coming to terms with reality, an attempt to live 
with other children in a real and ordered world. 


COMPLEX THOUGHT PROCESSES 


The more complex thought processes develop slowly and 
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of the very earliest years. As we have seen in studying early 
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childhood, mental growth during that period is great, and the 
essential foundations for such processes as abstract thinking, 
reasoning, and problem solving (regarded as the highest achieve- 
ment of adult intelligence) are laid during the preschool years. 
From these basic beginnings of what we call intelligence, 
children eventually learn to generalize, to discriminate, and to 
think more and more abstractly, so that they can deal with 
increasingly complex concepts. But each child has a long road 
of growth and development to travel before he is able to reach 
his own highest possible level of mental performance, and he 
needs wise educational guidance during his school years. 

Formal education consists largely of teaching concepts to 
children, As we have seen, children’s ideas of what things are 
and what they mean begin as very simple concepts. We have 
already noted that children’s concepts of size, time, space, 
numbers, and of themselves and other persons, differ at different 
ages and stages of development. 

Most educators and psychologists agree upon the great impor- 
tance of concepts in the thinking of both children and adults. 
The adults concepts reflect what things and ideas mean to 
him—that is, what he knows and what he believes. They there- 
fore determine to a great extent what he does. That is why the 
first volume of this series of books on parenthood is devoted 
to basic concepts. Parents need a foundation of basic principles 
and understanding which constitute a “philosophy of parent- 
hood” that serves as their guide in the practical, everyday 
situations in which they must guide their children. 

The importance of concepts or ideas in any thinking done 
by adults or children is tremendous. The significance of meaning 
in a child’s life extends far beyond his school and its formal 
education. Meaning reaches into every avenue and aspect of 
his life. If a child at age five or six, when he enters school, 
has a negative concept of teacher (or if he acquires one from 
his first school experience), it may affect his progress in school 
and even his general attitude toward education. If a child has 
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unhappy concepts of father or mother, of his own self, of family, 
or of friends, he may always have difficulty in establishing 
good relations with other persons. If he has a concept of arith- 
metic which makes him fear it, he will almost surely have 
difficulty in learning to understand numbers. Fortunately, 
under wise guidance, children’s concepts can be clarified and 
modified, but parents and teachers need to understand what 
concepts a child has and what concepts he is able to compre- 
hend at his stage of development. 

The quality and completeness of a child’s concepts are the 
best indication of his probable success in school learning, 
because understanding of what things mean is fundamental to 
all such learning. Modern educators recognize the importance 
of understanding for successful learning, because such school 
subjects as reading, arithmetic, and social studies are built on 
meaning. 

The kindergarten-primary years are strategic ones because 
mental habits and patterns of thinking that are basic to later 
learning and school achievement are established in these early 
grades, Many parents and even teachers do not realize the levels 
of comprehension which are characteristic of children between 
the ages of five and nine, or the wide range of mental abilities 
among children who are the same chronological age. As a 
result, much of the education which is offered to children 
during these early school years is beyond their grasp and 
meaningless to them. On the other hand, some children are 
never challenged to work at the level of their full potentialities, 
and their mental development is thereby impeded. 

We saw when we studied early childhood that most children 
do not begin really to comprehend even simple likenesses and 
differences until toward the end of the preschool period. Learn- 
ing to generalize by finding likenesses and to discriminate by 
perceiving differences, is essential for children who are expected 
to master the fundamental skills of “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” Learning to generalize about persons, objects, 
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situations, or experiences that are similar or have certain 
characteristics in common, and to discriminate between those 
that are unlike in some way, is a long and gradual process. 
And so, as we have also seen, is learning to think abstractly, 
which becomes increasingly important in later education but is 
a very limited ability during the kindergarten-primary grades 
when only concrete objects and events are meaningful to most 
boys and girls. 

Our knowledge of what concepts and how many of them 
should be known at any developmental level, as children pro- 
gress from infancy to adolescence, is far from complete. Much 
additional research must be done before any such definite 
standards can be set up. Even were we able to do so, such 
standards would have to be very flexible, because the individual 
differences in mental development and intellectual potentialities 
among children of the same age are so great, and thought proc- 
esses so complex. Only by careful observation of the individual 
child and by making every effort to find out what the child, 
himself, understands can we know what level of intellectual 
performance can be expected of him. However, we can make 
some general statements about the major complex thought proc- 
esses during these years of middle childhood. 


Reasoning and Problem Solving 


Children’s reasoning improves gradually between the ages 
of five and nine, and is absorbed into their problem-solving 
abilities. In fact, present-day psychologists tend to refer to the 
mental activity formerly known as “reasoning” as problem 
solving, even when no manipulation of actual objects is involved. 

Five-year-olds are interested in observing things which chal- 
lenge their curiosity and in very simple scientific explanations 
of everyday occurrences. They like to gather unrelated facts 
of all kinds, as they explore whatever their thinking suggests 
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and their experiences bring to their attention. One look at the 
contents of a boy’s pockets will be very revealing; it is likely 
to be a miscellaneous collection of whatever he can put into 
them. 

A little later, he tries to sort out and connect his collection 
of unassorted objects, facts, and bits of information; this is an 
effort to make sense and order out of his world. By age seven 
or eight he may begin to classify things and to collect special 
items, such as stamps, matchbooks, playing cards, and rocks. 
He sorts these in various ways and enjoys arranging them in 
order. He checks his classifications and verifies his values by 
trading the things he collects with other children. This interest 
involves seeing relationships of various kinds. He becomes 
aware of likenesses and differences, and learns to generalize 
and to discriminate. 

This interest is gradually expressed in increasingly compli- 
cated ways and may continue into early adolescence. Through 
it, children learn to make associations of a more complex 
kind and to arrange things in orderly series which they have 
reasoned out. It is one way of trying to find order in their world 
and to establish a series of boundaries in it. The child of this 
age gains satisfaction and a sense of security through being 
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able to put things where they belong. He gets a sense of 
achievement even when the objects he is using have, in them- 
selves, no particular importance for his development, and will 
not seem meaningful to him a little later. Many of the objects 
which boys and girls of this age collect, classify, and exchange 
with each other—such as playing cards and matchbooks— 
seem senseless to adults. It is what they do with things, rather 
than the things themselves, which is important to children at 
this stage of their development. In other words, it is the process, 
and not the content, through which they are learning in such 
activities. 

However, content becomes important in other ways as children 
of this age try to learn how adults think and reason. By asking 
questions they learn how grown-ups gather information, how 
they sort and classify it, how they arrive at conclusions, and 
how they try to prove that their conclusions are correct and 
accurate. In this process of trying to understand the predict- 
ability—that is, what they can expect or count on—in the 
world they live in, children begin to learn to cope with problems 
of cause and effect. Before the end of the middle childhood 
period, most children can describe simple cause-and-effect 
relationships for the material and physical things they deal with. 

From what they learn about adult ways of thinking, children 
who see examples of logical thinking and good problem-solving 
methods begin to organize their own facts and to form and state 
their simple conclusions. By finding and testing solutions to 
everyday difficulties, as children grow older they gain practice 
in thinking, 

As they come to understand the logical order of things and 
of facts, boys and girls of this age begin to detect simple ab- 
surdities, both in actual situations and in words or statements. 
They delight in riddles which utilize such tricks of thought and 
language. They may see the humor of a joke, without actually 
seeing the amusing object or ludicrous situation itself, This is 
a fairly simple form of abstract thinking. 
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Abstract Thinking 


During the years of middle childhood, children are still 
primarily concerned with concrete objects, realities that they 
can see, hear, feel, smell, taste, and touch. They still need and 
want, for the most part, to experience things directly and first- 
hand. Their thinking is largely about familiar present events. 
However, toward the end of this period they begin to enjoy 
vicarious experience; they can take delight in other people’s 
descriptions of things that are not present and of experiences 
which they, themselves, have not had. They gradually become 
able to make more adequate generalizations. From this they 
move on, as we shall see in later childhood, to genuinely ab- 
stract thinking. 


LEARNING AND SCHOOL 


Readiness for Learning 


The concept of readiness takes on special importance when 
children begin to go to school, because children at the age of 
five or six differ greatly in their readiness for what will be 
expected of them in school. The learning which a child under- 
takes when he enters the first grade requires that he be able to 
be attentive, to comprehend, and to respond in a group situa- 
tion. A child who has had a good kindergarten experience is 
more likely to have this ability than one who has not. 

Children learn best when they are ready to learn, when they 
feel confident that they can learn, and when what they are learn- 
ing is meaningful to them because the goal of the learning is 
something for which they see a purpose—something they want 
to know or be able to do. Experience is a good teacher only 
when the child is ready to be taught. To try to teach a child 
before he is able to learn is a waste of time and energy. What 
is worse is that it may discourage the child and cause him to 
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resist learning at a later time when he might be ready. Appro- 
priate material and equipment, a congenial environment, and 
skillful guidance will aid a child in his efforts to learn. 

The concept of readiness for learning applies to all kinds 
and all levels of learning. Readiness means ability to learn and 
is dependent upon several different factors: 

1. The learner must be physically able to learn. His body 
should have reached the development necessary for the partic- 
ular task to be learned. He should be adequately nourished. 
He should be rested and alert. Any physical defects he may 
have should be corrected as far as possible. 

2. The learner must have the mental capacity—that is, the 
native intellectual power—necessary to grasp what he is to 
learn. 

3. The learner must have had whatever experiences are 
essential as background for the particular task he is trying to 
learn. 

4. The learner needs to be able to comprehend and to use 
the language or other special skills needed for what he is to 
learn. 

5. The learner needs to be sufficiently happy and well de- 
veloped socially and emotionally to be free to learn. Feelings 
of security and self-esteem enable the child to use his abilities 
to the best advantage. On the other hand, any disturbance in 
his emotional relations may hinder his learning. Each learner 
must feel adequate to his learning task—that is, he must feel 
able to learn what he is trying to learn. 

6. The learner himself must feel that there is a reason why 
he should learn. He will learn more easily and enjoyably when 
he is eager to do so and looks forward to it. 

Most mental accomplishments are matters of slow growth. 
They must wait upon experience and inner drives and the 
satisfactions gained from frequent success. Nothing is gained 
by pushing a child beyond his readiness, his stage of develop- 
ment, or his capacity. 
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Language 


For most children, if they grow up in an ordinary environ- 
ment, language ability is an indication of their mental develop- 
ment. Most intelligence tests require comprehension of written 
or spoken words, and the extent of a child’s vocabulary usually 
influences his scores on such tests. The ability to use and to 
understand language is extremely important at all ages and in all 
cultures. All of the language arts are interrelated. The ability to 
express ideas effectively in speech is a complex art that is slowly 
acquired. It involves a large and rich vocabulary, knowledge 
of how to construct sentences and how to speak correctly. All 
of these are also involved in reading ability, in being able to 
read both silently and aloud. Writing, also, is largely dependent 
on language ability. 

The language which a child uses at school entrance is an 
important indicator of his level of mental development, but it 
also greatly reflects his home environment. Children inevitably 
come to school, therefore, with widely different potentialities 
and readiness for reading. It is usually not difficult to recognize 
signs of readiness to read. Children express their interest in 
reading in various ways. They want to know what the words 
in the picture books say. They may ask what printed signs “tell” 
or mean. They listen attentively and with great interest when 
someone reads to them; they may pretend that they, themselves, 
are reading. 

Children’s knowledge of words usually follows a regular 
sequence of development. They begin by learning the names of 
persons or things they can see. When they try to define words, 
it is in terms of use, such as: “Milk is to drink.” Later, they 
put objects into classes; for example, carrots and potatoes are 
known to be vegetables; roses and daisies are flowers. Gradually, 
they learn to classify according to less obvious qualities, to 
see more subtle and complex relations, and to organize and 
express their ideas in more comprehensive patterns. 
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At age five, children differ greatly in their language abilities. 
Some still use only very simple words and sentences; others 
(as was pointed out in discussing early childhood) are able to 
exchange fairly complicated ideas and to converse fluently. 
Five-year-olds can usually exchange ideas with other children. 
If their language experiences and training have been good, 
they can enunciate clearly, use complete sentences, and explain 
what they mean. They can tell a story about an experience 
which they have had. Repetition is common and helps children 
learn. 

Research studies have shown that children’s vocabularies 
may double and even triple in size between five and nine 
years of age. Also, there is a wide gap between the number of 
words children know and the number they use. In addition to 
increasing in size, vocabularies increase in quality and richness 
of meaning through many more adjectives and adverbs. Since 
girls, in general, mature faster than boys and are apparently more 
interested in language, they tend to have larger vocabularies. 

Estimates of the vocabulary of six-year-olds vary greatly. 
Different methods of studying children’s vocabularies bring dif- 
ferent results. Estimates of the vocabularies of six-year-olds 
or first-grade children range from 2,500 to 48,000 words, in 
various studies that have been made. Of course, there are very 
great individual differences among children of this age both in 
the number of words they use and the number they under- 
stand. 

Children understand many more words than they use in 
their own speech. This is especially true of the modern child 
who, through radio and television, is exposed to words he would 
not otherwise be likely to encounter at his age. Throughout the 
elementary school years, children’s vocabularies grow at a rapid 
tate. Whatever the number of words they may use in speaking, 
by the age of eight, practically all normal children can articulate 
all speech sounds correctly so that whatever they say can be 
understood. 
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From Spoken Language to Reading 


In our culture, reading is highly valued as a basic tool for 
learning. Most children come to first grade eager to learn to 
read; they have been told by their parents that they will be 
expected to learn to read when they go to school. However, 
children come to the first grade with widely different degrees 
of maturity, abilities, interests, and readiness to learn read- 
ing. 

If a child has even a little trouble in seeing or hearing, he 
may find it difficult to learn to read. As a result, he may not 
even try, especially if he was not very interested in the first 
place. If a child is given instruction in reading before he is 
able to succeed, he must necessarily fail. It is easy to see how 
a child becomes emotionally upset by failure in learning to read, 
particularly in a school situation where reading is the first 
requirement of formal learning. This failure may affect his 
relations with his parents and even with other children. 

On the other hand, success in reading may give the child a 
sense of adequacy and help him to relate himself pleasantly 
to others. Extremely high reading achievement, however, is 
not necessarily desirable in itself. In some instances, it may be 
the result of a child’s tremendous efforts to please his parents 
and teachers when he does not feel secure—that is, when he 
does not feel really accepted by them. In such cases, a child 
may push himself too hard in order to try to make up for 
feelings of insecurity at home or of inadequacy or nonaccept- 
ance at school. 

While failure to read can be emotionally very disturbing to 
a child and can handicap him in his relations with others, the 
reverse is also true. Emotional and social problems can inter- 
fere with a child’s learning in school subjects. Also, physical 
problems may impede a child both in learning to read and in 
his social-emotional adjustments. In other words, it is the 
whole child that learns to read. 
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From Spoken Language to Writing 


Learning to write requires a combination of physical and 
mental abilities. It is a complicated skill. The child has to 
perceive clearly the orginal forms of the letters he is trying to 
copy, and he must have adequate motor coordination to copy 
them well enough for his own letters to be recognizable. He 
must be able to see his own errors and to correct them. Children 
differ greatly in the amount of pre-writing experience they have 
had before they enter school, so they vary greatly in their 
readiness for learning to write. Some have done much scribbling 
and may even have learned from their parents to print or write 
their own names; others may never have held a pencil in their 
hands. Both parents and teachers need to recognize these in- 
dividual differences and to begin with each child at whatever 
stage he is. 

Many schools begin with the printed form of writing, called 
manuscript writing. This is done because it seems easier for 
children when they are beginning to learn to write. It also may 
help them in learning to read and spell. Most schools that begin 
with the manuscript form of writing encourage children to learn 
cursive writing toward the end of the second or beginning of 
the third grade. Most handwriting experts think that cursive 
writing, after it has been learned, is more efficient. 

Writing is a way of communicating, and children learn this 
complicated skill most easily when they use it for expressing 
thoughts or ideas which they, themselves, want to communicate. 
The good kindergarten or first-grade teacher helps children to 
make the transition from spoken to written language by using 
the child’s natural interest, For example, most five-year-old 
children can tell their own ages, addresses, and full names of 
their fathers, and take pride in doing so. By the age of six, 
most children can learn to print or write both their first and last 
names, and many can learn to spell and to write their own 
addresses. 
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There are differences in the way a school-age child uses 
language in writing and in speaking. Studies indicate that 
children’s use of language is likely to be more mature when 
they write than in their speech. 

Children need great encouragement as they learn to write 
and to express their thoughts and ideas in written language. 
A child’s use of language is affected by his total physical, social, 
and emotional development. The language ability of the in- 
dividual child must, therefore, be considered in relation to all 
these aspects of his development. 


Arithmetic 


In the section on “Numbers” in the discussion of early child- 
hood, it was noted that the most widely used intelligence test 
places the counting of four objects at the five-year level. It was 
also recognized, however, that many children of this age can 
count 10 objects and appear to understand the meaning of ten. 
Obviously, children come to the school’s first lessons in arith- 
metic with different degrees of readiness, just as they do in the ' 
language arts. 

A child’s understanding of quantitative concepts is not only 
a measure of his intelligence, but also a result of the experiences 
he has had. The understanding that children have gained through 
simple, concrete, firsthand experiences with numbers helps 
them to grasp the underlying principles of computation. Arith- 
metic must be a meaningful—not just a mechanical—process 
for the child if he is to be able to use it intelligently in daily 
life situations. 

Much can be done by parents and teachers to develop a 
child’s readiness for arithmetic. To be helpful, however, they 
must be aware of what the child can really understand. Five- 
year-old children generally have a real understanding of the 
meaning of three or four and, as mentioned earlier, may be 
expected to count four objects. Counting—that is, just naming 
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the numbers without pointing to objects as they count—appears 
to be easier, and they can usually count to 10 in this fashion. 

In American school systems, children are not likely to rec- 
ognize figures that represent numbers until they are about six 
years old. In first grade, most children can count to 20 or 25, 
do a little addition, and a very little subtraction, They can under- 
stand that fractions are parts of wholes, even though they do 
not usually comprehend or use the word fractions, itself. These 
ideas of number are generally in relation to concrete objects; 
children in first grade are not likely to understand the concept 
of number apart from actual objects. 

At about second grade in most of our schools, children com- 
prehend numbers up to nine. They can really understand what 
it means to have nine marbles, or nine rooms in a house, or 
even to have lived nine years. Most schools begin to check 
accomplishments of individual pupils in arithmetic in the second 
grade. Individual differences in achievement in this subject are 
very great, and it is important that each fundamental process 
—addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division—be thor- 
oughly understood and mastered before the child goes on to 
more complex applications of it. Successful accomplishment of 
second-grade arithmetic is essential for learning what will be 
expected of the child in third grade. By the time boys and girls 
finish third grade, most of our schools endeavor to have them 
acquainted with basic addition and subtraction facts, so that in 
fourth grade they can complete their learning of the basic 
multiplication and division facts. The achievements in mathe- 
matics that will be expected in later grades and in high school 
follow a logical sequence, and are built upon one another. 

Understanding of mathematical ideas is related to ability to 
deal with ideas of number, time, space, and weight. Play or 
school equipment that can be manipulated in various ways, such 
as blocks of assorted sizes and shapes, construction sets, and 
gym sets, can be aids to children in building the necessary 
understandings that are basic to mathematical concepts. 
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Scientific Concepts 


Science is usually not thought of as a school subject in the 
primary grades. However, scientific concepts include such 
mathematical concepts as we have been discussing, including 
those of number, time, space, and weight. And so, in a way, 
these concepts which the child develops slowly in the pre- 
school and early school years are preliminary to the actual study 
of science which will be part of his later school program. 


The Significance of the Kindergarten-Primary Period 


There is no more important period of education than these 
first years of a child’s schooling. During these years children 
need to master the fundamental tools of learning so that they 
can apply them easily and effectively to the study of many and 
varied special areas of learning all during their lives. Reading, 
writing, spelling, and speaking are essential to all learning. In 
fact, correct and effective usages of all the language arts are 
tremendously needed as instruments of satisfactory communica- 
tion among the peoples of this troubled world. The ability to 
understand and to use mathematical concepts and processes is 
of increasing importance in this age of modern science and 
technology. The inquiring mind and the ability to think and to 
solve problems (which John Dewey emphasized as major pur- 
poses of education) are essential to survival in the complexities 
of modern society and this rapidly changing world. 

The foundation for all of these mental characteristics and 
intellectual skills should be established before the child leaves 
the primary grades of school. Not all children have the same 
potentials for mastery of these basic tools of learning, but each 
child should reach his own highest potential. Some boys and 
girls will need a longer time for such achievement than others 
will. These individual differences should be recognized by 
parents and by schools. Whether a child takes only three years 
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or needs five years for successful accomplishment of these 
purposes of the kindergarten and primary grades is not impor- 
tant. What is important is that every child should have learned 
to use these basic tools of education to the best of his ability 
before he is expected to be able to apply them to special subject 
areas of learning in the middle and upper grades of school. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Just as a child’s physical and mental development are closely 
interrelated, so his mental growth is greatly influenced by his 
social and emotional experiences. For the child who is happy 
in his family, and whose adjustments to his teachers and to 
other children are satisfactory, the road to mental growth and 
health is open, But for the child whose social and emotional 
needs are not satisfied, progress in mental development may be 
blocked by emotional problems. Emotional disturbances may 
interfere with his use of his intellectual powers in his day-to-day 
activities. They may even handicap him on an intelligence test 
so that he appears to have less mental capacity than he really 
possesses. When parents or teachers have reason to believe that 
a child may not be performing up to his real capacity, it is wise 
to seek help in getting at the underlying causes of the child’s 
difficulties. The school or the family physician may be of as- 
sistance, or they may be able to suggest a child guidance clinic, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, or other professional sources of help 
that may be available. 


CHAPTER 14 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


As we have seen, the child’s starting school is an event which 
makes a great change in his life and that of his family. The 
youngster is now stepping out into a larger world. His social 
distance from his mother is increasing. No longer are her care 
and concern always at hand. Many other persons are coming 
into his life. From now on, he is and will continue to be more on 
his own. He must depend increasingly upon his own efforts for 
his satisfactions and accomplishments. In the school group he 
is accepted for what he can do, not just because he is “our 
Johnny.” He is taking steps away from dependence upon adults, 
and toward cooperation and friendliness with other children. 

The social and emotional relationships of the preschool child 
were centered in his family. He imitated his parents’ ways of 
behaving and tried in various ways to be like them—to identify 
with them by acting their roles and trying out their grown-up 
activities in his play. Later, at adolescence, he will strive to be 
grown-up, to be like adults. 

During the years in between early childhood and adolescence, 
he is learning to live with his own agemates—trying himself out 
in a society of his peers. Secure in his feeling that he belongs to 
his own family, he can now try to become a somewhat independ- 
ent individual, to find out what kind of person he is in the eyes 
of others outside his family circle. 
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During these elementary school years, therefore, other chil- 
dren become increasingly important for the child’s development. 
He begins to see himself through their frank eyes. He seeks their 
companionship. By the age of eight he has become quite re- 
sponsive to others. His group is becoming more important to 
him than adults. He gains security from being accepted by them. 
Learning what other persons are like, how they behave, how 
one person is related to others, and how he himself stands with 
the group, helps the child develop his own idea of what kind 
of person he really is. He is growing as an individual in relation 
to others. Primarily, at this age, he compares himself to others, 
and rises or falls in self-esteem according to the skills he 
has. 

The child’s behavior changes greatly as a result of what he 
learns through his broader social experiences. He is learning to 
accept reality, even when it is unpleasant, and therefore is able 
to assume greater responsibility for his own behavior and for 
adapting it to what he feels is expected of him by society at 
large. The widening circles of the child’s life—home, school, 
neighborhood group, church, and the general community—all 
are grist for his mill of growth. Whether their influences re- 
inforce or oppose each other, they all have a part in shaping 
the child’s personality. What his reactions to them will be de- 
pends on the kind of person he has already become. 


RELATIONS WITH ADULTS 


Children at ages five and six are usually more concerned with 
adult approval than with the approval of other children. They 
want to get close to adults and want adult approval of their 
undertakings; they thrive on praise. Boys and girls of this age 
are willing to take orders, but have not yet learned to take 
criticism unless they see it as an adult’s way of helping them to 
make progress in something they want to do. When they first 
enter school, children are likely to have the same attitude toward 
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their teachers that they have toward their parents, and to look 
upon their first teachers as parent-substitutes. 

As we have seen, however, they soon begin actively to estab- 
lish some independence from adults and to seek affection, 
approval, and esteem from children of their own age groups. 
They may express this growing independence through telling 
the parent what a “meanie” he is, through little disobedient acts, 
and by neglecting social amenities expected by the parent, such 
as saying “please” and “thank you.” However, youngsters of 
this age continue to depend upon the home as their major source 
of support and guidance. The need for adult approval continues, 
often in conflict with their need for approval from their peers. 

Studies have shown that, until about the age of seven, children 
are likely to mention members of their family as the persons 
they admire most. Then the prestige of parents tends to diminish. 
From this age to adolescence, a decreasing percentage find their 
heroes in their own family. The childish faith in the perfection of 
parents and other adults suffers a gradual decline. 


Relationship to Mother 


Emotional relationships between children and their parents 
tend to follow a general pattern through this period. The loosen- 
ing of mother’s apron strings is similar to the experience of a 
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first jump from a diving board: A child gradually pushes farther 
and farther out along the board and over the water—he may 
even dangle his feet in the water. But, before he jumps in, he 
generally runs back to the safety of land, fearful that he may be 
going too far. Finally, he can make the jump when he feels 
secure that he can be successful and that land will always be 
there for him to return to when he wishes. When he has success- 
fully made the jump and found it pleasant, the land has different 
meaning for him; he chooses to return to it but is not bound by 
it. At the beginning of middle childhood, children are likely to 
be obedient, cooperative, and loving with their mothers. Around 
first and second grades, they become “difficult” as they struggle 
for independence. At around eight, however, the child is likely 
to intensify his relationship to his mother. He may become ex- 
tremely sensitive to her, and want to control her thoughts and 
feelings as well as her actions. He seems to be like the young 
diver—running back to the security of his mother before he 
jumps off into the world of his peers. By the end of middle child- 
hood, however, a child is likely to want to spend more time with 
friends than with mother. 


Relationship to Father 


Since the emotional bond between father and the young 
child is generally looser than it is with the mother, there is less 
for the child to struggle against in his search for emotional 
independence. The child does not need to try so hard nor so 
violently to free himself from early dependence. The relation- 
ship, therefore, is likely to remain on a rather even keel. In 
general, throughout these years, the child respects, admires, and 
loves his father, and may obey him promptly when he may not 
obey his mother. Toward the end of middle childhood the 
nature of the relationship between father and child tends to 
change. A new enjoyment of each other as individuals, not just 
because of their relationship, begins to appear. They mutually 


appreciate each other’s skills. This is especially true of boys and 
their fathers, as they become interested in some of the same 
things and enjoy sharing them with each other. They like to 
engage in masculine activities and exclude the female members 
of the family. 


Adults Still Important 


No matter how much the child may disapprove of and even 
resist the patterns of the adult world as he moves more deeply 
into the world of childhood, he is greatly influenced by his 
parents, teachers, and other adults. At home, in school, and in 
other community contacts, he is exposed to examples and 
precepts of adults. The child of this age continues to identify 
with the adults who are important in his life, even though he 
often seems to reject and defy them. To boys or girls of his own 
age, he is likely to pass along as his own opinion the very 
parental viewpoints that he argues against with his father or 
mother, To children of this age, parents gradually cease to be 
the source of all wisdom and power. By age eight or nine, they 
are likely to criticize their parents freely, but they still will not 
usually tolerate the slightest slur on their fathers or mothers 
from anyone outside the family. They continue to boast of their 
parents’ achievements to other children. 
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Relationships to Brothers and Sisters 


Just as every child is a unique individual, so every family is 
a unique group. However, certain aspects of relationships be- 
tween members of a family are so common that they are likely 
to be found in most families. Any child’s relationships to his 
brothers and sisters are likely to present problems to his parents. 
Tf children are fairly close in age, during their early years in 
school there are many interests and activities, both at home and 
in school, which they share—sometimes happily and harmoni- 
ously, but often marred by competitiveness and jealousy. Within 
the family there is likely to be much bickering, bantering, argu- 
ing, and battling among these youngsters. 

When the age differences among children within the family are 
greater, the relationships among them vary from situation to 
situation. The number of years between children’s ages, the stage 
of development they are in, the size of the family, the general 
emotional climate of the home, and the sex and personality 
characteristics of each child are all factors which affect the 
changing relationships of brothers and sisters to each other. 

In general, the child from five to nine finds a brother or sister 
of preschool age an annoyance much of the time. He resents 
having the younger one tag along; he does not want to be 
bothered with him. He is irritated when the preschool child 
disturbs his belongings. He usually feels that his parents are 
overindulgent to the preschool child, and complains that they 
spoil or baby the youngster. 

However, if the little sister or brother is much younger, the 
school-age child, himself, is likely to be indulgent and affection- 
ate toward the little one. If school-age boys and girls are put in 
charge of the younger ones, they may resent the responsibility 
a little, but they also usually enjoy the authority this gives them. 
Such authority helps the young school child to feel independent, 
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and he gets some satisfaction from this role in which he identi- 
fies with his parents. 

In the young school child’s relationships to much older, pre- 
adolescent or adolescent brothers and sisters, there is likely to 
be a gulf that is hard to bridge. The older one is likely to be very 
critical of the behavior and manners of the younger one, while 
the younger one teases and mocks the older sister or brother 
for putting on airs, trying to seem important, and being 
“bossy.” 

Parents, constantly struggling to keep peace among their 
warring offspring, can usually find great comfort in observing 
their children outside the home. If one member of the family 
is criticized or attacked, brothers and sisters almost always 
come to his or her defense. They close ranks in family solidarity 
and stand loyally and firmly by each other. 


Relations with Other Children 


The kind of experience a child has had as a participating 
member of his family determines, to some extent, the kind of 
experience he will have as he moves into other groups. He ex- 
pects them to be as satisfying or unsatisfying as the family group 
has been. He is likely to find what he expects, partly because of 
his own attitudes. However, this is not necessarily so. Each 
new group of which the child is a member modifies his expecta- 
tions of other groups in the future and his feelings about social 
groups in general. The first social group he attempts to enter is 
of major importance in this respect. 

There are a number of ways in which the child’s needs and 
purposes are served by his belonging to a group of children 
of about his own age: - 

1. With a group of his peers to support him, he can take the 
first steps toward physical and emotional independence from 
his family. 

2. He can try himself out against his agemates and face the 
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reality of how “good” he is, compared with others of his own 
age. 

3. He can start to develop the social skills he will need as an 
adult in order to get along with other people. 

4. He learns to give and take, to be a leader and also a fol- 
lower. 

5. He learns to know what behavior, attitudes, and feelings 
are generally expected of him—as a boy or girl—at this age. 

6. He finds companions with similar interests. 

The amount of satisfaction a child gets at this age depends 
largely upon how he is accepted by the group. In some situa- 
tions, as in school, he cannot withdraw from the peer group, so 
his learning to adjust happily to it becomes a matter of primary 
concern for him. Since children of this age do not tend naturally 
to go out of their way to make a newcomer feel welcome, the 
problem of becoming accepted by the group is a challenge to the 
child. A new group is generally approached cautiously and 
tentatively. The child frequently learns by trial and error. He 
may observe and imitate those who already belong to the group, 
or he may ask an adult for help—if this is his past method for 
solving difficult problems. Occasionally, a newcomer will form 
a new group. 

Except for groups formed and led by adults, such as school 
classes, children’s groups change in character as the children 
grow older. At first children play together because they happen 
to live near each other, or, for some other reason outside them- 
selves, are thrown together. These groups have little organiza- 
tion, and membership is generally open to all, even with a wide 
age range. Such matters as how a child looks, who his father 
may be, how wealthy the family is, even the child’s special 
interests and abilities, are of little importance. 

At about the age of eight, children’s increasing desire for 
group play gradually develops more definite groups whose ac- 
tivities follow some special interests. These groups are still 
loosely organized, but leadership becomes more apparent. Feel- 
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ings of loyalty to the group develop. Membership, of course, 
depends upon a mutual interest, but in other respects is not 
discriminating. However, children of one gang may discriminate 
against others just because they belong to another group— 
another gang, another team, another school, and the like. These 
groups generally do not endure, as children change their affilia- 
tion from group to group and form new ones. 


Friendships 


At this age, friendships are developed through common 
interests and generally endure as long as the interests remain. 
The relationship between two children is satisfying as long as 
they can understand and help each other. Since their interests 
are continually changing, their friendships, too, are likely to 
change often. As the child grows older and the same interest 
persists for a longer time, he keeps the same friends for longer 
periods. 

Both in groups and between pairs of friends, children of this 
age are likely to be very competitive in our culture. Each tries 
to outdo the other in skills. They may boast outrageously about 
what they could and would do—if they had the opportunity to 
do it—and about anyone or anything even remotely connected 
with them from which they can borrow glory. Nevertheless, 
they are able to balance this personal rivalry with a feeling of 
closeness as chums and some ability to cooperate in working 
toward the group’s goals. 


Relationships in Play Activities 


Most children of this age-range prefer active to passive play, 
and group play to individual activities. In the descriptions of 
motor abilities and skills, in Chapter 12, the very strenuous 
activities enjoyed by six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds were de- 
scribed. As we have seen in Chapter 13, children of this age 
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also like quiet games of skill which exercise their mental abilities. 
They continue to delight in highly imaginative and dramatic play, 
and in creative activities. Boys still enjoy dressing up and play- 
ing such games as cops and robbers, cowboys, spacemen, and 
war; girls still enjoy playing house and school. 

Imaginary companions, quite common among children of 
preschool age, may persist in some children during these years 
of middle childhood. When they do, it is usually among children 
who play alone. They may be used by a child to satisfy an 
inner need for friends his own age when real children are un- 
available or unsatisfying. However, when imaginary companions 
continue into the school years, they may indicate a child’s need 
for special help or guidance. 

Most children of these ages, however, seek companions for 
their play activities of all types. There begins to be a place in 
the life of a six-year-old for some games with simple rules and 
organization, under some adult guidance. Although boys and 
girls of six and seven years still tease and fight (often just for 
the fun of it), they gradually discard some of this kind of be- 
havior as they learn to find satisfaction in activities with the 
group and want the group to like them. 

However, seven-year-olds turn against each other easily, 
and can “gang up” in very unpleasant ways if their play is not 
supervised. This develops, by age eight or nine, into a real desire 
to belong to a gang. They still need guidance as well as the 
gang. In the Scout organizations, the Brownies, for girls, begin 
at age seven; for boys, the Cub Scouts start at eight. These are 
appropriate activities designed to satisfy the urge of boys and 
girls of these ages to belong to a gang, while still meeting their 
need for adult guidance. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 


Modesty about the body begins to appear during middle 
childhood, occasionally even earlier. Just when it will occur is 
influenced greatly by the accepted customs of the world in 


Parents who answer sex 
questions frankly are 
helpful. 


which the child lives, By age five, most children have learned 
the differences between boys and girls, and have been interested 
in how and why babies are born. Sex consciousness—expressed 
in interest and curiosity—tends to increase sharply between 
the ages of nine and 11, as children go into the period of later 
childhood. 

All during the ages between five or six and 12, most children 
tend to prefer chums of their own sex. Between the ages of about 
five and seven or eight, however, boys and girls generally play 
quite freely together. They feel little self-consciousness or 
restriction about physical expressions of affection or anger to- 
ward each other. Boys are usually more quarrelsome than girls 
and express their irritation physically. In these years of middle 
childhood, boys and girls are likely to mingle in neighborhood 
games of hide-and-seek and tag, or in such activities as foot 
races, but they are learning to like different kinds of activities. 
Their paths in their play begin to diverge. In general, the play of 
boys tends to be more vigorous than that of girls. Boys usually 
choose active play materials. Research studies have shown that 
girls tend to prefer activities which encourage more passive 
play, but many observers seem to feel that the change in pace 
of life today is reflected in more active play on the part of girls. 

The following play activities are likely to become popular with 
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six- and seven-year-old girls: playing house, playing with dolls, 
collecting and trading, playing school, playing hide-and-seek, 
jumping rope, playing tag. Girls’ interest in using dolls to play 
house decreases slightly from the sixth to the eighth year. After 
that, they are likely to be interested in collecting dolls and sew- 
ing for them. Paper dolls are often used over quite a long period, 
with increasingly complicated processes of cutting out, making 
costumes, and dressing them. 

The following play activities are likely to be popular with 
boys of this age: playing ball, playing tag, playing hide-and-seek, 
collecting and trading, playing horse, playing school, playing 
marbles, playing imaginary adult roles. Playing ball seems to be 
the boys’ favorite game; its popularity increases with age. 

The eight-year-old delights in organized games and is insistent 
that his fellow players follow whatever rules of the game have 
been agreed upon. Any activity that uses the large muscles, 
emphasizes movement more than form, and reflects personal 
aspects of everyday life will appeal to almost all children of 
these ages. 

The main sex difference is in doll play. In our culture, “It’s 
only girls who play with dolls.” “Here We Go ’Round the 
Mulberry Bush,” “Ring Around the Rosie,” jumping rope, and 
jacks also seem to be exclusively girls’ games; playing ball and 
marbles are boys’ games. These sex differences are desirable 
insofar as they help boys and girls to build a clearer idea of 
their future masculine and feminine roles, respectively. 

By the end of middle childhood, there is generally a definite 
sex cleavage in the relationships of boys and girls. By age 10 
or 11, boys begin to associate primarily with boys, and girls 
with girls. 


STEPS TOWARD EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


We saw in studying early childhood that a baby’s first reac- 
tions to situations are expressions of feeling. All through life 
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we are likely to have some feelings about most of our experiences. 
Usually our feelings are mild; they may be pleasant or un- 
pleasant, agreeable or disagreeable. When feelings become strong 
they are called emotions. Emotions color all experiences and 
relationships; they are likely to become the bases for attitudes, 
and to influence a person in all his responses and reactions to 
people and to situations. They are the source of much of the 
drive and energy which is used in day-to-day activities. Emo- 
tional energy is a valuable asset. Without feelings strong enough 
to spur him on to action, a person is not likely to accomplish 
much. Emotions are, in a way, like the motor of an automobile: 
they provide the power, but intelligence must guide and direct 
them, just as the steering wheel—through the driver behind it 
—determines where the motor will take the car. Learning to 
increase one’s effective use of emotional energy in reaching 
worth-while goals is one mark of progress toward maturity. 
There are wide differences in the emotional behavior of 
children, just as there are in other aspects of their development. 
Most children have some emotional difficulties in the normal 
process of growing up. It is encouraging to remember that 
emotional behavior can be learned and unlearned. It is easier 
to change habits of emotional response when one is young, but 
to modify them at any time requires patient understanding on 
the part of the individual himself, as well as from those who seek 
to guide him in learning new and better ways of responding. 
In the section on early childhood we described an emotionally 
mature person, and the major steps toward emotional maturity 
which the child can be expected to take during the preschool 
years. By the time a child enters school, his patterns of emo- 
tional response have already been laid in his home and family 
life. These patterns are likely to show up most clearly at about 
the age of five. By this time the child responds emotionally to 
quite a variety of persons, objects, and situations, but he has not 
yet learned to control or conceal his emotions. Children of 
kindergarten age are usually impulsive and give expression 
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freely and naturally to their emotions. Gradually, they become 
more stable, less impulsive. For many children the years in the 
primary grades of school are relatively calm emotionally, as 
compared with the highly emotional preschool years and the 
greater turbulence of the preadolescent and adolescent years 
which follow. Nevertheless, emotional problems occur frequently 
among children in the primary grades. 


Love 


Practically all children love and hate. The child who has 
learned to love in his preschool years is usually able to establish 
friendly relations with his new school associates. It is the child 
who has been deprived of affection in his earliest years who is 
likely to be overdependent, dominating, withdrawn, or over- 
aggressive. 

All children tend to regard their kindergarten or first-grade 
teachers affectionately. The teacher is a sort of substitute mother 
to whom they turn for acceptance, understanding, and help. 
Wanting to please the teacher of whom he is fond helps the 
young child to build the inner controls he needs in order to be- 
come a satisfactory member of his class group. 

The gifted teacher is sensitive to the diverse emotional needs 
of each child. Some children need affection more than anything 
else, especially if they have not received an adequate amount at 
home. Others need to overcome their antagonistic attitude toward 
authority. Some need help in acquiring greater independence. 
If a child is fond of his teacher, the teacher can be of great 
help to him in solving his emotional problems. 

Despite their growing independence from adults and their 
obvious preference for the society of their agemates, children 
do not stop loving their parents. The child continues to need 
and love his parents as parents; there are usually other children 
around to meet his need for playmates, for “pals,” or a gang. By 
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the end of middle childhood, most children have come through 
the first period of great conflict between their loyalty and al- 
legiance to their parents and to their agemates, and have a 
relatively clear understanding of the different roles which parents 
and peers play in their lives. Being less dependent on their 
parents, they are able to love them more freely. 


Fears 


New fears often arise in children at about age five. By that 
time the child is very aware of himself and has fairly specific 
ideas of the harm which might come to him. Fears may arise 
out of a general feeling of inadequacy, anxiety, or insecurity. A 
child may feel fearful in any situation if he feels unable to cope 
with it. He may feel afraid because he feels guilty about some 
of his thoughts or actions. He may become afraid of dying, or 
fearful lest his mother or father might die. 

As the child of five or six comes more and more to deal with 
reality, he tends to attach his fears to real objects. These may 
be animals, lightning, robbers, kidnappers, or other possible 
realities. His fears of these dangers may be out of all proportion 
to their actual threat. He also continues to fear imaginary 
menaces, such as ghosts, witches, or goblins. 

The first days of school may make a child feel afraid, espe- 
cially if he is shy or overly dependent upon his mother. The 
strangeness of the room, the teacher, the other children, and 
the absence of the mother combine to make such a child fearful. 
There is nothing absurd or shameful about these fears; the child 
needs help in coping with such new situations. 

Fears may take different forms of expression. Aggressive acts 
may be an attempt to hide fear. A child who appears snobbish 
or refuses to join in the activities of the group may actually be 
afraid that he is not equal to the situation. Docile obedience 
and overdependence may be a fear of losing love or approval. 
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Hate and Anger 


Hate and anger are frequently expressed by children in the 
early years of middle childhood. Temper tantrums may still 
occur in the primary grades. The treatment in each instance 
depends upon the cause. 

During the years from five to nine, children become more 
and more able to handle their feelings of anger and hostility. 
This does not mean that the child bottles up such emotions 
inside himself, but rather that he learns how to direct his 
emotional energy into socially more acceptable channels. As he 
grows older, he becomes better able to control his outbursts 
of emotion and to direct his emotional energies into constructive 
activities, instead of giving vent to them by hurting others or 
destroying property. He may call names, taunt, or ridicule the 
person he is angry at, but these are less destructive ways of 
behaving than the earlier and more violent physical expression 
of hatred or anger. 

By the time a child is eight or nine years old, he can learn 
definite ways of turning his emotional energies into acceptable 
channels. Active exercise in the form of an enjoyable game, a 
Tace upstairs, carpentry work, running an outdoor race, or 
other activity takes his mind away from the cause of his anger. 
Such activities use up some of the physical energy released by 
the emotion and show him some methods of gaining self-control. 
Sometimes a child of this age can be helped to see a funny side 
to an irritating situation. It is difficult to reason with a child at 
the height of his angry or hostile feelings. But after they have 
subsided somewhat, he may be reasoned with and sometimes 
can be helped by a parent or teacher to see the other fellow’s 
point of view. 

In general, parents and teachers are wise to let the child know 
that they understand his feelings of hostility, and will help him 
to find more acceptable outlets of expression for them. 
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Jealousy 


As we learned in reading about early childhood, jealousy 
usually stems from some basic emotional problems, such as 
feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. Jealousy also has in it 
some elements of both fear and anger. The many adjustments 
required when the young child leaves home and enters the new 
world of the school often arouse feelings of jealousy. He may be 
jealous of the baby or younger children who are still at home 
with mother. He may be jealous of another child whom the 
teacher seems to like better than the teacher likes him. He may 
be jealous of other children who seem more popular with his 
schoolmates than he is. All of these same causes, of course, may 
operate among girls as well as boys, and there are many addi- 
tional reasons why children of this age become jealous. 

Sympathetic understanding of the causes of jealousy in each 
instance is necessary in order to help the child overcome this 
emotional problem. Ridicule, taunting, and teasing are likely to 
increase the child’s difficulties. 


Emotional Growth 


It is more difficult to chart the path of emotional development 
than of other major phases of the child’s growth. Not only do 
individuals differ greatly, but emotional responses are so inter- 
related with physical, mental, and social development that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to deal with them separately. We have, 
however, indicated some of the steps toward emotional maturity 
which children may be expected to take between the ages of five 
and nine. From very spontaneous and quite uncontrolled expres- 
sions of emotion, the child becomes increasingly able to control 
his behavior. During this period of middle childhood, he does 
so in order not to lose the love and approval of parents, teachers, 
and other persons important to him. 
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Emotional Difficulties 


Parents and teachers need to be alert to the emotional prob- 
lems of children that may arise during these first few years in 
school. Such difficulties may result from many and varied causes. 
Successful treatment of them during these years may avert more 
serious later disturbances of personality and behavior. 

Among frequent causes of emotionally disturbed behavior in 
children of this age are lack of opportunity to be normally 
dependent on mother during the preschool years; overdependence 
on home and mother; a teacher who does not understand and 
accept the child; emotional conflict between parents; disagree- 
ment about discipline or inconsistent discipline at home; school- 
work that is too hard for the child; expecting more of a child 
than he is capable of; conflicts in the standards and values set 
by home and by school; a school regime that offers too little 
opportunity for physical activity, for individual initiative, and 
creative expression; and inability to gain acceptance by other 
members of his school group. 

Some of the common behavior symptoms of children who 
are emotionally disturbed are overly shy, quiet, and docile 
behavior; overly aggressive, hostile, or defiant actions; frequent 
temper tantrums; inattentiveness, fidgeting, inability to sit still 
and work for even a few minutes; habits such as thumb-sucking 
or nail-biting; constant clowning to get attention; crying at 
the slightest provocation, or giggling more or less constantly; 
being easily discouraged and too ready to accept defeat or failure; 
and being afraid to face any new situation. In some instances 
such behavior may reflect only a minor emotional disturbance 
which can be resolved in a relatively short time by parents and 
teachers who understand and work together. In other cases, the 
behavior may be the result of a deeper and more serious emo- 
tional problem for which the help of a specialist will be 
needed. 
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MORAL AND ETHICAL VALUES 


The origin of the child’s ideas of good and bad, which 
eventually lead to his conceptions of what is right and what is 
wrong, has been described. We saw how these early concepts 
of what is good and right, and of what is bad and wrong, are 
the forerunners of the child’s later moral and ethical values. 
The four- or five-year-old child is aware of his parents’ standards 
of right and wrong, and can try to follow them. This provides 
a foundation for the conscience which most children have de- 
veloped by the age of six or seven. 


Conscience 


By the time they enter middle childhood most children have 
accepted the moral and ethical principles laid down by their 
parents, although they may not always be able to follow them. 
By the age of six or seven, most children have developed a 
moral conscience which tells them to do what their parents 
would tell them to do, and what they hold to be right. It also 
punishes them by making them feel bad when they have done 
wrong. Their consciences may be so rigid that they try to tell 
everyone else how to behave! The opposite, however, may occur 
in situations where there is antagonism between a child and 
his parents. 

Soon the child takes another step in developing his moral and 
ethical values. He begins to realize that principles and rules of 
good behavior are necessary in order to get along happily and 
be cooperative in daily relations with others. Then those rules 
he previously accepted as coming from outside himself—from 
his parents—become his very own. He regards them as his own 
tules for behavior and his own set of values. 

This tremendously important development in the moral and 
ethical standards of the child is a gradual process of character 
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education. Its goals are not accomplished without many a 
struggle. The all too prevalent laxness of moral and ethical 
standards and the rising tide of juvenile delinquency in present- 
day societies are grim evidences of our failures in the realm of 
character education. In vast numbers of cases, parents, them- 
selves, fail to set socially desirable standards for their children, 
or they do not succeed in getting their sons and daughters to 
accept, as their own, the parents’ own good standards of values 
and goals. 

There are three major ways in which the child’s behavior 
expresses his developing conscience. One is resistance to tempta- 
tion. In the earliest years of childhood, he can resist the tempta- 
tion to do something forbidden only through parental or other 
external controls. Gradually, as his conscience develops, it en- 
ables him to resist temptation through the gradual growth of 
self-control. 

Secondly, the child’s developing conscience is expressed in 
feelings of guilt when he does something which his conscience 
tells him is wrong, and a feeling of moral righteousness when he 
Tecognizes a temptation and resists it. Feelings of guilt represent 
a punishment from within; the child punishes himself in this way 
when he does something he knows to be wrong. On the other 
hand, he feel righteous and good when he is strong enough not 
to yield to some forbidden impulse or desire. 

Thirdly, through this process the child gradually develops 
his own set of moral and ethical values, so that he controls his 
own behavior in order to achieve goals and attain ideals that he 
has set for himself. Eventually, all behavior should be an expres- 
sion of such a mature conscience. 

During his early school years the child is likely to be very 
exacting about these rules of behavior, He expects everyone to 
follow them and is harsh in his judgments and treatment of any- 
one who violates them. Children of this age usually judge each 
other more harshly than would adults. Each child likes to think 
of himself as a person who does the right thing. 
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As the child goes through the period of middle childhood, 
he acquires certain ethical and moral values that are character- 
istic of this period of development and are usually accepted 
by him as standards of good behavior. For example, he acquires 
concepts about property ownership and rights; he understands 
what it means to trespass or to steal; he recognizes the respon- 
sibility of one who finds a lost article. He can distinguish his 
property from that of other individuals and groups. Under 
favorable conditions, he understands the difference between 
truth and falsehood on a simple level. He begins to realize that 
freedom and privileges also bring responsibility. He recognizes 
that it is wrong to bully or to attack a weaker child. He under- 
stands the difference between aggression that merely produces 
pain and that which causes bodily injuries. He begins to develop 
a strong sense of fair play. He gradually understands the pur- 
pose of school. He knows that it is good to be kind and courteous, 
and to try to make the world a better place. These are some of 
the many values he learns to accept. 

He accepts most of these because his parents and teachers 
hold them. He would find it difficult to justify them in terms of 
his own reasons for them. He can help make rules of behavior 
for his own group. He tends to accept and obey school rules, 
especially those that he has participated in discussing or estab- 
lishing. He usually applies these standards with an ardent sense 
of fairness. Children of this age are likely to want everyone to 
have his just punishments and rewards, although they are not 
always keen about having these apply to themselves. 

During middle childhood the child’s world widens. As he is 
influenced by contact with many more people—through school, 
church, the immediate neighborhood, and the community at 
large—the rigid moral rules for behavior become modified. In 
addition to his wish to be like his parents, at ages seven, eight, 
or nine, he may wish to be like one or more other adults he 
knows, heroes from books, television, or movies, or other chil- 
dren. The child tends to adopt the morals and values held by 
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these new idols. The principles the child already holds may be 
reinforced or added to in this way. 


Conflict of Values 


However, the new will also often come into conflict with 
the old. This is especially true as the child attempts to find his 
place among his agemates, his peers. A struggle begins within 
him. He must live up to the dictates of his conscience. He also 
must do what the other children do in order to win their 
acceptance and approval. In addition, his parents generally let 
him know that they, too, want him to be accepted by his age- 
mates, 

He tries to resolve the conflict in two ways. Since the fads 
and fashions of the group are generally not in contradiction to 
his moral principles, he follows these as his badge of member- 
ship. He tends to adopt the group’s general ways of dressing, 
speaking, thinking, and behaving, whether he becomes a leader 
or a follower. He also interprets rules quite liberally—partly 
because he is liberal-minded at this age. By doing this, he pro- 


Conforms to his gang’s 
standards of dress, 
speech, games and man- 
ners. 


bagi 
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vides an “out” for himself when he does disobey the intent of 
the rule or principle. Suppose, for example, that he knows 
his mother has baked cookies for a party. She tells him to stay 
out of the pantry. Although it is understood that the reason for 
staying out of the pantry is so that he will not take the cookies, 
unless this is specifically stated, he may reach into the pantry, 
take the cookies, and convince himself that he has not done 
wrong—he did stay out of the pantry as he was told to do. 

The basic moral values, such as loyalty, honesty, respon- 
sibility, unselfishness, and so forth, are generally agreed upon 
by both children and adults. Sometimes, however, there are real 
conflicts between the child’s home and his own group in the 
values they hold. A group of children, for example, may not 
feel it is important to be responsible for public property. Some- 
times, too, the group’s interpretation of a principle may differ 
sharply from that of a child’s parents; both peer group and home 
may cherish the virtue of loyalty, but loyalty to the group may 
mean behaving in ways directly opposed to one’s behavior as a 
loyal member of his family. 

How a child will deal with these conflicts depends on what 
kind of person he has become and what his immediate needs 
and satisfactions are. Parents need to understand how disturb- 
ing these conflicts may be to a child; then they may be able to 
guide him wisely in solving such problems. 


RELATIONS TO THE BROADER WORLD 


As we have seen, it is during middle childhood that most 
children begin to get a feeling of belonging to rather definite 
groups outside their own families. The neighborhood playmates 
of a preschool child are really not an organized group, but the 
school groups in which the child finds himself as a member of 
a kindergarten or first-grade class begin to to take on the more 
formal aspects of organized group life. They have some stability, 
a limited degree of permanence, definite organization, and 
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specific purposes. Toward the end of the primary period, a skill- 
ful teacher can get action from his class as a whole, but it is 
usually difficult to secure any solidarity of action from so large 
a group before children reach the age of eight or nine. 

Early in middle childhood, children become more conscious 
of themselves and of others as belonging to particular religious, 
national, and racial groups, even though they do not clearly 
understand what it means to belong to them—what the groups 
stand for. As they grow older, these ideas become more precise, 
and children generally develop a greater bond with the broader 
social groups of which they are members. 

During these years between five and nine, the child uses his 
growing physical and mental abilities and skills, and his in- 
creasing maturity of social and emotional behavior, to help him 
cross the bridge between the limited circle of his family and 
immediate neighborhood and the broader circles of school life 
which to him represent the great world beyond his home. As he 
learns to get along with his agemates and to belong as a mem- 
ber of his peer group, he firmly plants one foot in that world 
outside, while keeping the other well grounded in the security 
of his family and home. 

In these years the child is introduced to many of the basic 
institutions and organizations of the society in which he lives. 
These usually include the school, the church, and local govern- 
mental units such as the post office, the police, and the fire 
engine station. Toward the end of middle childhood, they may 
also include social and civic groups organized to serve the needs 
and interests of children of this age. All of these broadening 
social contacts and experiences serve to help him get ready for 
the still wider circles to which he will belong in the years of 
later childhood which follow. 


Implications and Applications 


From the preceding chapters parents 
and others who guide children can ac- 
quire knowledge of what children are 
like between the ages of five and nine. 
In the following chapters the six basic 
concepts discussed in Volume I are 
applied to the guidance of children 
during their early school years. 


CHAPTER 15 


FEELINGS OF SECURITY AND 
ADEQUACY BETWEEN THE AGES 
OF FIVE AND NINE 


When one applies the six basic concepts, discussed in Volume 
I, to the guidance of children going through their first years at 
school, it becomes apparent that no one of these characteristics 
is achieved as a permanent trait during any period of childhood. 
As the child’s world enlarges and he moves into ever-widening 
circles of interpersonal relations with other human beings, each 
of these six basic characteristics takes on new and different 
aspects with which he needs to learn to cope. It is true that 
each further stage of growth for a child is dependent upon the 
relatively successful completion of the stages which precede it. 
This does not mean, however, that a preschool child who has 
felt secure and adequate within his immediate family circle will 
not encounter new problems of security and adequacy when he 
enters the larger, new world of the school. And so we shall see 
that the six basic concepts, when applied to the guidance of 
children ages five to nine, have new special significance in 
relation to these early school years. 

Furthermore, since development is a continuous process, 
there are not clear-cut divisions between the developmental tasks 
of one period and those of the periods which precede and 
follow it. A child does not neatly complete all aspects of one 
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growth phase before proceeding to the next one. At any given 
time some of a child’s past, present, and probable future are 
likely to be apparent to the discerning adult. There are always 
some phases of a past period of development on which an in- 
dividual child is still working, and some tasks of a future period 
on which he may already have begun to work. 

A person who feels secure is sure that he has a certain posi- 
tion and certain rights just because of who he is; a child gets 
his fundamental security from the family to which he belongs. 
In a good family environment, each member of the family feels 
accepted by the others and has certain rights and privileges just 
because he is a member of that family. Each also has certain 
responsibilities to the others because he belongs to that family. 

The child gets his feelings of security, therefore, from his 
responsibilities to his family as well as from his rights and 
privileges. Wise parents give him simple responsibilities in early 
childhood. As he goes through middle childhood, his household 
tasks and home responsibilities should gradually increase, both 
in kind and in importance. Expecting each child to do his part, 
to be dependable so that other members can count upon his 
contribution just as he can count upon theirs—this is an im- 
portant part of helping him to feel that he really belongs. 

What the family asks of the child should be based upon what 
he is capable of doing. Only when he is capable of doing what is 
expected of him does he feel adequate in his role as a junior 
member of the family. Parents need to know what is reasonable 
to ask of a child of this age and also what their particular child 
can be expected to do. If they ask too much of a boy or girl, the 
youngster may get discouraged at the difficulty of the task, or 
try to shirk it because he knows he cannot do it well. If too 
little is expected, the child may find the task inconsequential 
or dull, and he is likely to develop an irresponsible attitude. 

Children may help to decide what their own household 
responsibilities shall be. Boys and girls of this age like to par- 
ticipate in some of the family’s planning. In the earlier years— 


ages about five to seven—they greatly admire adults and want 
to get close to them. It delights them to be included when plans 
are being considered, As they grow a little older and are striving 
to be somewhat independent of adults, they enjoy being rec- 
ognized as a person who has an independent voice in family 
affairs. 

For most children, starting to school is, in a sense, a first step 
into that wider community which represents the world. Each 
child needs to belong to ever-widening circles as he grows older. 
This requires continuous growth on his part and a series of im- 
portant adjustments. 

Knowing that starting to school requires a major adjustment, 
parents can help the child prepare for this important step. They 
can take him to visit the school, and picture going to school 
as a happy and interesting experience that he will enjoy. The 
reactions of the child to his first school situations will depend, 
to a large extent, on the kind of person he has become during 
his preschool years. If his experiences in his home and family 
life during these early years have led him to feel secure and 
adequate, he is likely to feel at home rather quickly and easily 
when he starts kindergarten or enters the first grade. 

The attitude of a child’s first teacher—the ability to accept 
any and every child warmly and happily—plays an important 
part in helping a child feel that he belongs to his school group. 
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Each child must also learn to accept others and to be acceptable 
to them; belongingness is a two-way process. 

While the home is always important to a child’s feelings of 
security, during the first year or two at school, children need to 
feel especially secure in their relationships to their parents and 
families. Home is a refuge, a safe place to which they turn 
whenever something happens in school which makes them feel 
disappointed or hurt, frustrated or threatened. They turn to 
mother and father as persons who will always love and under- 
stand them, and who will also be able to help them meet their 
disappointments and work with them in solving their problems. 

The day Robert was not allowed in the play house built by 
the kindergarten children because they said, “You are too 
rough,” he climbed up on mother’s lap when he got home, and 
angrily told her the story. Soothed by her gentle caresses, he be- 
came calm and quiet. They talked it out—what he had done 
that annoyed the children, how one can hurt in rough play even 
though one doesn’t mean to, and how he could behave the next 
time so that the children would welcome him to their house. 

Jane encountered a somewhat different type of disappoint- 
ment in the first grade. Teacher had chosen 10 other children 
to do special tasks in the schoolroom. She called them a “com- 
mittee.” Jane adored her teacher, but now she was convinced 
that teacher did not like her. When her father came home for 
dinner, Jane was disconsolate; she did not even run to greet and 
kiss him. Dinner over, her father took Jane on his knee. A sud- 
den onrush of tears, then out came the story of how her teacher 
had not chosen her, Father understood so well; he even told 
how the same sort of thing had happened to him several times; 
the last time was only a month ago in the big office where he 
works. Then he quietly explained how not everyone can be 
chosen; how sometimes we are and often we are not; and how 
one learns not to get upset when others are selected. Then he 
said, “Let’s play a game of croquet before it gets dark. You 
know I beat you last time.” Because he was aware that Jane 
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needed to have her self-confidence reinforced after the disappoint- 
ing incident in school, this time the father saw to it that Jane won. 


Handedness 


Another problem which frequently troubles children during 
their first year or two at school is the problem of handedness. 
As we stated earlier, a definite preference for the right or the 
left hand is usually apparent by about the age of five, or at least 
by the time most children begin to learn to write. However, if a 
definite hand preference is not yet evident, or if a child prefers 
his left hand, the child may find that learning to write seems 
somewhat difficult. He naturally tends to imitate other children 
and his teacher, so that—unless his teacher knows how to help 
him make this individual adjustment—he may go through a 
period of feeling confused. 

Parents can help in two ways: by trying to see which hand the 
child really uses most naturally, and by not being unduly con- 
cerned about his use of his left hand, if it is the one he prefers. 
They can encourage the use of the right hand, but should not 
force it. In handing anything to a child, parents may offer it to 
the child’s right hand in order to encourage right-handedness. 
Parents may teach new activities as right-handed, unless a 
child rejects this in favor of his left, It teally does not matter 
much whether a child is right-handed or left-handed, except for 
the convenience of being right-handed in a world made for 
right-handed individuals. It is adults’ critical attitude toward 
left-handedness in children that causes the most difficulty, If a 
left-handed child is made to feel that he is odd or inferior, 
then left-handedness becomes a real handicap. 


Parent and Teacher Approval 


During kindergarten and first-grade years—and sometimes 
longer—the approval of parents and teachers is of greater im- 
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portance to children than is the approval of playmates or school- 
mates. This is important to remember in helping the child to 
feel both secure and adequate. If Johnny has trouble in getting 
his kindergarten or first-grade classmates to accept him, he can 
still feel secure in the affection of his parents and teachers. If his 
parents and his teacher seem satisfied with what he accomplishes, 
if they call attention to his strong points and help him to work 
on his weak ones, the child develops self-confidence because he 
feels that he is valued and respected by the persons most im- 
portant in his life. 


Implications and Applications 


It is not always easy for parents to know what particular 
responsibilities each child can be expected to accept at age five, 
six, seven, or eight; nor is it easy to know just what rights and 
privileges each boy and girl should have. Parents can be guided 
by what can generally be expected of children of this age, but 
the decisions they make will have to be specific for each child 
because, as we have seen, children of the same age may differ 
greatly in what they are able to accomplish. Many parents may 
find it helpful to discuss with other parents such questions as: 


What household tasks can a child undertake at age five? Age 
six? Age seven and age eight? 

What outdoor chores might boys and girls of these ages be asked 
to perform? 

Should they be paid in money for performing these tasks? What 
are the reasons for paying them? What are the reasons for not doing 
so? Might there be reasons for paying them for some chores and 


not for others? 
What are some of the rights and privileges that can be given to 


children of this age as family members? 


Preparing the child for starting to school and helping him to 
take his first steps in that new wide world are challenging and 
rewarding jobs for parents. To perform them successfully 
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requires advance planning, and takes time, patience, and loving 
understanding. 

Fathers and mothers will want to consider some of the follow- 
ing questions: 


What are some of the attitudes and expectations we can build in 
our child so that he will look forward eagerly and happily to school? 

What might a school do to cooperate with parents in preparing 
a child for happy entrance to school? 

How would the attitudes and expectations parents try to build 
in the child entering kindergarten differ from those they try to build 
in the child starting school for the first time at the first-grade level? 

What advantages does experience in a good kindergarten give a 
child? 

It is often difficult for a mother to relinquish her baby when a 
child starts to school. It is also natural for the teacher of young 
children to enjoy the role as a parent-substitute and to encourage 
youngsters’ devotion. How can mothers’ and teachers’ mutual 
understanding of their own emotional needs and of children’s 
needs at this period help to prevent feelings of rivalry between 
them? If feelings of rivalry exist, how might they show up in 
behavior? How might they affect the child? 


BELONGING TO THE GROUP 


Since it is toward the end of middle childhood—at about 
seven or eight years of age—that most children become very 
concerned about belonging to their group of agemates, parents 
and teachers need to be alert to this need. 

It is a little hard for fathers and mothers—and even for 
teachers who are serving as parent-substitutes—to accept the 
fact that other children now seem to become rivals for their 
child’s allegiance. But when parents realize that this shift in 
the allegiance of children is essential to the child’s natural and 
wholesome development, fathers, mothers, teachers, and others 
can learn to take it in their stride, knowing that the child loves 
them not less but differently. 

By the age of five or six, children become quite conscious of 
the fact that they are little boys or little girls, and want to act 
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as they think proper for members of their own sex, mothers 
being the models for girls, and fathers for boys. During their 
first school years when they want most to be like their parents, 
children begin to know that they belong to the social, religious, 
racial, and national groups to which their parents belong. In 
middle childhood the child comes to identify himself and others 
as “American,” “Canadian,” “Protestant,” “Catholic,” “Jew- 
ish,” “white” or “colored,” and so on. Children of this age do 
not usually clearly understand what these groups stand for; they 
think of them as groups who do certain things in certain custom- 
ary ways. 

During later childhood—somewhere around the age of 10— 
they will begin to think of them in more abstract terms; that is, 
what they believe in, and so forth. Conception of the nature of 
such groups will change with age, and usually a child’s accept- 
ance of membership in the group to which he belongs increases 
with age. 

All too frequently, a child’s acceptance of himself as a member 
of a certain racial, religious, or national group is hampered be- 
cause he finds himself rejected by schoolmates who belong to 
other groups. Sometimes children even encounter teachers who, 
because of their own prejudices, are not able to accept pupils 
of certain minority groups. Such situations present a real chal- 
lenge to parents. Children need special reinforcement of their 
feelings of security from the family to comfort them when they 
do not get a feeling of belongingness to the groups outside the 
home. 


Implications and Applications 


Widening the circle to which he belongs when he becomes a 
member of a school group is a big and important step for the 
young child. 

What are some of the things his family can do to give their 


child steady support as he gradually makes this adjustment? 
What can his teacher do to help? 
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If the teacher handles some children differently from others in 
these first school adjustments, what might be some of the reasons 
for doing so? 

Alice is seven years old. She is a sweet, quiet child who is neither 
accepted nor rejected by her second-grade classmates. They seem 
hardly to notice whether she is there or not. Alice has asked her 
mother how she can “make the other kids want her.” If you were 
Alice’s mother how would you answer her? What else would you do? 

This is the age at which boys and girls become aware that our 
democracy is made up of various social, religious, and racial groups, 
with a variety of national origins. What are some of the ways in 
which parents can help their sons and daughters to accept children 
of these various groups? 


ADEQUACY AND SCHOOL 


These early years of school are also a crucial time for the 
child in developing feelings of adequacy. Feelings of adequacy 
depend chiefly upon what one is and what one can do—that is, 
on one’s ability to accomplish what is expected. Most children 
encounter such expectations for the first time when they enter 
school. True, mothers and fathers do expect certain things of 
young children even in the preschool years, but ordinarily these 
are not set tasks that the child must accomplish. In addition, in 
school the child is for the first time trying to keep pace with a 
whole group of his own age seeking to accomplish the same 
developmental tasks. Feelings of inadequacy, due to inability 
to keep pace with his group during his early school years, may 
cause a child to suffer from feelings of inferiority all through his 
school life and even later. These are the years in which he needs 
to establish himself successfully as a member of his own age 
group. 


In Relation to Readiness 


When one considers these facts in relation to what was said 
earlier about readiness for learning, there are some implications 
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which become quite clear. A child’s development can be fostered 
but not forced. Children should make progress in their own 
developmental tasks in their own good time. If an attempt is 
made to force them to acquire certain abilities before they are 
ready, their progress is slow and painful, and they may acquire 
a dislike for the task. They may also develop feelings of general 
inadequacy about themselves that will permanently retard their 
learning. Experiments have clearly shown that a little instruction 
at the developmental moment (sometimes called the teachable 
moment) is more effective than longer practice when the child 
is younger. 

When a child is not ready to learn what most children of his 
age can learn, an effort should be made to find the causes of his 
unreadiness in order to help him overcome it, if possible. If he is 
too young for the particular task to be learned, he can be helped 
by waiting until he is older. If his non-readiness is due to lack 
of certain types. of experiences, he should be given opportunity 
to have these experiences. 

For example, in a good kindergarten, children are provided 
with planned experiences that help to prepare them for learn- 
ing to read. A child who has not attended kindergarten may 
need to be given some substitute kinds of experience before an 
effort is made to teach him to read. Another reason why kinder- 
garten is an important part of schooling is that in a good kinder- 
garten a child learns, usually for the first time, to become a 
member of a class group. It is very helpful to a child to have 
learned how to pay attention, to understand directions to the 
group and to be able to respond to them, before trying to acquire 
such intellectual skills as learning to read, to write, and to use 
numbers in the ways usually expected of first-graders. These ad- 
justments to group situations—so that the child feels com- 
fortable in his class at school—are important factors in readiness 
for learning. 

Sometimes there are specific problems—physical, intellectual, 
emotional, or social—which interfere with a child’s readiness 
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to learn. These should be remedied with the help of the school, 
a physician, guidance clinic, or other available treatment. Joan 
may need an eye examination and glasses to correct defective 
vision before she can see clearly enough to learn to read with 
ease. Tom may have a hearing difficulty which prevents him 
from recognizing differences in words or syllables that sound 
somewhat alike. A seat near the front of the classroom and a 
teacher’s awareness of Tom’s special problem may help him in 
learning with his group. Dick is afraid of reading. His older 
sister did not learn to read in first grade and failed to pass at 
the end of the year. His parents have told him over and over 
again how he must begin to learn to read at once when he goes 
to school. Very often, individual problems such as these must 
be solved in order that a child can be ready to learn. 

Some children who seem unready, according to tests or 
observations, may really be slow learners, who do not learn 
at the same rate as other children. Educators differ as to what 
should be done for them. Some believe that learning should be 
delayed for these children—that they should not be expected to 
try to read at the same age as other children. Other educators 
give them extra help in the hope that they can accomplish enough 
to remain with their own age group in school, even though they 
may not reach the same standards of achievement. 

If this matter of readiness for first grade (as it is often referred 
to in our schools) is understood by both parents and teachers, a 
friendly, helpful cooperation of home and school is established 
at the very outset of the child’s school life. It is not easy for a 
parent to understand and accept the fact that his child is ap- 
parently not ready to do what most children of his age are able 
to accomplish. Such information usually is something of a shock 
to parents, and may arouse in them feelings of anxiety or even 
guilt. The parent may fear that his child is in some way inade- 
quate or inferior because the youngster does not measure up to 
what is expected of him. Or fathers and mothers may feel that 
they themselves are inadequate as parents because they have 
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failed to get their child ready. Either of these attitudes inter- 
feres with a good teacher-parent partnership. Schools and 
homes need to work together so that parents whose children lack 
readiness can understand the situation, accept it without being 
unduly disturbed, and patiently wait until the child is ready, or 
cooperate in helping to make him ready when this can be done. 

While it is important not to try to force a child to learn before 
he is able to do so, it is also very important that he have the 
opportunity and stimulation to learn when he is ready. To obtain 
the most efficient learning, individual readiness to learn a par- 
ticular kind of behavior or skill should be promptly recognized. 
Practice given at the point of greatest readiness—at the teach- 
able moment—tesults in the most satisfactory learning. If a child 
passes a stage of readiness without having the opportunity to 
develop the ability—for example, in reading—his interest may 
be lost, and regained only with difficulty. 

Children in this period of middle childhood are, by nature, 
“gluttons” for learning. They want to know what things are, 
how they are made, where they come from, how they work, and 
what they are for. They really want to know. Parents and 
teachers should recognize the importance of using the child’s 
natural curiosity and his varied interests to promote his mental 
growth. Not to take advantage of the child’s eagerness to learn 
during these years is an appalling waste. 


Implications and Applications 

Parents who have children about to enter first grade should 
know the policies of the school in relation to readiness for 
first-grade learning. Fathers and mothers will want to do what 
is best for their child, and should give thought to such questions 
as: 


If the school recommends a longer period in kindergarten to 
prepare the child for first grade, should we accede? 
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If our child enters first grade and has difficulty learning to read, 
what could we do about it? 


Provision for Individual Differences 


From all that has been said about the individual differences 
in the growth and development of children, it is evident that 
one cannot expect the same achievements for all children of a 
given age. This is true for physical tasks, mental accomplish- 
ments, and social-emotional levels of maturity. Schools in the 
past have been all too prone to set rigid standards of scholastic 
attainment which they applied to all the children in a certain 
grade. All those who failed to achieve these standards were 
considered “failures,” whether or not such levels of achieve- 
ment were possible for them. These academic standards were 
ruthlessly applied even at the end of the first grade, regardless 
of the child’s real readiness to learn the things which the 
school expected of him. The percentage of children who failed 
to pass the first grade in the traditional school was appalling 
to anyone who understood children. 

Present-day schools are increasingly recognizing that a wide 
range of achievement must be allowed in the standards of 
expectation held for any school grade. Parents, too, must learn 
to expect this. This is necessary in order to provide for the 
individual differences that are natural to any group of children 
of the same age. The child who does the best of which he is 
capable is a successful child, even though his school achieve- 
ment may be the lowest in his group. The great challenge to the 
school and the home is to try to find out what the potentialities 
of each child are at each stage of his development, and then to 
give him a feeling of success when he does his best. 


Questions to Consider 


Since it is important that each child feel adequate to reach the 
goals and standards set for him, what can the home and the school 
do to make this possible? Does the school need to have some 
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flexibility in the standards of accomplishment it sets for children? 
What would you suggest? Can you give illustrations to support your 
viewpoint? 

Do parents need to be flexible in what they can expect their 
children to accomplish? Can you give examples to support your 
viewpoint? Can you give some examples of how a child’s parent and 
teacher can cooperate to help the child feel adequate? 


The Problem of Failure 


It is important for all of us, and especially for the young 
child in his earliest school years, to have success experiences 
overbalance those of failure. This does not mean, however, 
that a child should be protected from all experiences of failure. 
Life forces us all to take the disciplines of failure at one time 
or another. Everyone needs to learn to take them in his stride. 
Often we can learn to use failure constructively, so that we 
build upon it for future success, As we learned in studying 
early childhood, carefully planned experiments have shown 
that, under wise guidance, even young children can turn their 
failure experiences into constructive learning which helps them 
later to achieve success. 

There are, however, some failures—especially those which 
spring from limitations that an individual cannot overcome— 
which everyone has to learn to accept with equanimity. All of 
us have to learn to accept ourselves and to feel adequate within 
the framework of our own limitations. Everyone must learn to 
accept others and to help them feel adequate within the 
limitations of their own potentialities. 


Implications and Applications 


To see that the young child in his early school years has 
more success experiences than failures, without trying to protect 
him from all failure experiences, requires thoughtful guidance 


by both parents and teachers. 
Good schools have experimented with various educational 
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plans in their efforts to meet this challenge. Some have tried 
automatic promotion through the first three grades, with reten- 
tion at the end of the third grade for pupils below the required 
achievement at the end of the primary school. Others have tried 
raising the entrance age for first grade, or providing nonreading 
first-grade groups for those who need more reading readiness 
experiences. Some schools have “ungraded” primaries. These 
and other procedures may be very helpful in meeting individual 
needs of pupils, if parents understand and cooperate with the 
school in its guidance program. 

Few parents, however, have given much thought to the prob- 
lem of failure and to the need for developing emotionally health- 
ful attitudes toward failure. For the child in the primary grades, 
fathers and mothers need to give thoughtful consideration to 
such questions as: 


Is my child doing the best that he can in his schoolwork? If not, 
why not? And what can be done to help him work up to his ca- 
pacity? 

If he is doing his best and yet not achieving what most of his 
classmates do, how can we help him to feel adequate so that he does 
not become discouraged about school and about himself? Would it be 
wise to give him a longer time in his present grade so that he might 
feel more successful in his schoolwork? Or should we let him stay 
with his group, and consider satisfactory the best work he can do 
regardless of how it compares with others? In that case, what other 
activities might he pursue to gain feelings of success? 


Accepting Abilities and Limitations 


By the end of middle childhood, when most children come 
to the end of the primary period in school, individual differences 
in capacity have usually become very apparent. The children 
with great potentialities are likely to be outstanding in their 
achievements, while the limitations of other children have be- 
come very apparent in the extent to which they trail their class- 
mates in what they are able to do. The wide range of differences 
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in development among “normal” children of the same age means, 
for example, that a third-grade teacher should expect some 
children in that grade to read at first-grade level, while others 
may have achieved a fifth-grade or even higher level of reading. 
All these children need to receive instruction adjusted to these 
individual differences, It is just as important for the gifted child 
to be challenged to work at the high level possible for him, as 
it is for the slow learner not to feel pushed beyond his capacity. 

In addition, as pointed out earlier, there often is a wide range 
in different aspects of development within the individual child. 
Mary, for example, comes from a family of small stature. Al- 
though she is eight years old, she is no larger than most six- 
year-old children. She is very bright, however. On psychological 
tests she has the mental ability of a 10-year-old. If she were put 
in the fifth grade, her intelligence would enable her to do the 
work of that grade level, but her small size and social immaturity 
would make it difficult for her to be happy there. What kind of 
school program can be set up for Mary that will best take care 
of her during this period when unevenness of development 
presents a problem? Where should she be placed in school so 
that she will find the work challenging to her keen mind, while 
still not feeling inadequate physically and socially to her class- 
mates? 

The reverse of this picture presents, perhaps, an even greater 
challenge to parents and teachers. John should be in third grade; 
he is already nine years of age. In addition, he is very large 
and well-developed for his age; he is as big as many of the 12- 
year-old boys in his school. But he is a slow learner. He tries 
hard and really works at learning. In spite of all his efforts, how- 
ever, he can read only the simplest of the books usually provided 
for the second grade. Should John be put in a class with the big 
boys in fourth or fifth grade? Should he be kept with much 
smaller children in the second grade? Or can he be placed suc- 
cessfully in a third grade where the children’s recognition of 
his physical superiority, in these years when physical skills are 
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so admired by boys and girls, will help him overcome his 
feelings of inferiority about his limited reading ability? John’s 
parents and teachers—and John himself—are going to have to 
accept the fact that he is a slow learner. John can be guided 
successfully so that he develops a healthy personality only if 
both home and school help him to feel secure and adequate when 
he does the best of which he is capable. 

This does not mean that a child’s work is never to be compared 
with that of others. Such comparison is inevitable when any 
child is a member of a group, and each person must eventually 
learn the extent to which he can compete successfully in various 
areas of life. As the child learns to recognize and accept his 
liabilities as well as his assets, he must be helped to maintain 
basic self-esteem and a feeling of adequacy. 

There will be many activities, as a person goes through life, 
from which he can derive enjoyment without successful com- 
petition; there are others in which, if he cannot succeed, he is 
likely to find little satisfaction. By about the end of middle 
childhood, children begin to know what sort of things they are 
good at and in what sort of things they are capable of only 
limited, if any, success. Parents and teachers can help them 
make the most of their assets, and accept their liabilities. 


Implications and Applications 


Every child has his own unique combination of abilities and 
limitations, and individual consideration should be given to 
each child’s situation. Parents might well consider what is 
advisable regarding the school placement and program of Mary 
and of John (described earlier). If the school the child attends 
does not have facilities for meeting his special needs, what can 
parents do to compensate somewhat for the inadequacy of the 
school? 

Parents might see if they can apply their concept of security 
and adequacy to the even more complicated situation of Tom: 
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Tom is an unhappy boy of eight who has many fears. He gets 
angry quickly, and either picks fights with other children or wanders 
off alone. Although he is a bright child he does not read well, and 
makes so many careless mistakes in his schoolwork that he gets low 
grades. His six-year-old brother is much more attractive than Tom, 
agreeable to young and old alike, and successful both in physical 
competition with others his age and in his schoolwork. How may 
Tom’s parents help him to develop feelings of adequacy without 
being accused by his brother of unfairness? What might Tom’s 
teacher do? Who else might help and how? 


Evaluating Growth and Development 


It would be helpful if both parents and teachers, when they 
evaluate a child’s growth and development, could consider a 
threefold report of the pupil’s progress: What has it been in 
relation to the child’s own capacity and previous accomplish- 
ments? What is it in relation to the attainments of his own group 
or class? What is it in relation to the achievements of children 
about his own age, in general? 


Three standards parents and teachers should use 


Child's achievement in relation to... 


... his capacity and ... others in ... many others his age 
past performance his class in other schools 


“Yes, | know your arith- 
metic comes slowly—but 
you draw very well, 
indeed.” 


The most important of these is the first—whether or not the 
child is working up to capacity and has made progress. Parents 
are also interested, however, in knowing how their child stands 
scholastically in his own class. All too often, unfortunately, they 
want to know this because they would pressure their child to 
achieve top place, or a place near the top. But the wise parent, 
who sincerely desires to know his own child’s abilities and 
limitations, also needs this information. Schools can be helpful 
in giving such facts to parents only if the parents are willing to 
accept their child’s limitations, as well as his abilities. Then the 
school can accept the child’s limitations, if these cannot be over- 
come, help his parents to understand and accept them, and help 
the child to feel adequate by setting standards which he can 
achieve. This can be done only by facing the limitations, not by 
denying them. 

The child is a member of a school group. He cannot help but 
know, as he grows older, whether he does better than, as well 
as, or more poorly than, others in his class in the various activities 
in which they all engage. A wise and understanding teacher will 
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handle these differences so skillfully, by making individual 
assignments and recognizing the contribution of each child, 
that no boy or girl suffers from feelings of inferiority. Even- 
tually, however, individual differences have to be recognized and 
most of them have to be accepted. 

A child who is superior or inferior in his own local group, 
however, may not be either when he gets out into the larger 
world. In a class or a school where most children have more 
than average intelligence, for example, a child who is just 
average will seem less than average. But when he gets out into 
the broader society he will not be at a disadvantage. The re- 
verse is also true. An average child in a group of slow-learning 
children stands out in his apparent brightness but, eventually, 
in the larger world beyond the school, he will not seem un- 
usually intelligent. 


Implications and Applications 


One of the most controversial issues in education in recent 
years has been over the method schools should use in reporting 
pupil progress to parents. The school and the home must work to- 
gether on this important and complex question for the welfare 
of the child, in whom both are interested. Parents and teachers, 
together, should discuss such questions as: 


How can we develop records and reports that include the threefold 
comparisons listed below? 

1. The child’s progress in relation to his own capacity and pre- 
vious accomplishments. 

2. In relation to the attainments of his own group or class. 

3. In relation to the achievement of children about his own age, 
in general. 

How can schools provide opportunities for parent groups to 
discuss methods of grading pupil progress in school subjects and 
ways of reporting progress to parents? Should the marking and 
reporting methods used for kindergarten and primary children be 
different from those used for pupils in the middle and upper grades? 
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ADEQUACY IN MOTOR SKILLS 


Most children learn to walk, to run, to talk, to care for their 
major bodily needs, and so forth. As has been pointed out, 
most of the basic skills which children acquire in early child- 
hood are the result of natural learning. From about the age 
of six years on, however, boys and girls begin to acquire specific 
skills which will vary from child to child. 

The physical skills developed during these years of middle 
childhood are tremendously important to boys and girls of these 
ages. Ability to run fast, climb and jump well, throw and catch 
balls, skate, ride a bicycle, use tools adroitly, swim swiftly and 
with endurance—these are only some of the motor skills which 
delight boys and girls between the ages of five and nine. In 
some ways they seem even more important to youngsters, 
themselves, than do the intellectual skills which they acquire 
in school. This is because such physical skills are greatly valued 
by other boys and girls. They help to give the child who excels 
in them an enviable position or status in his group. Special 
attention must be given to them, therefore, as children approach 
the latter part of middle childhood—at around the age of seven, 
eight, or nine, when the drive to belong as members of their 
own age group becomes very strong. 

Feelings of inadequacy or inferiority may come quite as much, 
therefore, from lack of these motor skills as from lack of satis- 
factory achievement in schoolwork. It is important, insofar as 
possible, to give all children an opportunity to acquire and 
practice these motor skills. It is especially important to help 
the child who cannot find success and recognition in scholastic 
attainment to find physical activities in which he can excel, so 
that he may gain feelings of adequacy and receive recognition 
for his accomplishments in these areas. 

In recognizing the contribution which physical skills make to 
the growth and development of boys and girls during these 
years of middle childhood, it is important to remember that 
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there is also danger that overexertion may be damaging to 
health. It is wise to keep in mind the fact that every child 
needs a rhythm of activity and rest, and that fatigue should be 
avoided. During the latter part of this period—around the age 
of eight—children’s interest in group play may become highly 
competitive and lead to activities that are really too strenuous 
physically to be wholesome for children of this age. 


Implications and Applications 


The high value which boys and girls of this age put upon 
physical skills has important implications for both parents and 
teachers. 


Why are the physical skills which develop during these years 
important to children’s feelings of security during this age period? 
To their feelings of adequacy? 

What can parents and teachers do to help the child who has 
feelings of inferiority about his physical skills? Give some concrete 
examples. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE YEARS 


In closing this discussion of feelings of security and adequacy 
during these years of middle childhood, it is well to reconsider 
the three major developmental tasks of this period. We have 
discussed the importance of individual physical skills to children 
of this age. Possession of such skills helps both boys and girls 
to be accepted by their groups and to feel adequate as persons. 

Children of this age have a natural zest for learning; in 
addition, success in school is very important to them at this 
stage of their lives. For these reasons, a feeling of success—or, 
at least, of adequacy—in mastering the intellectual skills and 
acquiring the knowledge which are major objectives of the 
school, is tremendously important in helping boys and girls to 
feel adequate and even to feel secure in their school world. 
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Next to his family, his school group is the greatest source 
of security for the child in kindergarten and the primary grades. 
A school child’s sense of belonging comes when he feels that 
the group needs him, and that he has a place there whether 
he is large or small, bright or dull. 


Points for Reflection 


It has often been said that parents grow up with their chil- 
dren. Thoughtful consideration of the following questions may 
help them to do so. 


What are the major attitudes in a parent which help a child to 
feel secure and adequate? How can a parent know whether or not 
he is expressing in his behavior as well as words the major attitudes 
which help his child to feel secure and adequate? 

What are some of the ways of expressing these attitudes in 
actual behavior so that they are clear to the child? 

How can a parent work toward developing these attitudes in 
himself? 

What kind of growing up do parents need to achieve as their 
children leave the preschool years and enter middle childhood? 

What are some of the changes in attitudes of parents that help 
their children to feel secure and adequate, as boys and girls leave 
middle childhood and enter later childhood? Looking backward 
to infancy and the preschool years and looking ahead to later 
childhood, what would you say is the particular significance of 
the years from age five to nine in the development of the child’s 
feelings of security and adequacy? Of the parents’ feelings of 
security and adequacy? 


CHAPTER 16 


UNDERSTANDING OF SELF AND 
OTHERS IN MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 


FINDING HIMSELF 


In our study of early childhood, we saw how the young child 
struggles in his early years to become an independent human 
being with an identity of his own. By age four or five, he feels 
that he is a person in his own right, so to speak, and he is 
eager to find out what he can do on his own. The child’s concept 
of himself—how he views himself and how he feels about 
himself—is important from his earliest years because this self- 
concept tends to persist and resist change. During middle child- 
hood, the child’s concept of himself develops as he demonstrates, 
to himself and others, his growing competence. His self-concept 
is also greatly affected during these years by the appraisal of 
him by his parents, teachers, and peers. 


RELATING HIMSELF TO OTHERS 


Just as the infant first discovers himself when he recognizes 
that there are others who are separate human beings, so the 
child constantly rediscovers himself as he becomes increasingly 
aware of others. By the time he is four or five, the child watches 
adults with keen interest and tries to imitate their behavior. He 
begins to identify himself with others, especially with his parents. 
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By the time children enter the period of middle childhood, most 
of them are capable of all the basic patterns of social response 
in their behavior toward others. They can be loving, considerate, 
courteous, and kind; they can also be hostile, antagonistic, 
thoughtless, rude, and cruel. They also become more and more 
aware of the fact that the way they behave toward others 
influences the response of others to them. 

The fact that the child has reached a stage where he can 
understand the relationship of his own attitudes and behavior to 
the way others treat him affords a rich opportunity for parent 
and teacher guidance. When John realizes that if he is unkind 
to other children they will treat him unkindly, he begins to have 
convincing reasons for controlling his behavior. When Lucy 
gives Mother a nice surprise, the pleased look on Mother’s face 
will reward Lucy. In addition, Mother may plan a welcome sur- 
prise for Lucy. For example, when Mother had to leave the 
lunch dishes unwashed because of an important errand, she 
returned shortly before dinner to find that the dishes had all 
been washed and neatly stacked away by Lucy. What a nice 
surprise for Lucy when she found that Mother had made Lucy’s 
favorite dessert for dinner! In Kindergarten or in neighborhood 
group play, children of this age are ready to learn that living 
satisfactorily with others implies a continuous give-and-take 
based on mutual understanding. 


Playing the Role of Another 


As we have seen, during the early years of childhood children 
imitate the behavior and activities of members of their families, 
beginning with their parents and gradually including older 
brothers and sisters, grandparents, uncles and aunts, and others. 
They dramatize common incidents of daily life, playing various 
roles and acting as they think these models would act. Many 
a parent and grandparent has been startled to see himself as 
portrayed by his offspring! 
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By the age of about five, children’s dramatic play broadens 
beyond family and household scenes to include the activities 
of other persons whom they recognize as essential figures in 
their world. Whether at home, in the neighborhood, or as a 
member of the kindergarten group, the child shows by his 
interest in playing these roles of other persons that he is grow- 
ing less self-centered. He tries to understand the attitudes and 
activities of others by putting himself in their shoes, so to speak. 
Also, he gains a feeling of power by being—even if only pre- 
tending to be—a doctor, a policeman, a fireman, or some other 
important personage in the adult world. 

Almost as soon as children enter school, teachers become 
models whose behavior boys and girls imitate, with pleasant or 
unpleasant portrayal of what teachers are like. The principal, 
the school nurse, patrol boy, and janitor are among the roles 
that kindergarten and first-grade children frequently take. The 
postman, engineer on the train, airplane pilot, filling-station 
attendant, truck driver, grocery man—all the familiar figures 
in the child’s world are likely to be represented in his activities, 
in or out of school. 

Such dramatic play now begins to serve as a means of learning 
about the society of which the child finds he is a part. By this 
age period, children are aware that there is a real world which 
does not revolve around them and of which they are not the 
center. The world of early childhood was one of exuberant 
imagination—a world of their own wishes, desires, and fears. 
They begin to think less of this imaginary world, and are eager 
to know the world of reality, especially as they experience it in 
their immediate environment. 

They recognize that it is a world shared by others. They try 
to understand it and their own relationship to it. They are 
learning to comprehend their own roles and the roles of others 
in this world of their daily contacts and activities. Through 
such interest in the here-and-now, the child grows in under- 
standing of himself and others, 
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Most children, however, are not yet capable in middle 
childhood of really understanding how they would feel if they 
actually were another person. By about the ages of seven or 
eight, as we stated earlier, a child can face another person and 
tell which is the other person’s right hand and left hand. This 
is the beginning of his ability to imagine himself in the other 
person’s place. It applies only to external, physical traits. He 
should eventually be able to project himself into the place of 
another person so that he understands how the other feels and 
is able to view the world as it appears to the other. Such ability 
will prove invaluable to him all through his life in living and 
working happily with others. 


Parents’ Questions 


The need for parental guidance based upon the parent’s 
understanding of himself and his child during these middle 
childhood years inevitably gives rise to many questions. These 
are a few important ones that fathers and mothers might con- 
sider: 


Children of this age are capable of understanding that there is 
a cause-and-effect relationship between their own behavior and the 
way others treat them. If your child flares up in anger at you, how 
should you respond? Why? Why do you sometimes not respond 
as you think you should? 

We have seen that most children during the early years of middle 
childhood tend to identify with their parents—boys striving to be 
like their fathers and girls like their mothers. In many instances, 
unfortunately, homes do not have both fathers and mothers. For 
example, Mrs. Jones is a widow who lives with her 10-year-old 
daughter and six-year-old son. She is concerned about helping her 
son to understand and accept his role as a boy, as a masculine 
person. Since he has no father with whom to identify, what can 
she do? Can you think of other examples of one-parent families, 
and discuss possible solutions for their problems? 

Although most children are not yet capable in middle childhood 
of really understanding how they would feel if they actually were 
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another person, a child can begin to imagine himself in another 
person’s place. Can you think of ways in which you can help your 
child develop this ability? How will this ability help him all through 
life? 


ADULT GUIDANCE 


During the years of middle childhood, the child recognizes 
that his world is run and directed by adults. He tends, in fact, 
during the early part of this period to adopt his parents’ 
attitudes toward him as his own view of himself. If his father 
and mother give him the feeling that they regard him as a good 
and satisfactory child, he feels self-esteem and is able to accept 
himself. The reverse is also true: if he feels that his parents do 
not accept him as a satisfactory child, he tends to look upon 
himself as both unloved and unworthy. 

Children of this age usually accept adult guidance and strive 
to satisfy their own needs and wants within the framework of 
the rules which adults—especially fathers, mothers, teachers, 
and policemen—set up for them. Knowing that he, himself— 
and also other boys and girls—must observe the limits set by 
these grown-ups gives the child a feeling of security. When 
conflicts arise between him and other children, it is reassuring 
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to know that there are rules to settle such differences, both in 
the schoolroom and on the playground. In some situations, 
adults may have to establish these rules for children; in other 
situations, adults may help children establish these rules for 
themselves. It is at this period that games with definite rules 
and patterns of play become very popular. 


In School 


In school, children usually accept the fact that they must 
learn to do certain things at certain times because adults— 
their teachers, more especially—haye planned it so. Each child 
begins to realize that other children, also, expect him to do 
these things because they accept school regulations and teachers’ 
guidance. He wants to feel and to show that he can do what 
other children of his group can do. He usually becomes a willing 
member of his class. 

Still secure as a member of his family unit, the child in the 
primary grades begins to understand that he is an individual 
who must learn to think and act for himself. Still willingly 
accepting adult guidance, he sees that responsibility for his 
behavior in school rests more and more on his shoulders rather 
than on those of his parents. He should be encouraged by both 
parents and teachers to assume his responsibilities, both at home 
and in school, as rapidly as he is able to, and he should be given 
freedom to do so, He should not, however, be given greater 
responsibilities than he is able and ready to accept. 

How rapidly the child can be released from dependence 
upon adults will, of course, depend upon his progress in under- 
standing himself and others and upon the extent to which he 
can be depended upon to control and be responsible for his own 
behavior. This is true for the group as well as for the individual 
child. It is during these years of middle childhood that children 
begin really to be a group and become able to function as 
a group. 
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On the Playground 


The school is only one avenue through which the child learns 
those social skills necessary to get along with persons outside 
the family group. Those important group relationships in which 
each child will eventually need to be able to function as an 
adult are also learned in social interaction on the playground, 
even when it is only a city street or a neighborhood vacant lot. 
The school’s emphasis is necessarily upon helping the child to 
acquire the knowledge and to learn the mental skills for which 
society holds the school, as its major educational institution, 
responsible. The school is, in fact, only one of a number of 
socializing agents which the community should provide for its 
children. Any activity with their peer group offers opportunities 
for boys and girls to learn to live with their fellows. The be- 
havior patterns they learn in this way will help them not only 
now, but in the future. Play activities with their peer groups 
are a very important part of the process of socialization for all 
children. As we saw in reading Chapter 12, boys and girls of 
this age need adult guidance, and supervised play is highly 
desirable if the adults who supervise understand the children 
they are guiding. 


Points for Reflection 


Here are some questions for thoughtful parents to consider: 


Why is it especially important that home and school maintain 
close cooperation during the first years of school? Can you give 
an illustration of a situation in which the teacher must know some- 
thing of a child’s home and family in order to understand the 
child’s behavior in school? Can you cite an example in which 
parents must understand the child’s situation in school in order to 
get at the cause of home behavior which puzzles them? 

During these years in which they become members of groups 
both in and out of school, children also begin to be aware of their 
personal limitations. Every child sees other children do some things 
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that he is unable to accomplish. Do you think parents and teachers 
can help a child to accept limitations which he cannot overcome, so 
that he will not develop feelings of insecurity and inferiority? 
If you do, give several illustrations of ways in which such situations 
might be handled. 


SEEING ONE'S SELF THROUGH OTHERS’ EYES 


Because the child of about five to seven still depends chiefly 
upon the approval of adults for his feelings of satisfaction, he 
tends to judge his own behavior according to whether it pleases 
or displeases his parents and teachers. He sees himself through 
their eyes. Gradually he accepts their standards as his own. 

Then comes a shift. He dimly realizes that he must find a 
new identity for himself. It is no longer sufficient for him to be 
just the child of his parents. He turns toward his own age group, 
eager to belong. In his efforts to identify with his peers and 
to find a new identification for himself as one of them, he 
begins to see himself through their frank eyes. He clings to his 
view of himself as a loved and accepted member of his family, 
but he also wants to be an accepted and valued member of 
his group. He begins to understand and accept the gang’s 
evaluation of him. He becomes capable of criticizing himself, 
of facing his own strengths and limitations, of looking at himself 
and his achievements through the eyes of others whose stand- 
ards may be different from his own. 

At the same time, the child is beginning to look at his play- 
mates and schoolmates through the eyes of his newly develop- 
ing self, instead of through the eyes of the adults who had 
seemed so important to him. He compares himself to other 
children with an intense desire to be like them. Such new 
understanding of himself and others is a very necessary and 
wholesome phase of a child’s development. In situations where 


it gives rise to conflicts, however, it may be quite upsetting to a 
child. 
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It is quite common for youngsters to experience such conflict 
situations at about the third-grade level. Roger found himself in 
one when his teacher was called out of the room on important 
school business. The ringleader of the group decided this was a 
chance to show off. He declared that every child in the room 
should do something he couldn’t do if the teacher were there. 
One by one, the boys followed, each doing some silly, foolish 
act that the teacher would not have tolerated in a classroom. 
Only Roger—and the girls of the group—remained in their 
seats. When the boys began to taunt Roger about being a 
“sissy,” he was very unhappy. Unable to stand their ridicule, he 
got out of his seat and began his antics just as the teacher 
entered the room. The other boys, on the lookout for her, 
slipped quickly into their seats. Only Roger was actually caught 
in the act, for which he incurred his teacher’s anger and further 
taunts of his group for “being so dumb as to get caught.” 

Often the conflict arises between what parents require of a 
child and the common practices of the group. Julia’s mother 
always required that Julia come straight home from school. The 
other children in Julia’s class went over to each other’s houses 
to play, or to the store to spend their pennies before they went 
home. They talked about the fun they had, and Julia felt left 
out—she was missing something. One day she yielded to their 
urging and went along, knowing full well that her mother would 
scold and perhaps punish her. 

Situations like these—when what parents and teachers expect 
or demand conflicts with what the group expects of its mem- 
bers—challenge parents to greater self-understanding as well 
as to understanding of their child. They call for sympathetic 
treatment, but firm handling of situations in which health, safety, 
character, and moral or ethical principles are involved. 

Gradually, toward the end of the middle childhood period, 
children get a much clearer understanding of their own roles and 
those of their parents, teachers, and other adults. As the child 
earlier learned to control his behavior in order not to lose the 
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love and approval of the adults important to him, so he now 
learns to control it in order to win favor with his playmates 
and classmates, : 

The behavior which wins the admiration of his group, how- 
ever, may be quite unacceptable to anyone not included in 
“the gang.” By the end of middle childhood or the beginning of 
later childhood, children are often in rebellion against all adult 
authority. Charley’s sudden change of behavior after he reached 
his ninth birthday is an example. He had been an easily managed 
child at home and very well behaved in school. Suddenly, he 
Startled his parents by outbursts of anger and hostility whenever 
he was denied anything he wanted. His teacher was shocked 
at his open defiance in the classroom, but the members of his 
gang who were in the group looked on with open approval. 
Behavior which wins the admiration of the peer group at this 
Stage may call for very firm guidance by grown-ups. Boys and 
girls of this age can help to make rules of behavior for their 
own group, but they need steady, firm, understanding guidance 
from adults at every step of the way. 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED 


Because the cooperation of home and school and other com- 
munity agencies is so very important during these early school 
years, adults who guide children should strive for mutual under- 
standing of what to expect from boys and girls during this 
period. To expect too much is harmful, to expect too little is 
unfortunate. Evidences of growth in self-understanding and in 
understanding of others that may be expected as a child goes 
through the years of middle childhood are summarized below. 
Parents and teachers may find it helpful to review these from 
time to time as a check on children’s progress. 

1. Discovering himself and others through knowing and 
understanding the world in which they all have their respective 
roles. 
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2. Understanding and accepting his or her role as a boy or 
a girl. 

3. Showing increasing understanding of his own roles and 
those of others in his group. Learning to understand his value 
to others and theirs to him. 

4. Beginning to see why other children and adults behave 
as they do, and that his own actions may influence their be- 
havior. Developing abilities and attitudes in approaching others 
which lead to satisfactory relationships; learning to get along 
with many different kinds of persons, including difficult ones. 

5. Learning, through his own age group, to get a concept of 
himself based on the way that the members of that group regard 
him and feel about him. 

6. Becoming able to understand his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to face his limitations without being unduly dis- 
turbed at handicaps that cannot be overcome. Learning to accept 
criticism and use it for renewed efforts toward accomplishment, 
even when openly disappointed at failure in schoolwork. 

7. Developing some independence in his reactions to the 
approval and disapproval of parents and teachers, although still 
maintaining a favorable attitude toward them and accepting 
their guidance. 

8. Learning to make more of his own choices and decisions, 
and to accept responsibility for his own behavior. Wanting less 
adult supervision. 

9. Developing attitudes that help him to face difficulties 
frankly and realistically. Being willing to discuss with his teacher 
problems which arise in his relationships with other children. 

10. Helping with group planning in the classroom under 
the guidance of the teacher. 

11. Becoming increasingly able to be critical of himself and 
less critical of others. Learning to accept differences in manners, 
speech, and dress, and not to make hasty judgments of 


others. 
12. Being able to be friendly and comfortable with children 
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of other national, racial, religious, or social groups, while 
recognizing their differences. 

13. Beginning to show a willingness to defend others who 
are wronged or injured. 


Questions for Parents and Teachers 


As the years insistently remind us, “Parents must grow up 
with their children.” The child’s first school years are challeng- 
ing ones for parents. Both parents and teachers often find it 
hard to accept the changes in children’s attitudes toward them 
that normally occur during this time. As we have seen, at the 
beginning of this period little girls still identify with their mothers 
and little boys want to be like their fathers. Children also tend 
to identify with their favorite teachers; they imitate these adults, 
accept their authority, and reflect their influence. By the end 
of this period, children begin to show these feelings and attitudes 
more toward members of their own age group and less toward 
adults. 


Can you suggest ways in which parents and teachers can continue 
to exercise such influence and authority when necessary, and at 
the same time free the child to identify with his agemates and to 
imitate their behavior? 

Are there other gradual changes in the relationships of parents 
and children to each other that may be expected during these years? 
What can parents and teachers do to help themselves through self- 
understanding to adjust to their changing roles? 

Most fathers and mothers want to be good parents. What is a 
good father like during the period when his child is five to nine 
years old? Can you describe him briefly? Can you do the same for a 
good mother? 

In the section headed “Seeing One’s Self Through Others’ Eyes,” 
there is a description of a situation in Roger’s life. Why do you 
think Roger was slow to join the boys in doing something they 
“couldn't do if the teacher were there”? Why were the girls not 
ridiculed for not following the leader? How do you think the girls 
might have felt about Roger’s behavior? How would you expect 
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Roger to respond to his teacher’s anger? To the taunts of his group? 
If you were Roger’s parent, and he told you this story when he 
came home from school, what would you say and do? Why? 

Looking backward to infancy and the preschool years, and 
looking ahead to later childhood, what would you say is the par- 
ticular significance of the years from age five to nine in the develop- 
ment of the child’s understanding of himself and others? In the 
parent's understanding of himself and others? 


CHAPTER 17 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES AND GOALS 
DURING THE EARLY SCHOOL YEARS 


Recent studies of character development support the belief 
that our values and goals, like other attitudes and ways of 
behaving we acquire as we grow up, are learned from the 
people and the world around us. As we saw when we studied 
early childhood, the child’s basic values and goals are learned 
from his parents and other adults who are important to him in 
his earliest years. Children in their first years of school are so 
conscious of the importance of right and wrong behavior that 
they are likely to tell other children how they should behave. 
At the age of six or seven, a child is likely to apply his standards 
of what is good and bad to his parents, other members of the 
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family, and—sometimes—even to his teacher. He may actually 
reprimand them for behavior which seems to violate the code 
which the child, himself, has accepted. 

As his contacts widen, the child learns moral values and be- 
havior from other sources, too. School, church, and other 
community institutions begin to influence him. The culture in 
which the family lives is a great influence, but it is exercised 
primarily through the child’s parents and family group. The 
child is strongly influenced by personalities with which he 
identifies at various times. These may be the heroes, heroines, 
or villains he finds in books, newspapers, magazines, comic 
books, and movies, or on radio and television programs. They 
may be adults in the community with whom the child comes 
in contact and whom he admires. And, before the end of the 
middle childhood years, his moral and ethical values and goals 
will be strongly affected by his peer group. 

Despite the varied influences which contribute to the charac- 
ter development of a growing child, research studies indicate 
that there is such a thing as individual character. Certain values 
and goals tend to persist in an individual to such an extent that 
other people feel they can count upon or predict the attitudes 
and behavior which can be expected from that person, especially 
in regard to moral and ethical behavior. Studies indicate that 
such individual character is likely to be established by the end 
of middle childhood. The character traits and the patterns of 
moral behavior which a boy or girl shows by age 10 tend to 
persist through adolescence and are likely to continue into his 
adult years. 


EXAMPLES SET BY PARENTS 


Since the child usually acquires his first ideas of right and 
wrong from his parents and first teachers, what parents and 
teachers actually do is very important. If they seem to teach 
the child one kind of behavior and then do not, themselves, 
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behave that way, the child becomes confused and troubled 
by this apparent contradiction. There are situations in which 
rules for adults and for children of different ages may justifiably 
be different. However, it is difficult for a child of this age period 
to understand that. He is not yet mature enough to understand 
many of the reasons why certain kinds of behavior are good 
and others bad. The child must be helped to understand such 
reasons as rapidly as he is able to comprehend them, but 
such understanding is a gradual development and, meanwhile, 
he just accepts standards of right and wrong because father, 
mother, or teacher says they are so. 

One of the commonest examples of behavior which appears 
to children to violate an important teaching is the “white lie” of 
convenience. When Susie, who has had impressed upon her the 
importance of telling the truth at all times, hears Mother saying 
on the telephone that Father is not at home (with Father 
sitting nearby reading his newspaper), what is Susie to think 
about the importance of telling the truth? 

Many parents unintentionally confuse their children in regard 
to emerging values because father and mother themselves do 
not agree about what they consider right and wrong behavior. 
Where, then, is the child to get his standard of what is good 
and bad for him to do? 

When parents disagree about their values and standards, it 
is wise for them, if possible, to discuss their differences of 
opinion when the child is not present. By mutual compromise, 
or by one parent changing the other’s viewpoint or giving way 
to it, they may then be able to present a united front to the 
child. 

Sometimes these disagreements are matters of strong or deep 
conviction, so that neither parent feels honestly able to change 
his stand on the matter or even to make a compromise. Then 
the parents must decide how their different opinions and values 
can be explained to the child in such a way that he will not be 
confused and bewildered by them. He can learn to accept and 
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respect honest differences of viewpoint—but how does he then 
decide what is all right for him to do? 


Implications and Applications 


Granting that there are situations in which rules for adults and 
for children may justifiably be different, what are some examples 
of such situations? How would you explain them to children to help 
them accept such differences and to understand the reasons for 
them? 

Why is it important that parents practice democratic ideals? 

What would you do if you were Mr. and Mrs. Johnston in the 
following situation which arose in their home? This father and 
mother try to be democratic in all matters pertaining to their 
family life. They hold family councils, and each member has a vote. 
Their three children—age nine, eight, and six—raised the question 
of changing bedtimes to a later hour, The parents gave their reasons 
for keeping the bedtime hours as they were. But the children, for 
the first time, outvoted the parents and changed their bedtimes to 
an hour later. Should the parents abide by their decision? What 
will the children learn if they do? What will the children learn if 
they do not? 

How do parents learn about their own values through observing 
their children? Give some illustrations. What can they do about 
tesolving their own conflicts and confusions? How can they help 
their children to resolve theirs? 


CONFLICTING VALUES AND GOALS 


Every child encounters conflicting values and goals as his 
Contacts and experiences with the outside world increase. In 
middle childhood this is very likely to happen in his first school 
experiences. When children begin school, they come with 
whatever values and goals they may have learned in their homes 
and immediate neighborhood. Since they come from many dif- 
ferent kinds of homes, and sometimes from different neighbor- 
hoods, they will bring very different values and goals to school. 

These differing notions of what is good or bad, right or wrong, 
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present a difficult challenge to the teacher. One child has been 
taught that it is wrong to fight; another may have been told 
that he must not allow anyone to impose on him and that it is 
better to attack first, without waiting to defend himself. Jane 
knows that it is wrong to copy the work of others because that 
is cheating, but in Rosie’s family the only thing that is important 
is to succeed and pass into the next grade, using whatever aids 
you can in order to accomplish this. These are only a few 
examples out of the countless ones that might be cited. 


Points for Reflection 


How can a study-discussion group help parents to guide their 
children in developing moral values? Social values? Why is it 
especially important to have teachers participate in such a discus- 
sion group? 

Why is it necessary for teachers of the early grades to understand 
the values which each child brings to school from his own home? 
When children come from homes with widely different values, 
what are some of the ways in which an understanding teacher must 
deal with these differences? 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


The Problem 


The teacher of the child in kindergarten and early grades 
must deal carefully with these variations in home standards. 
To these young pupils the teacher is somewhat like a third 
parent, and it is confusing to them if the teacher repudiates what 
they have been taught at home. Teachers frequently have their 
own standards that may be quite unlike those of most of the 
parents of their pupils. This is especially likely if teachers are 
assigned to neighborhoods quite unlike their own backgrounds. 

In such situations a wise teacher will usually not try at once 
to impose his or her values upon the pupils. If the teacher does, 
a pupil may become very hostile and reject all of the teacher’s 
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values. On the other hand, he may become so confused by 
the contradictions in what he learns at home and at school that 
he will have no values that he feels able to accept. Or he may 
become ashamed of his parents’ values and turn against them. 


Questions to Consider 


How can differences in values between home and school be 
handled wisely? By parents? By teachers? 

How might Ruth’s situation be dealt with? At home she had 
always been encouraged to speak up about how she felt about 
things. When she did the same thing at school, her teacher was 
shocked and told Ruth that she was an impertinent, rude, and 
“bossy” child. What are some of the possible reasons for the 
teacher’s feelings about Ruth? What can be done to improve the 
relationship between Ruth and her teacher? How may this situation 
affect Ruth if the problem is not resolved? 

As parents, have you encountered differences between your 
values and those of your child’s first teachers? How have you 
handled such situations? Can you think of better ways? 


The Teacher As an Example 


After the first year or so of school, the child no longer regards 
his teacher as a substitute-parent, The teacher has emerged as 
a separate person in his or her own right, with his or her own 
roles in the child’s life. The teacher becomes another model 
whom the child emulates and strives to be like. The teacher 
may, at times, replace his parents as a preferred model. “Teacher 
says” and “Teacher does it this way” are familar to almost all 
parents of children in the primary grades. 

At this stage, teachers can serve as examples of a number 
of moral and ethical values and of many democratic ideals and 
goals. All children need good examples and various kinds of 
models as they grow older. This is not a new idea, but today 
it is often given modern phrasing. Writers are likely to say 
nowadays that children need to identify with others; they do 
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need to be like others and to feel belongingness, but not so 
completely that they lose their own identities. Each child needs, 
also, always to remain himself. 

When we discussed “Relations to the Broader World” in 
Chapter 14, we recognized that it is usually difficult to secure 
any solidarity of action from a large group of children before 
they reach the age of eight or nine. At about third grade, how- 
ever, a skillful teacher can get a class to act as a whole. For 
most children the classroom then offers their first opportunities 
to experience democratic principles functioning in organized 
group life. 

The alert and understanding teacher recognizes the challenge 
which this situation presents. He or she gradually shifts from 
the authoritarian role to one in which the pupils are allowed 
to take increasing responsibilities for the standards and behavior 
of their group. It is a very gradual process but its beginnings 
should be obvious before children leave the primary grades. 


Implications and Applications 


Parents need to recognize the implications of the teacher’s 
role as a model for pupils in the primary grades. 


Why are the values of teachers in the early grades of especial 
importance to parents? What are some of the way in which parents 
can find out what these values are? 

Why is it important to parents that teachers of the primary 
grades practice democratic principles in their classrooms? 

Can you cite some concrete examples of ways in which demo- 
cratic principles and methods can be used in a third-grade class- 
room? 


CHANGING VALUES AND GOALS 


As the child’s world widens and he has contact with many 
more people, the values and goals he has learned from his 
parents and teachers are supplemented by other values and goals. 


Unobtrusive aid helps 
him to develop his own 
standards of decency, 
fair play. 


He finds other models that he wants to be like. They range 
from familiar figures in his neighborhood—such as the police- 
man, fireman, or school nurse—to real and even highly 
imaginative heroes from books, movies, radio, and television. 
During the time that he idolizes these various figures, the child 
tends to adopt the morals and values which they represent. 

Those who guide children’s experiences may influence a 
child’s developing values and goals by providing contacts with 
persons and programs which have wholesome values and pursue 
worth-while goals. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PEER GROUP 


As we know, toward the middle or later part of the middle 
childhood period, the child normally turns to members of his 
Own age group, eager to identify with them and to belong. He 
seeks to be like them, and wants to conform to their ideas and 
their ways of behaving. One of the obvious methods of accom- 
plishing this is to accept their values and goals. Sometimes this 
can be done quite comfortably, sometimes it becomes a tre- 
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mendous source of conflict for the child—with his parents, with 
his gang, and within himself. 

Sometimes the acceptance and approval of the peer group is 
given to a child because he is friendly, honest, courageous, 
loyal, generous, accepts his share of responsibility, and has a 
strong sense of justice and fair play. Then these moral and 
social values, which his parents and teachers may have tried to 
develop in him, are strengthened by such group association. 
Sometimes, however, the group does not hold these same values, 
and then a real struggle arises within the child. He still wants 
to please his parents and teachers, and he needs to live up to 
what his conscience tells him is right, but he also needs the 
acceptance and approval of his group. 

Which side will win the battle? How can parents, teachers, 
and others who guide children fully understand the child’s 
problem and help him to solve it so that he does-not suffer 
needlessly in the struggle? For this is only the beginning of a 
struggle that will be intensified in the years of later childhood 
and may become crucial during adolescence if not well handled 
in these earlier years. 

Wise parents will usually allow the child to conform in minor 
matters, even though they may not approve of the ways and 
customs of a group. How a child dresses, the way he talks, 
mannerisms of one kind or another, the games he plays—all 
of these more or less superficial and passing customs are hardly 
important enough to let them become issues between parent 
and child, between teacher and pupil, or between the child and 
his group. Silly though most of them may seem to adults, it is 
usually better to accept them if they are not actually harmful. 
Then one preserves energy and good relationships for the 
struggles which are really important. 

It is important for parents and teachers to deal firmly with 
conflict situations in which health, safety, character, and moral 
or ethical principles are involved. It is helpful if parents of 
children who belong to the same group can themselves agree 
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—as a group—on the values and goals to which their sons and 
daughters must adhere. Through meetings of parents whose 
children are in the same class at school, much can be accom- 
plished by group discussions of common problems with which 
parents are concerned. 

Parents who plan and attend such meetings are frequently 
startled, and even shocked, to find the extent to which parents 
disagree on what is good or bad, right or wrong for their chil- 
dren. We live in a world of varied and changing values; in 
addition, all too few of us actually live according to the values 
and goals we profess. But the shock of discovering these dif- 
ferences and inconsistencies is, on the whole, very good for us. 
It forces us to re-examine our own values, and to decide which 
ones mean enough to us to struggle for them, in ourselves and 
in our children, 


Points for Reflection 


Practically every child encounters some conflicts between the 
values held by his home and by his own age group. Can you suggest 
some ways in which parents can help their child to gain acceptance 
by his group while still living up to his family’s moral and ethical 
standards of behavior? Can you think of some illustrations of 
actual situations in which parents might give this kind of help? 

What are some of the ways in which parents can sustain their 
child ethically and spiritually so that he will live up to the best he 
knows when a basic moral principle is involved, even if it means 
being rejected by his group of friends? 


Rules of the Peer Group 


Young school children play their games according to ironclad 
tules. Rules determine what are considered fair and unfair 
practices, and no variations from these patterns of correct 
behavior are permitted. Children’s concepts of rules change with 
age, as do their standards of what is correct and fair in games 
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and group behavior. During most of middle childhood, children 
consider the rules of their games to be fixed and immutable— 
“given,” so to speak, in the game itself. There is a right way to 
play and there can be no departure from it; there are no mitigat- 
ing circumstances. 

Toward the end of the middle childhood period, children 
begin to realize that rules come from somewhere. Nevertheless, 
rules were fixed by whoever made them, and one must abide 
by them. Gradually, both boys and girls begin to see that minor 
changes in rules can be permitted if everyone agrees upon 
the change. Thus, very gradually, authoritarian concepts are 
replaced by more democratic ideas of how games may be carried 
on. However, the realization that rules exist for the purpose of 
carrying on a game to the mutual satisfaction of participants, 
and that rules can therefore be determined by the players them- 
selves, is a more mature concept, usually not reached until the 
later childhood period. 


WHAT THEY ARE CAPABLE OF ACQUIRING 


Among the moral and ethical values and the democratic 
principles which a child is capable of acquiring during this 
period of middle childhood are 

1, Respecting the rights of others. 

2. Distinguishing his own property from the property of other 
individuals and groups. 

3. Recognizing and respecting property ownership—not tres- 
passing, not stealing, and returning lost articles to their owners 
when possible. 

4. Differentiating between truth and falsehood on a simple 
level. 

5. Developing a sense of honest, fair play. 

6. Recognizing that, when he is angry, he may not express 
his feelings of hostility by inflicting bodily injury on others. 

7. Responding to children of his age group in terms of their 
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individual, personal qualities, without regard to their race, 
religion, or national origin. 

8. Identifying with the moral values of his parents, but not 
understanding very well the reasons why these values are impor- 
tant rules of conduct. A 

9. Beginning to acquire a set of values and principles of 
ethical behavior, that are his own because he himself wants them. 

10. Cooperation with others, under adult guidance, in mak- 
ing rules of behavior for his group or school class; obeying such 
rules. 

11. Beginning to develop a more flexible and modifiable 
code of behavior, learned through the give-and-take games and 
other activities with his classmates and playmates. 

12. Forming some ideas of religious and spiritual values on 
a rather simple level. 

13. Responding to the influences of religious leaders, teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen, and other people who render service 
to the community; his values and goals may be greatly influenced 
by such persons. 

14, Recognizing that all members of the community are 
interdependent. 

15. Sympathizing with persons who are ill or in trouble. 

16. Recognizing that the health, safety, and well-being of 
others around him, as well as his own, are matters of concern 
to him. 


Implications and Applications 


Parents may find the following points a helpful way to sum- 
marize the implications and applications of democratic values 
and goals for children age five to nine. 

We know that for a child to feel secure and adequate he needs 
to have goals which it is possible for him to achieve. Homes and 
schools can make this possible or impossible because they set goals 
for him and greatly influence the goals which he sets for himself. 
What are some concrete ways in which parents and teachers can 
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help children to develop achievable goals during this middle child- 
hood period in the realm of physical skills? In intellectual skills 
and scholastic achievement? In social relationships? 

Looking backward to infancy and the preschool years, and look- 
ing ahead to later childhood, what would you say is the particular 
significance of the years from age five to age nine in the develop- 
ment of the child’s democratic values and goals? In the develop- 
ment of the parents’ values and goals? 


CHAPTER 18 


PROBLEM-SOLVING ATTITUDES AND 
METHODS DURING THE EARLY 
SCHOOL YEARS 


It would be a rather Startling experience if one could put 
oneself in the place of a child going through the period of 
middle childhood and become aware of the many problems 
almost certain to be encountered during the years from five to 
nine. 

If a child of this age could state his many and varied prob- 
lems, he might ask: How do I learn, in school, to get along 
without my mother? What can I do to be sure the teacher will 
like me? How can I get along with all these other children and 
still get the things I want? How can I learn to read? To write? 
To understand numbers? 

A little later in this period the child might ask: How can I 
learn to skate and dance as well as the other girls in my group? 
How can I sometimes win a race? How can I learn to throw 
and catch a ball as well as the boy who lives next door? Why 
wasn’t I invited to Mary’s birthday party? Why won’t the gang 
let me play ball with them? Why won’t mother and dad let me 
go to the movies with the gang on Saturday afternoon? 

These are quite typical problems of boys and girls during 
their first few years of school. In each new situation the child 
must use a problem-solving approach. As he gains in experience 
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and has solved a great many problems, he begins to take them 
in his stride and approaches new problems with self-confidence 
in his ability to solve them, too. 

It is not the job of parents or teachers to protect children 
from problems or to solve their problems for them. Children 
need to learn to face difficulties, to make their own decisions, 
and to work at their problems until they solve them. They need 
adult guidance; the amount and kind of guidance will vary with 
the age of a child, the seriousness of the situation, and the 
particular personality of the individual boy or girl. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING ATTITUDES 


We have seen that all through the years of early childhood, 
youngsters are learning—or failing to learn—to solve their 
problems. They need adult help and guidance to lay foundations 
for good problem-solving attitudes and methods. As we saw, 
most young children naturally use what is called the trial-and- 
error method, They try one way to meet a difficult situation 
and, if that does not work, they try another, repeating this 
process over and over until they succeed or give up. Gradually, 
they learn to use the series of steps which are likely to lead to 


solution of a problem. 
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This period of middle childhood is a significant one for the 
development of good attitudes toward problem solving. At 
age five, the child has a strong sense of initiative; he is eager 
to try out his plans and ideas. At about six, and during the years 
which follow, most children have a great urge for accomplish- 
ment. They are eager to show what they can do, and this is a 
good attitude for problem solving. By the age of about eight, 
most children make less and less use of the trial-and-error 
method of solving their problems. They learn to think them 
through, to use a deliberately planned attack, and to utilize 
their past experience. 


Points for Reflection 


Children normally have a zest for problem solving in these 
early school years. We all realize, however, that many—if not 
most of them—lose much of this zest by the end of middle 
childhood, the end of the primary period of schooling. Both 
parents and teachers need to give serious thought to this matter. 
All of us need to retain a zest for solving problems because life 
is a continuous process of making choices, coming to decisions, 
solving problems. 


As a parent, what do you do to encourage your child to solve 
his problems? Can you think of several recent instances in which 
you have given him a chance to solve a problem himself? Have you 
helped him when he asked for your help? 

Consider your child’s experience in the kindergarten and first 
three grades of school. Have you observed his eagerness to solve 
problems? If so, what sort of problems were they? Did he get 
incentives for solving his problems from his teacher? Did he get 
any from you as a parent? 

If your answers to the questions above are mostly negative, 
whose problem is this and what do you think might be done about 
it? By the child? By his parents? By his teacher? 

From your observations of children of this age, do you think 
that loss of their natural zest for learning is a common problem in 
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your community? How would you go about trying to solve this 
problem? 


PROBLEM-SOLVING METHODS 


Whether the method a person uses to solve a problem is 
simple or complex, it usually requires (1) awareness of the 
problem, (2) searching for and trying out possible solutions, 
and (3) checking to see whether a satisfactory solution has been 
found. 

The problems which all of us—adults and children—face are 
of two main types: practical problems, where the need is to get 
something done; and intellectual problems, where the need is to 
understand. Children in school are continually faced with both 
types of problems, One way in which parents and teachers can 
be most helpful to children is to encourage them to use their 
mental abilities in solving practical problems—in other words, 
to try to think their problems through. 

Problem solving by children of preschool age usually takes 
place in immediate personal situations dealing with concrete 
materials. The problem may be how to build a structure with 
blocks, how to divide or share toys, or it may be how to make 
toy trains run where the child wants them to go. Children of 
preschool age often show ability to think and reason in solving 
their problems. As the child grows older, he becomes more able 
to deal with problems on a verbal level—that is, problems that 
are stated in words. As he tries to solve such a problem, the 
child can explain his thinking and reasoning in simple language. 
He also learns gradually to deal with abstract ideas. Neverthe- 
less, concrete, immediate, personal situations continue to have 
an important place in the problem-solving activities of the 
school-age child. In fact, most of the problem solving of children 
in the primary grades is of this type. 

Good habits of problem solving are developed through ex- 
perience and practice. Some of the essential steps can be used 
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at all age levels, and there is reason to believe that, with wise 
guidance from parents or teachers, a child’s problem-solving 
abilities can be increased as he grows older. Obvious improve- 
ments which usually come with age are speed and accuracy. 


STEPS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 


Toward the end of middle childhood, therefore, most boys 
and girls can begin to use, in simplified form, the series of steps 
which represent the scientific method and a basic approach to 
all problem solving. These seven steps were described in 
Chapter 4 of Basic Concepts for Parents (Volume I of Parent- 
hood in a Free Nation). They are repeated here so that you can 
consider how they may be applied to the problems of children 
of this age period. The steps are 

1, Recognize and define a problem. 

2. Make preliminary observations and collect information. In 
other words, gather all the facts you can that seem to underlie 
the problem. 

3. Analyze these facts and see how they are related to the 
problem. Some facts may contribute to the problem or present 
obstacles that stand in the way of solution. Others may be assets 
that will help in solving the problem. Analysis of the facts may 
reveal underlying conflicts or other causes of the problem, and 
furnish clues to solution. 

4. Formulate possible solutions to the problem and evaluate 
them. Form one or more trial answers. In scientific methods 
these possible solutions are called hypotheses. Then evaluate 
these solutions not only in regard to how likely they are to solve 
your immediate problem, but also in relation to your values 
and goals. . 

5. Try out what seems the most promising solution. Choose 
the solution which seems best to you and go to work to solve 
the problem. In scientific work this is called testing your hy- 
pothesis. 
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6. Check to see how the solution is working out. 

7. Be ready to make changes in your problem-solving plan. 
You may have to revise your solution or try a new one and test 
again, until you arrive at a workable solution of the prob- 
lem. 

It is well to remind ourselves that we do not have to use all 
seven steps in solving every problem. Simple problems can 
usually be solved by using steps 1, 4, and 5. Children in the 
primary grades can learn to apply these three steps: recognizing 
the problem; considering various possible solutions; and choos- 
ing and trying out the one that seems likely to work best. 


HELPING CHILDREN USE THE METHOD 


How can parents and teachers, or other adults, help children 
learn to solve their problems? Sometimes it is well not to help 
them at all. When failure to solve a problem involves no real 
risk or considerable cost, and when the failure will not be too 
upsetting to the child, it is often wise to let him try to solve his 
problem entirely on his own. If he succeeds, he will get a great 
satisfaction from his own accomplishment, and will attack his 
next problem with increased independence and self-confidence. 
If he fails, he may learn very valuable lessons from the experi- 
ence, However, usually children of this age need guidance from 
adults in learning how to solve problems. 

They are likely to need three kinds of help. The first is an 
adult’s judgment as to whether the problem is one that a child 
of this age can be expected to solve—that is, whether it really 
is the child's problem. Such judgment is based on the adult’s 
knowledge of how children grow and develop, and upon his 
understanding of the particular child that he is trying to help. 
Secondly, the child may need some actual help—to supplement 
his own best efforts—in solving a specific problem. This may 
come in the form of helping him to find the best way to attack 
the problem; it may be most needed at the point where the child 
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has reached the end of his own resources and needs a lift in 
order to make any progress. 

A third and very important kind of help that you, as an 
adult, can furnish is actually teaching the child problem-solving 
methods which can be applied to all kinds of problems, from 
simple to complex ones, as he grows older. One of the most 
useful ways of doing this is to point out to the child—as he is 
solving his problem or as you are helping him to do so—the 
actual problem-solving steps you are going through, one by one. 


Parents’ Questions 


All parents at times face situations in which they have to 
decide whether or not to help a child solve a problem. If a 
parent decides that his help is needed, then he must decide what 
kind of help he can best give. 


Can you describe a situation in which you would think it best 
to let a child of this age solve his problem entirely on his own? 

Laura started kindergarten two weeks ago. She would not remain 
without her mother, and the teacher allowed the mother to remain 
for the first three days. After that, the teacher said Laura’s mother 
could no longer stay at school. Laura still refused to remain without 
her mother, so Laura has not been in school since. Whose problem 
do you think it is? Using the seven steps listed, how would you try 
to solve this problem? 

Jim is eight years old; most of the other boys are about the same 
age and are also his classmates in school. The gang, composed of 
his agemates in the neighborhood, will not let Jim play ball with them. 
Jim is complaining bitterly about this to his father. If you were 
Jim's father, what would you do about this problem? 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS AS EXAMPLES 


As in all other important aspects of life, children learn a great 
deal about how to solve problems from examples set them by 
adults who are important to them. A child who sees his father, 
mother, or teacher face problems squarely and solve them 
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intelligently by a series of carefully planned problem-solving 
steps is likely to imitate them when he encounters a problem. 
He takes on both their attitudes and their methods. 

At home, parents teach children good problem-solving 
attitudes and methods by example and by helping their sons and 
daughters to solve their actual problems. In school, the learning 
of problem-solving methods and techniques is a part of every 
good curriculum. Emphasis is on how to solve problems, in 
addition to the actual solution of various kinds of problems. 


Implications and Applications 


Many parents do not share their problems with their children, 
or let the child see what steps his father and mother take to 
solve their problems. Obviously, children five to nine years of 
age are not ready to understand very complicated family prob- 
lems, but there are many relatively simple ones from which they 
might learn a great deal that would help them learn to solve 
problems. 


Can you give an illustration of a situation where parents might 
wisely share their problem with a seven-year-old son or daughter? 
How should they go about doing this? What methods would they 
use to help the child learn from this situation? What attitudes would 
be important? 

Many parents complain that the schools their children attend 
do not stress problem solving as a major goal of education. In con- 
sidering your children’s experiences in school, what would your 
opinion be? What would you recommend? 

Do you think your child's experiences in regard to problem 
solving are primarily the result of the school’s educational philos- 
ophy or that of the individual teacher? 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


As was pointed out earlier, boys and girls during these years 
are interested in both process and content, and they learn from 
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born. No matter how simple may be the facts or ideas with which 
a problem deals, the process—that is, the step-by-step methods 
he uses to solve it—is an important learning experience for a 
child. 

By the end of the primary period in school, children should 
be familiar with sound problem-solving methods. They can use 
the necessary steps in experimenting with many practical prob- 
lems—such as the best way of caring for animals, raising plants, 
and tending gardens and lawns at school and at home. There 
are many practical science problems which they can solve ex- 
perimentally—either as individuals or as a group—under teacher 
guidance. 


Implications and Applications 


Can you cite several examples in your neighborhood in which 
children in the third grade demonstrate what they have learned 
about sound problem-solving methods? If you cannot, what exam- 
ples would you like to see in your neighborhood? Do you think 
parents and teachers might cooperate to make such demonstrations? 


COOPERATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 


Many of the most challenging problems of the world require 
cooperative efforts for their solutions. Since middle childhood 
is the period in which children learn to identify with their own 
age groups, they are ready to work with others toward a goal 
which they share, using cooperative problem solving to achieve 
their common purpose. Group problem solving has many ad- 
vantages. The old adage “Two heads are better than one” 
applies here. The ability to work with others on a common 
problem—as well as individually on one’s own problems—is 
fundamental to happy and satisfying living. Under wise guid- 
ance, the experiences which children have at home, in school, 
and in their neighborhood community can contribute a great 
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deal to the development of sound problem-solving attitudes and 
methods during the years from five to nine. 


Points to Ponder 


Probably most of us would agree that—in view of the tre- 
mendous need for cooperative problem solving in our present- 
day world—not enough attention is given by parents or teachers 
to helping children learn group problem solving. Since middle 
childhood is the period when most children are eager to identify 
with their groups and become able actually to work together as 
a group, emphasis should be put upon cooperative group work 
and action. 


Thinking of your own children of this age, what experiences of 
this kind are they having in your home? In your neighborhood? 
In school? In the community? 

Are there things you might be doing to give them greater oppor- 
tunities to cooperate with others in solving problems that seem 
important to them? If so, how might you, in cooperation with 
others, give children these opportunities? 


CHAPTER 19 


SELF-DISCIPLINE, RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND FREEDOM FOR CHILDREN 
AGE FIVE TO NINE 


During the kindergarten-primary years children present fewer 
disciplinary problems than during any other period of childhood. 
From all that we have learned about this age group, we might 
expect this. 

In the first place, we know that by about age five children 
usually have developed what we call a “conscience,” so that 
they know what is considered right and wrong behavior. By 
six or seven, as we have seen, conscience has become quite 
strong and demanding. 

Secondly, we have seen that the desire for parent and teacher 
approval continues to be very strong during these years. Both 
boys and girls are usually very acceptant of adult guidance and 
authority. Relatively few severe disciplinary problems are, 
therefore, likely to arise at home or in school. 

Thirdly, we have seen that the very experience of entering 
school—of being away from parents and being members of a 
group—leads most children to accept more and more respon- 
sibility for their own behavior. In addition, by about age eight— 
perhaps at third-grade level of school—their social development 
enables boys and girls to act as a group or class. This makes it 
possible for them to establish considerable group control, re- 
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placing some of the teacher authority which begins to wane 
somewhat about this time. Also, individuals in the group, having 
learned a reasonable amount of self-control in their behavior to 
win parent and teacher approval, now exercise considerable 
self-control in order to win group approval. 

For all of these reasons, the years from five to almost nine 
are likely not to be very difficult ones for parents and teachers. 
Nevertheless, they are years in which children, if wisely guided, 
make impressive gains in self-discipline, acceptance of respon- 
sibility, and the amount of freedom they are competent to 
handle. The mere fact that the child spends hours outside of his 
home means that he is less subject to discipline by his parents 
and more dependent upon self-discipline for the control of his 
behavior. In addition, these hours away from home put more 
responsibility upon the child, because his parents cannot be 
directly responsible for his behavior all of the time. This time 
away from home also brings opportunities for greater freedom 
as his world widens beyond the family circle. 

All of the child’s newly acquired responsibility and freedom 
are, at the same time, being affected by the school. Discipline 
by the teacher may replace some of the discipline which his 
parents have exercised, but adjusting to the school group and 
observing school rules make increasing demands upon the child 
for self-discipline. With school tasks to be accomplished, the 
child takes on added responsibility. He must learn more and 
more to use his freedom wisely, lest he get into trouble with his 
teacher or his group, or both. By the end of the primary period 
in school, each child is expected to be well on the way to 
becoming not only a responsible individual, but a responsible 
member of his school group. It is clear, then, that the years from 
five to nine are very important ones for the development of 
self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom. How can parents 
and teachers meet the challenge which this presents? 
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SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 


In Basic Concepts for Parents we discussed the meanings of 
self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom, and clarified our 
understanding of them. Important principles which we recog- 
nized will apply as we seek to guide children through their 
middle childhood years. Adult control forms the background 
from which control by the child himself emerges and develops. 
The ultimate purpose of all control from without—that is, 
control exercised by others—is control from within the child 
himself. We call this kind of control self-control or self-discipline, 
and it is an essential characteristic for individuals who aspire 
to democracy as their way of life and seek to maintain a free 
society, 

Children should experience both control and freedom at every 
Stage of their development. The freedom which can be allowed 
will vary with the age of a child and will also depend upon the 
individual child’s competence to use that freedom safely and 
wisely. A guiding principle is that any individual is ready for 
that kind and amount of freedom for which he is ready and able 
to accept the responsibilities entailed, Responsibility and free- 
dom, therefore, go hand in hand. 


GUIDANCE BY PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Required Behavior 


There must be some adult control of children’s behavior at 
all ages from infancy through adolescence. There are some 
situations in which adults, responsible for the guidance of chil- 
dren, should insist upon certain kinds of behavior. A child must 
be protected against danger to himself or others, and he must 
not violate the rights of others. Limits must be set; the points 
of controversy are when, where, and how to set them. 

The limits set differ with the ideas which parents have about 
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what is right and what is wrong, and with parental ideas of 
child training. The individual differences always found among 
children will certainly have to be considered in setting up any 
rules of behavior. As we have already seen, these differences are 
so great that all children of the same age are not capable of 
using wisely the same amount of freedom nor of accepting the 
same responsibilities. 

The situations in which parents and teachers require obedi- 
ence will not be the same for children age five to nine as they 
were for children of the early childhood period. In addition, 
they will change as children progress from kindergarten through 
the third grade. As they grow older, children can, as we have 
seen, increasingly understand the purposes of rules. They can, 
therefore, take more and more responsibility for their own 
behavior. This means that they should also be able to handle 
increasing amounts of freedom, both at home and in school, as 
they go through these years. And, by the end of middle child- 
hood, children need and should have the experience of group 
control, where responsibility for their behavior is assumed by 
children themselves. 


Implications and Applications 


The strenuous physical activities characteristic of these years 
bring added dangers, but the child’s increasing motor skills make 
him better able to handle himself in new and more difficult 
situations. The child’s growing demands for freedom to try 
himself out in new skills and new situations are a constant 
challenge to parents. For example, one of the demands that 
bothers parents most is the insistent request for a bicycle, which 
often comes as early as age six and is very likely to come at 
seven. Some children may be able to ride well at these ages, but 
the hazards are so great that limits for using the bicycle must 
be firmly established. The dependability of the child in not 
violating limits and the traffic hazards of the area have to 
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determine a parent’s decision. Safety is too crucial a matter for a 
parent to let himself be swayed by persistence or argument. 


What are some of the limits you find it necessary to set for 
reasons of safety for your child, age five? Or six? Seven? Eight? 

Do parents in your neighborhood agree about such limits? Would 
it be helpful if they tried to set the same limits? 

Do you find that it is difficult to relinquish controls which are 
really no longer necessary? 


Every child needs a rhythm of activity and rest, but these 
will differ for individual children. 


Is this one of your problems? Have you observed your child to 
see how much rest he really requires? 

What methods are you using to induce your child to observe 
wise regulations in regard to rest periods and bedtime hours? Are 
they successful? 


Sometimes parents and teachers encounter difficulty in getting 
youngsters of this age to do their required schoolwork, despite 
the fact that these are years of rapid mental growth and devel- 
opment. If the mental skills a child is trying to master are 
ones he is ready to accomplish and if they are presented in a 
way to interest him, he will usually take keen delight in learning 
them. In addition, he will want to be able to do what other 
children of his age can do. The challenge to parents and 
teachers becomes: 


Are the tasks which are set for a child appropriate to this par- 
ticular child? 

Do they interest him so that they become goals of his own which 
he is motivated to accomplish? 

If he is failing to learn what he is asked to learn, if he does not 
do the required schoolwork—what are the causes? What would 
the effect be if the child is disciplined or penalized for failure to 
do his work? Are there more positive methods that might be 
effective? 


In setting up required accomplishments in mental skills, the 
abilities and limitations characteristic of these years of child- 
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hood, discussed earlier in this volume, should be borne in mind. 
Attention span is still relatively short for most children, but 
there are great individual differences in the length of time they 
can continue doing any one thing. How interested the child is 
in the task, the difficulty of the task itself, and his physical 
condition at the time will all have an effect on his ability to 
concentrate and on what he can accomplish scholastically. 

Also, the limitations of children of these ages in their con- 
cepts of time and space must be considered. To require work 
for distant future goals is unreasonable. During the early part 
of middle childhood, most children can work only toward 
immediate goals and immediate satisfactions. By the end of the 
period they can work toward goals which may not be achieved 
for several weeks or even months. 

Just as each child’s abilities to comprehend time affect what 
adults can require of him, so does the child’s awareness of 
space. At five, most youngsters can understand only such 
simple ideas of space as up and down, over and under, and 
before and behind. Gradually the child comprehends that there 
are places and things beyond what he can actually see. Aware- 
ness of space grows quite rapidly during these years, until he 
realizes there are places and things beyond what he has ever 
seen. Reality offers enough adventure so that it gradually re- 
places fantasy for him. 

In all the standards of mental achievement which schools set 
up as required, the abilities and limitations characteristic of 
these years of childhood—and of each individual child—must 
be considered as a guide. 


ADULT APPROVAL AND THE CONSCIENCE 


As we have seen, children at ages five and six naturally seek 
adult approval of their behavior and achievements. They are 
usually willing to take orders. They thrive on praise but find it 
difficult to accept criticism. If parents and teachers remember 
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these facts, they are not likely to encounter severe disciplinary 
problems’ during these early years of the middle childhood 
period. 

During the latter part of this period, when children begin 
to want acceptance and approval by their own age groups, 
conflicts of authority are likely to arise. Fortunately, by the 
time children reach age seven they have developed a conscience 
which makes them really want to live up to their standards of 
good behavior. They have begun to realize that principles and 
tules of good behavior are necessary in order to get along 
happily with adults and with other children. 


THE GROWTH OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 


In their methods of discipline, adults should count on genuine 
participation and self-direction on the part of seven- and eight- 
year-old children. At the same time, there is still need for 
authority and direction from parents and teachers, and most 
children of this age accept these from adults if what is required 
is reasonable. This is the period in which children are ready to 
make great gains in self-discipline or self-control, in taking on 
responsibility for their own behavior and own achievements, 
and in learning to use their much desired freedom wisely. 

A review of “What They Are Capable of Acquiring,” at the 
end of Chapter 17, will bring to mind the many important 
standards of behavior which most children are capable of 
acquiring gradually during this period of middle childhood. 
These should, insofar as possible, become matters of self- 
discipline for the child, rather than kinds of behavior imposed 
upon him by outside, adult control. Adults should remember 
that no child can always achieve the self-control which even he 
himself desires, They should accept occasional lapses and mis- 
behavior as natural and inevitable, and they may need to 
exercise direct authority when it is to the child’s and the group’s 
best interests for an adult to do so. Adults should also recognize 
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the child’s occasional need to rebel, as a part of the process of 
growing up and becoming an independent person. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


The successful development of responsibility in a child de- 
pends largely upon how the adult applies his knowledge of 
children in general, and his understanding of this individual 
child in particular, to what he expects of the child he is guiding. 
Certainly, children during the years between five and nine should 
take on steadily increasing responsibilities both at home and in 
school. 

In every family, all members should participate in the duties 
of the home. Such household tasks as making one’s own bed, 
keeping one’s own room tidy, helping to set the table and wipe 
dishes, taking care of pets, and taking care of the yard or lawn, 
are responsibilities which children can acquire during these years. 
It is wise to let children share in family planning and to give 
them some voice in deciding what their own obligations are to 
be, but adult direction and authority are needed in this impor- 
tant aspect of a child’s training. 

Similar principles should be applied to the various duties as- 
signed to children in school. Both at home and in school, failures 
of children to develop an adequate sense of responsibility are 
often due to the fact that what is asked of them is either too 
much or too little. And it should always be remembered that 
the kind and amount of responsibility a child is ready and able 
to accept are the clues to the kind and amount of freedom he 
can wisely be given. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


At every age children need to experience varying degrees of 
freedom. Sometimes they will have a limited choice within a 
controlled situation; at other times they may have a complete 
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freedom of choice, within the natural limitations of the situation. 

When Mary is allowed a voice in selecting the clothes bought 
for her, she is learning how to choose. If the family is having 
dinner at a restaurant and Tom is allowed to read the menu 
and have some choice in what he orders, this can help him 
learn how to choose sensibly in regard to food values and 
reasonably in terms of prices. Children of these ages can 
greatly benefit from controlled choices of the toys and books 
that are purchased for them. The bookstore can show the child 
four or five books appropriate for his age and reading level, and 
the child can learn how to choose the one that interests him 
the most. Parents can select several different kinds of toys, all 
of which represent wise choices, and then let the youngster make 
the final selection among them. 

Such simple opportunities for choosing under controlled 
conditions provide a good background of safe experiences in 
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making choices. Learning to make wise choices and decisions 
is essential for all of us if we are to be ready for democratic 
freedom. Training for this should begin in the earliest years, 
and be a gradual process in which the child is allowed increasing 
freedom, as he demonstrates that he is able to handle this free- 
dom satisfactorily and to accept the responsibility which each 
new freedom carries with it. 

Learning to make limited choices is good training for the 
almost complete freedom of choice which every child must 
eventually learn to handle. Actual opportunity for complete 
freedom of choice rarely occurs. In real life there are some 
natural limits to almost all situations. 

For example, if a family is planning a vacation and letting all 
of the children participate with their parents in deciding how the 
vacation will be spent, there will still be limiting factors that 
will prevent anyone’s having complete freedom of choice. 
Among them will be how long father can be away from his 
business or his job, how much the family budget will allow spend- 
ing for a vacation, what transportation is necessary for the size 
of the family, and so forth. 

At every age children should have opportunities for complete 
freedom of choice, within the natural limits which the situation 
itself provides. A good illustration may be found in a child’s use 
of his allowance. If he is to learn from the experience, he should 
be free to choose the way he spends his money. If he uses it too 
badly, his parents may have to curtail the amount of money over 
which they give him control. 


Parents’ Questions 


In order to put these principles into practice in their day-by- 
day guidance of children, parents may want to consider such 
questions as these: 


What are some of the responsibilities I expect my children to 
assume? Are they appropriate for each child, or am I expecting too 
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much or too little? If so, what would be appropriate responsibil- 
ities? 

Does my child meet his responsibilities? When he doesn’t, what 
do I do? What should I do? 

What opportunities to learn to choose wisely am I giving my 
children? What chances to make limited choices am I giving them? 
Do I sometimes give them complete freedom of choice, within the 
natural limitations of the situation itself? Should I give them more 
such opportunities? 


EXAMPLES SET BY ADULTS 


As in all other aspects of a child’s behavior, the examples 
set by adults play a major role in the child’s development of 
self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom during this period. 
The child is not encouraged to develop self-discipline when he 
hears his father say, “Yes, I’d like to give up cigarette smoking, 
but I haven’t the self-control to do it.” The youngster whose 
parents promise and then fail to do something will not learn 
responsibility from such examples of irresponsibility. The adults 
who demonstrate in their own behavior the self-discipline, 
responsibility, and freedom they hope to cultivate in the child, 
are using the most effective method of guidance. 


CHAPTER 20 


CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CHANGE DURING MIDDLE 
CHILDHOOD 


The changes which children experience in their everyday liv- 
ing are naturally those which interest them most. Some of these 
result from their own growth, others from changes in their 
environment. For most boys and girls the major change of these 
middle childhood years is becoming a school child. Many of the 
adjustments to the changes inyolved in that experience have 
been discussed in earlier chapters. 

During these years the child’s world widens beyond the home 
and also beyond the school, as he becomes aware of a past and 
some future, and also of places, persons, and events beyond 
those he himself can see or experience. He therefore becomes 
aware of changes in the world which are remote from him in 
time and space. His comprehensions of time and space inevitably 
affect his reactions to the changes that he encounters in his own 
daily life. 


UNDERSTANDING OF CHANGE 


Concepts of Time and Space 


It is well for us to remind ourselves, however, of how limited 
are the concepts of time and space which children of this age 
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are capable of really understanding. By about age seven, they 
are usually able to tell the time of day by looking at a clock, but 
it is not easy for them to grasp the fact that there is a certain 
passage of time itself which corresponds to the movement of 
the hands on the clock. This is an abstract concept which the 
child learns to comprehend only very gradually. 

Concepts of space are important achievements of mental 
development during the middle childhood years, and there is a 
growing awareness of space to include what the child has never 
seen but knows to exist. Under the present heightened interest 
in outer space, boys and girls of this age may even begin to 
imagine unknown space. 

A child’s understanding of change is affected much more by 
his concepts of time than by his concepts of space because, as 
we all know, most changes are associated with the passage of 
time. When he comes into the period of middle childhood, the 
child has no over-all framework of time in which he can place 
himself, other people, or events. 

There are many concepts which he must gradually learn: 
a second, a minute, an hour (and the fractions thereof), a day, 
the hours of the day, a week, the days of the week, a month, 
a season, the year. Also, there are special days which come 
once a year, such as birthdays, New Year's Day, Easter, the 
Fourth of July, and Christmas. There are concepts such as past, 
present, and future that the child strives to comprehend; these are 
relative terms and so are quite difficult to understand. It is only 
toward the end of this middle childhood period that most 
children have some real understanding of the difference be- 
tween past and present. 

It takes most children a long time to grasp the meaning of 
these many complex concepts, but between the ages of five and 
nine their understanding of time steadily increases, so that 
they can begin to realize that changes occur in everybody and 
everything with the passage of time. 
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What Can Be Expected? 


What are some of the changes that most children can be ex- 
pected to understand as they progress from kindergarten through 
the primary grades? 

Many children cannot be expected to know whether it is 
morning or afternoon until the age of five or six. By then, most 
of them learn to use correctly the words yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow, but many do not clearly realize the actual relation- 
ship between these as concepts of past, present, and future. Most 
five-year-olds know what day of the week it is, what month, and 
what year. They usually know the date of their next birthday, 
and how old they will be on that birthday. 

The child of this age knows that once his parents were chil- 
dren, and that someday he will be grown up. Through his great 
interest in animals and pets, he observes changes which come 
with growth and age, and the cycle of reproduction. 

We should remember that although seven-year-olds usually 
know the time of day, the month, and the season, they do not 
really begin to understand the meaning of a year until about 
the third grade. At about age eight, boys and girls usually 
can name all the months and know the date of the month. 

With some real comprehension of the difference between past 
and present, which they acquire at about third grade, children 
become interested in the early days of their own community, 
their country, and other lands. Contrasting ways of living in 
former days with their own ways of living gives them concrete 
examples of change. Growing interest in the past and important 
events of history increase children’s awareness of how the world 
and its nations change. 

The changes in weather and climate which the child himself 
experiences introduce him to seasonal changes. He is interested 
in the difference in the way he and other people live and dress 
when the climate changes with the seasons. He observes the 
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effect of seasonal changes on plant and animal life. He grad- 
ually learns that in different parts of the country and in various 
countries of the world, seasonal changes may not be like those 
in his own home area. 

Through interest in such natural formations as streams, rivers, 
lakes, oceans, islands, plains, mountains, and how they came 
to be, the child begins to realize the vast changes which occur 
in nature, 

Through the child’s interest in making things himself and in 
the way things are made, he can learn the differences between 
making things with hand tools and with machines. This opens 
up for him the world of technological change. He wants to 
know about transportation, for example, and is interested in 
the changes which have taken place from primitive days, when 
man himself was a beast of burden, to modern airplanes as a 
means of transport. 


Implications and Applications 


Parents need to be aware of the changes to which their children 
are having to adjust as they grow from age five to nine. It is helpful 
to list those your children are experiencing. You may want to 
think of them as: (1) changes in children themselves; (2) changes 
in their daily life situations; (3) changes in what is expected of 
them (that is, changes in their roles). 

When families have opportunities to take trips, either short or 
long ones, parents can utilize these occasions to help children 
enlarge their concepts of time and space, and so increase their 
understanding of change. Can you suggest some specific ways of 
doing this? 


PRESSURES 


Do We Push Children? 


One of the problems of greatest concern to present-day parents 
and educators is the extent to which children are pressured by 
homes, schools, and communities, Parents, teachers, and others 
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interested in the welfare and happiness of children are every- 
where raising such questions: Aren’t we pushing children too 
hard? Aren’t our boys and girls subject to too many pressures, 
and isn’t this bad for them? On the other hand, many question 
whether we are making sufficient demands on our children to 
prepare them for the challenges they will have to meet. 

This subject is so vast and so many-sided that it might well 
be the topic of an entire book. However, since pressures result 
primarily from the fact that we are changing persons in a 
changing world, and since most children begin to be subjected 
to pressures during their first school years, it is well for us to 
give some consideration to these important questions in this 
chapter. 

Robert is five years old and goes to kindergarten. He lives 
near school and is allowed to go alone. He finds this journey 
fascinating each day; there are so many interesting things to 
see on the way! He likes to watch the postman collecting a great 
pile of letters from the big red-white-and-blue box, a neighbor 
cutting the grass, and another washing and polishing his auto- 
mobile. Sometimes Robert lingers to admire and smell the 
flowers he passes on the way. But, when he arrives at school, 
Robert’s teacher is displeased because he is late. She tells him 
he should not loiter on the way and marks him tardy. When 
Robert is tardy, Mother remonstrates and Daddy tells him 
rather sternly that he must learn to be punctual or he will never 
be able to hold a job when he grows up! 

Julia is in a “One B” grade where children are helped to 
develop reading readiness. She loves her teacher and is happy 
with her classmates. Several times her father has asked Julia 
if she has been promoted yet to a “real first grade that reads.” 
When Julia asked about this at school, her teacher assured her 
that she is where she belongs. Julia’s eight-year-old brother, 
Tom, sometimes teases her about being a “baby that can’t read 
yet.” 

But, Tom has his own problems. His father is disappointed 
in him because the school reports that Tom’s schoolwork is not 
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up to his capacity. Tom has only a B average and the psy- 
chologist says he is capable of attaining an A average. His 
teacher is not pleased; she says it is no credit to her when he 
does not do the best he can. But the boys in his gang make fun 
of Tom—sometimes calling him a “sissy” or an “egghead”— 
when he stays in to study instead of joining them on the play- 
ground. 

Each of these children is being subjected to pressures. Are 
the effects beneficial or detrimental to each? Are we challenging 
and motivating them or are we pushing them? It is important 
to clarify what we mean when we speak of “pressures.” For 
many persons the word has a negative connotation suggesting 
undesirable stress and strain. However, many others regard 
pressures as essential to accomplishment and are critical of 
American schools for not putting enough pressure upon pupils 
for high academic achievement. 

If “pressure” means the stimulation and the incentive which 
motivate an individual to achieve his highest potentialities, 
then pressure is a constructive force. On the other hand, if 
“pressure” represents an effort to push a person to perform be- 
yond his capacity or to conform to patterns of behavior in 
violation of his own personality, it is likely to be a destructive 
force. But even in such situations, if the individual being pushed 
succeeds in resolving conflicts created by pressures so that he 
remains true to his own values and goals, he has had a positive 
growth experience. 


Points for Reflection 


Thoughtful parents are concerned that their children should 
not be pushed, but should be stimulated and motivated to ac- 
complish what they are capable of achieving. 


To what pressures do you think your child is subjected? Which 
ones come from the home? From the school? From the community? 
From his or her peer group? 
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In your opinion are these pressures good for your child? How 
does he react to them? 


PRESSURES ARE INEVITABLE 


Pressures are inevitable in a world and society such as ours. 
In Basic Concepts for Parents we saw how a changing indi- 
vidual in a changing environment goes through a continuous 
process of adjustment in his efforts to maintain a harmonious 
balance between his own needs, wants, and desires and the 
demands of his environment. One’s own needs and desires be- 
come pressures from within, and the demands of environment 
provide pressures from without. Groups with differing values 
and goals become pressure groups. 


Achievement Is Essential 


A society cannot remain free without achievement. A child 
growing up in our society must have a drive for independence; 
he must want to learn to stand on his own feet. To become self- 
reliant requires achievement. Our children must also want to 
meet certain standards of performance, considered satisfactory 
in areas of learning, and behavior, regarded as important by 
society. They need to master at least the fundamental knowledge 
and skills considered essential by our schools. Most of them 
will need to go far beyond this essential learning in order to 
hold a job and earn a living in the modern world. They also 
must achieve a degree of self-discipline which makes them 
competent for freedom. If these essentials are to be achieved, 
we cannot just leave it to the child to follow his own interests. 

In any period of great and widespread upheaval such as 
the world is going through today, new needs and demands of the 
changing society inevitably press upon the individual and the 
school, Whenever it seems possible that the Russians may outdo 
us, a hue and cry is raised against our schools. “Why don’t 
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our universities and colleges graduate more scientists and en- 
gineers?” “Why do American boys and girls lag so far behind 
Russian children in learning foreign languages?” Consternation 
is even expressed over what the Russian first-grader is expected 
to know as compared with ours. 

Confusion and conflicts arise. Most persons are likely to urge 
that the curriculum be expanded and stiffened, and that pres- 
sures be put on the individual to adjust to the curriculum which 
schools should be forced to provide. Educational experience 
and research have shown, however, that forced choices (if they 
can be called “choices”) are likely to result in low-level learn- 
ing and negative attitudes toward education and life in general. 
These are not wholesome either for the learner or society. 

What we seek is a balance between society’s needs and de- 
mands and the psychobiological needs of the individual learner. 
Without such balance, the pressures created have negative effects 
upon the learning process. The learner is not likely, under these 
circumstances, to look upon society’s demands as appropriate 
for himself or conducive to satisfaction of his personal needs. 

Since pressures are inevitable because of the nature of our- 
selves and our society, our attitudes toward them become very 
important, The challenge to us is to strive to make pressures 
constructive forces and to prevent their becoming destructive 
in their effects. We—and children—have to learn to tolerate 
pressures, but we must try to protect the child from negative 
effects. This means that in each individual case we must ask: 
To what pressures is this child being subjected and how capable 
is he of meeting them constructively? To answer such questions, 
we need principles that we can use as guides, recognizing that 
our goal is to facilitate, not to impede, learning. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


From our study of six essential characteristics of a mature, 
responsible citizen and our knowledge of child development, it 
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seems possible to set up the following principles to guide us in 
our attitude toward pressures. 

1. Pressures should be consistent with that major goal of a 
democracy which seeks to help every individual to achieve his 
highest potentialities. Levels of aspiration—that is, goals and 
standards—below their abilities are a detriment to children. On 
the other hand, standards of performance beyond their capacity 
impede their learning and are likely to be damaging to their 
future learning and mental health. All pressures to learn should, 
therefore, be considered in the light of what we know about 
the facts of child development in general, and what we know 
about the capacities of the individual child who is feeling these 
pressures, 

2. Pressures to learn anything before there is readiness to learn 
it are undesirable. Whether it be skills, facts, or understandings 
that are to be learned, such pressures are likely not only to 
impede learning, but also to impair future learning. On the 
other hand, when there is readiness, as we have seen, failure 
to utilize the advantages of learning at the teachable moment 
is an unfortunate waste. 

3. Pressures should not be allowed to force individuals to 
conform in violation of their own ideals and convictions. To 
maintain a free society, we must resist those kinds of pressures 
which make it extremely difficult for even a most courageous 
person to take a minority stand and perhaps to be the lone dis- 
senter. 

4. To be constructive, pressures should serve as motivations 
for learning. Pressures which stimulate boys and girls of this age 
to use their enthusiasm for wanting to know, to do, to control, 
to understand, and to create, are constructive. 


Pressures and incentives for Learning 


Because pressures exercised by the school are of greatest con- 
cern to most parents of children during these years, it is well to 
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consider how the school’s expectations may motivate a child to 
learn. 

Some learning appears to take place just as a growth process 
and in response to natural stimuli. A good deal occurs also 
without any explicit intention to learn, In children much learn- 
ing is motivated by curiosity, urge to explore and manipulate, 
and desire to know. However, for much of the learning that is 
expected in school, children need to learn to work hard, to put 
forth effort. They really need pressure that comes from within 
themselves—a desire and will to achieve, to be able to do what 
other children do. The healthy child wants to learn and he 
welcomes pressures which challenge him to achieve. This be- 
comes a strong incentive to accomplishment, unless the child 
encounters discouragement and persistent failure. Then doubts 
of one’s own worth and feelings of inadequacy turn such pres- 
sures into anxiety which blocks learning. 

Children of any age work for those goals which they value. 
All of us, in fact, respond to those pressures which seem re- 
lated to our own values and goals. Motivations for learning, 
therefore, vary with individuals—depending upon their per- 
sonalities, their backgrounds, and experiences. 

We must recognize that not all the things which a school must 
teach will interest every child or satisfy a personal need for each 
boy and girl. Since an important function of education is to 
stimulate interest in areas of learning considered important by 
the society to which a child belongs, teachers need to know 
what methods of presentation are likely to motivate a child to 
learn and be able to avoid those which tend to impede learning. 
But, all through life we are likely to encounter pressures to 
learn some things which really are not interesting to us and 
which we have to learn. To meet these pressures requires self- 
discipline. Children often need to acquire such self-distipline in 
their early school years. Learning is not all fun; much of it 
involves hard work. 
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Incentives Change 


Motivations for learning change as children progress from one 
age to another. Both teachers and parents need to know which 
incentives are likely to be effective at different age-periods. For 
example, children of preschool age seek the approval of their 
parents, which is likely to be their major motivation. 

In kindergarten and first grade, teacher approval becomes 
an added goal. Any pressure from teacher, if well handled, may 
serve as motivation, because the child wants to please his 
teacher as well as his parents. By second grade, teacher ap- 
proval is still important but boys and girls begin to be sensitive 
to pressures from their peer groups, And, by third grade, the 
peer group’s pressures may compete seriously with those from 
parents and teachers. 

As we shall see when we study later childhood and adoles- 
cence, the pressures which are likely to serve as strong motiva- 
tions for boys and girls continue to change as they go through 
these periods of development. 

The motivating effects of rewards also change as a child grows 
older. Little children tend to like material rewards such as toys, 
good things to eat, or sight-seeing trips. In the middle child- 
hood years, children begin to value nonmaterial rewards— 
pleasure in the doing, a sense of achievement, an increase of 
self-confidence and self-esteem. Later, rewards which give them 
status with boys and girls of their own age become highly 
motivating for them. 

As we all know, the pressures of competition have certain 
motivating powers. However, children six, seven, and eight 
years of age do not usually take competition well. Their drive 
to win is so strong that they may resort to cheating and other 
unfair practices. When competition is used as an incentive, 
children need wise guidance. For competition to serve con- 
structively, a child must have at least a sporting chance to win. 
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Implications and Applications 


Most parents do not find much cause for concern about social 
pressures on children until boys and girls reach the later childhood 
years. But many are disturbed about school pressures, some parents 
feeling that too much scholastic achievement is expected and others 
that not enough is demanded of our children. How do you feel? 

Are you conscious of pressures to make children read earlier and 
to speak foreign languages earlier? In the light of what you have 
learned about child development, what is your opinion about such 
pressures? 

Are there other pressures in your school of which you are aware? 
Do you consider them constructive or negative in their effects upon 
your children? 

In deciding what your own attitude should be toward pressures 
on your children (or yourself) can you apply the four guiding 
principles stated earlier? Try them out on some of the pressures of 
which you are aware. 


DEVELOPING CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CHANGE 


Children need to be helped to develop constructive attitudes 
toward all these varied changes which they increasingly realize 
are a part of their world. How can parents, teachers, and other 
adults help them? Let us consider, one by one, the five con- 
structive attitudes toward change which were discussed in 
Chapter 6 of Basic Concepts for Parents, to see how they can 
be applied to the guidance of a child as he goes through middle 
childhood. 

1. To Expect Change and Be Prepared for Change. Children 
during these years are especially ready to learn from nature that 
change is a part of the world that surrounds them. They see it 
in the rising and setting of the sun and in the waxing ahd waning 
of the moon. They see it in the changing of the seasons of the 
year, and in the trees, plants, and flowers which bud and bloom 
and die. They see the inevitable changes of life in the birth, 


maturing, reproduction, and death of birds and animals. In all 
of these phases of nature, they see continuous rebirth and re- 
newal of life. Adults who guide children can help them to ob- 
serve, understand, and expect these changes as the very nature 
of our world. 

2. To Accept and Adjust to Inevitable and Uncontrollable 
Change. No matter how much a parent or other adult may long 
to protect a child from experiencing painful and sorrowful 
changes, he may be powerless to do so. Children, as well as 
adults, often have very sad experiences. The cause may be the 
death of a member of the family; it may be a very serious illness 
of the child himself or of someone very important in his life. 
It may be a tragic event such as fire, or flood, or tornado. What- 
ever their nature, the child must learn to accept uncontrollable 
changes with as much fortitude and equanimity as he can muster. 

He will be helped most in learning to do this by the example 
of an adult to whom he feels close—one who, he feels, under- 
stands him and his sorrow. If he sees adults able to take sorrow 
and tragedy with courage and the ability to carry on, the child 
sees that this can be done and strives to do likewise. He gets 
the feeling, very important to him, that despite changes and 
devastation, life goes on. 
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3. To Assume Responsibility for the Direction of Changes 
Which Can Be Controlled. Children of this age are ready to 
take important steps in problem solving and in assuming re- 
sponsibilities, There is real opportunity during these years, there- 
fore, to teach them how they can, by their own efforts and in 
cooperation with others, control many of the changes that will 
occur. With their great urge to know, to understand, and to take 
action, children of the Kindergarten-primary years can, under 
guidance, lay sound foundations for this constructive attitude 
toward change. 

4. To Recognize in Change a Basis for Optimism. For the 
development of this attitude, boys and girls of this age are largely 
dependent upon the examples set them by adults. Most children 
are naturally inclined to be optimistic, unless their early life 
experiences have been very disturbing ones. In these kinder- 
garten and primary years, when they identify chiefly with 
parents, teachers, and other adults important to them, they are 
likely to develop an optimistic attitude toward change if they 
see that these adults are hopeful and cheerful in regard to the 
changes taking place. 

5. To See One’s Self in a Great Perspective. The child from 
five to nine can hardly be expected to see himself “in a great 
perspective.” His remembered past is brief and his anticipated 
future is vague and remote. While he has begun to have some 
interest in an impersonal past, it is only a beginning and has 
little direct connection with himself. He has no real compre- 
hension of the cycle of the generations, and little or no under- 
standing of his relationship to his forefathers or descendants. 
This attitude awaits a later stage of his development. 


CHANGING PARENTAL ROLES 


It is not only children who need to learn to adjust to change; 
parents find a continuous challenge in their changing parental 
roles as their sons and daughters grow older. Being a father or 
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mother of a school-age child involves quite a different parent- 
child relationship from being a parent of a child of preschool 
age. 


Questions to Ponder 


What are some of the major changes in their own roles, as 
parents, to which fathers and mothers need to adjust as their chil- 
dren go into and through the period of middle childhood? 

Choose several of the major changes in their parental roles dur- 
ing this period to which you think fathers and mothers find it 
difficult to adjust. Taking them one by one, which of the five con- 
structive attitudes toward change would you think applied best to 
each situation, and how would you apply it? 

How do a parent’s attitudes toward change affect his children? 
Can you cite examples? How does parents’ understanding of their 
changing parental roles affect their own happiness and that of their 
children? 

Parents today are aware that the world their child is growing up 
in is not the one they knew as children. They also realize that the 
world their children will know as adults will not be the world as 
we know it today. Children know this, too. “Times have changed” 
is a common retort when parents venture to say “When I was a 
boy (or girl). . . .” How can a parent use this understanding to 
help both the child and himself? 


IN CONCLUSION 


On what will a child’s ability to develop constructive attitudes 
toward change, and to make satisfactory adjustments to the 
pressures likely to result from change, depend? It will depend 
largely upon his development of the other five characteristics 
of a mature, responsible citizen which have been discussed in 
preceding chapters. 

The best way to prepare a child to meet change is to help him 
develop feelings of security and adequacy. Understanding of 
himself and others will also aid him greatly to deal realistically 
and effectively with change. An understanding of democratic 
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values and goals is essential to successful adjustment to a 
changing world. Problem-solving attitudes and methods are re- 
quired, especially for dealing with those changes in which the 
direction of the change can be controlled. To meet change suc- 
cessfully, one must have self-discipline, responsibility, and free- 
dom. 

Reversing this statement, an individual who has constructive 
attitudes toward change will be more likely to feel secure and 
adequate, to be able to understand himself and others, to main- 
tain democratic values and goals, to be able to solve problems, 
and to be a self-disciplined, responsible person who is competent 
for the wise use of freedom. 

As the individual boy or girl goes through these important 
years of middle childhood, he has—as we have seen—many 
adjustments to make in order to accomplish the developmental 
tasks of this age-period. It is equally important for his parents 
to be able to adjust to their changing roles during this stage 
of the child’s development. The parent who understands that 
the part which a father or a mother plays in a child’s life changes 
as the child grows older is more likely to be a happy parent 
and to have a happy child. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR 
ADDITIONAL READING 


Following are a number of lists suggesting additional books, 
pamphlets, and paperbound books on (1) early childhood, (2) 
early and middle childhood, (3) middle childhood, and (4) 
sex education, The section concludes with a list of texts and 
readings consulted in preparing the descriptions of what chil- 
dren are like at different age periods. Volumes I and III of the 
Parenthood in a Free Nation series contain other lists of books. 

The latest names and addresses of publishers are given, to 
simplify ordering. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


1. Aldrich, C. Anderson, M.D., and Mary M. Babies Are 
Human Beings (122 pages). New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. A new edition of a classic; a pediatri- 
cian and his wife discuss development and care of babies. 

2. Black, Irma S. Off to a Good Start: A Handbook for 
Parents, revised edition (287 pages). New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, Inc., 1953. A long-time favorite 
of parents; the everyday aspects of the young child’s life. 

3. Faegre, Marion L., Anderson, John E., and Harris, Dale 
B. Child Care and Training, eighth edition, revised (300 
pages). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
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1958. Written for parents who recognize that merely 
becoming a father or mother does not bring the knowl- 
edge necessary to be a good parent. 


. Frankel, Lillian B. and Godfrey. What to Do with Your 


Preschooler: Enjoyable Activities for Children Two to 
Five Years Old (120 pages). New York: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. Contains excellent ideas for 
fun at home or on trips, based on an understanding of 
young children’s needs. 


. Gesell, Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances L., M.D. Infant 


and Child in the Culture of Today: The Guidance of 
Development in Home and Nursery School (399 pages). 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1943. 
A classic, early research study of how young children 
develop in mind and body. 

Greene, Margaret C. L. Learning to Talk: A Parents’ Guide 
to the First Five Years (90 pages). New York: Harper 
and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1960. A mother who is also 
a speech therapist suggests ways in which parents can 
encourage the youngster to learn to talk. 

Hymes, James L. Jr. The Child Under Six (202 pages). 
Washington 6, D.C.: Educational Services, 1961. Offers 
invaluable help to parents, showing understanding of 
their limitations as well as the child’s. 


. Langford, Louise M. Guidance of the Young Child (349 


pages). New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. Al- 
though intended primarily for beginning students in 
child development, this book will be helpful to parents 
who are seeking practical suggestions for the guidance 
of their preschool-age youngsters, especially parents 
interested in nursery schools and preschool groups. 


- Monroe, Marion. Growing into Reading (274 pages). 


Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1951. A well- 
known reading expert tells how readiness for reading 
develops at home and at school, 
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10. Read, Katherine H. The Nursery School: A Human Rela- 
tionships Laboratory, third edition, revised (264 pages). 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1960, This 
is a leading text in child development for those who work 
in nursery schools. The author’s dynamic approach also 
makes it helpful to parents who want to know what to 
expect from the nursery-school child and how to handle 
specific situations. 

11. Ruben, Margaret. Parent Guidance in the Nursery School 
(71 pages). New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1960. In this easy-to-read and easy-to-handle little 
book, 10 different common problems of young children 
are discussed in reports of conferences between nursery- 
school teachers and mothers. 

12. Stern, Catherine, and Gould, Tom S. The Early Years of 
Childhood: Education Through Insight (203 pages). 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1955. 
This book attempts to guide parents so that they can 
avoid both the extreme authoritarian and the extreme 
permissive methods of child rearing. 


Pamphlets and Paperbound Books 


Many pamphlets are available in local public libraries or 
bookstores. If not, order from publishers. Because prices are 
subject to change, they are not given here. Most publishers allow 
discounts on orders for 10 or more copies. (Pamphlets are 
listed by publishers to facilitate ordering.) 

Pamphlets recommended in Volume I may also be useful as 
references for this volume. 

Pamphlets preceded by one asterisk (*) are also recommended 
for the section on middle childhood; those preceded by two 
asterisks (**) are useful for both middle childhood and later 
childhood; those with three (***) are, in addition, useful as 
readings on adolescence. 
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Association for Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 16, D.C. 
**Gordon, Ira J. Children’s Views of Themselves, 1959. 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 9 East 89th Street, 
New York 28, N.Y. 
Auerbach, Aline B. How to Give Your Child a Good Start, 
1961. 
Auerbach, Aline B. The Why and How of Discipline, 1957. 
*Escalona, Sibylle. Children and the Threat of Nuclear War, 
1962. 
Wolf, Katherine M., with Auerbach, Aline B. As Your Child 
Grows: The First 18 Months, 1955. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 
Frank, Lawrence K. Feelings and Emotions, 1954. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
N.Y. 
***Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and Educa- 
tion, 1952. 
Mental Health Materials Center, Inc., 104 East 25th Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Child Training Leaflets (A series of leaflets dealing with 
specific problems of child rearing), 1960. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
***Grant, Eva H., ed. Guiding Children As They Grow: 
Between One and Twenty, 1959. 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 2023 
W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. On Being a Parent—Of a Handi- 
capped Child, 1961. 
New York State Council for Children, Publications Center, The 
Carousel School, 153-73 Croydon Road, Jamaica 32, 
N.Y. 
Good Living for Young Children, 1960. 
Pocket Books, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
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*Larrick, Nancy. A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading, 
1958. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 

**Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and Krech, Hilda S. The Modern 
Mother's Dilemma, 1957. 

Hymes, James L. Jr. Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3, 
1956. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, I. 

English, O. Spurgeon, M.D., and Foster, Constance. A Guide 
to Successful Fatherhood, 1954. 

**Olson, Willard C., and Lewellen, John. How Children 
Grow and Develop, 1953. 

**Puner, Helen W. Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along, 
1952. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Franklin, Adele. Home Play and Play Equipment for Young 
Children, 1960. 

*Gabbard, Hazel F. Preparing Your Child for School, 1953. 

U.S. Children’s Bureau. Infant Care, 1955. 

**U.S. Children’s Bureau. The Child Who Is Mentally Re- 
tarded (Series on Exceptional Children), 1956. (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Folder 43.) 

U.S. Children’s Bureau. Your Child from One to Six, 1962. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
Hymes, James L. Jr. Discipline, 1949. 


EARLY AND MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 


1. Besser, Marianne. Growing Up with Science (218 pages). 
New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1961. Starting 
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with preschoolers, the author offers suggestions to help 
parents stimulate their child’s interest in basic scientific 
facts. 

2. Hartley, Ruth E., and Goldenson, Robert M. The Complete 
Book of Children’s Play (462 pages). New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1957. Spans the years 
from infancy through adolescence. Each of the first 10 
chapters deals with the play life of children of a given 
age. Contains chapters on hobbies, “ready-made” play 
(television, radio, comics, movies, and records), and 
the use of toys and creative play materials for handi- 
capped children. A comprehensive book which should 
be helpful to leaders of children’s and youth groups, as 
well as parents. 

3. Hymes, James L. Jr. A Child Development Point of View 
(145 pages). Effective Home-School Relations (264 
pages). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
(Available paperbound.) These companion volumes 
are addressed to teachers but are excellent for parents, 
too. They are guides to principles and practices that will 
help parents and teachers to work together more effec- 
tively. 

4. Lowenfeld, Viktor. Your Child and His Art (186 pages). 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. This guide 
for parents is concerned with the average child and the 
contribution that creative activities can make to his 
happiness. 

5. National Education Association, Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Parents and the Schools, 36th Year- 
book, 1957 (320 pages). Those First School Years, 
39th Yearbook, 1960 (256 pages). Washington 6, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
(Paperbound), Written primarily for educators, but good 
reading for parents who want to understand and work 
with the schools their children attend. 
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11. 


pages). New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1955. A book for parents and teachers interested in the 
cultivation of personality in children and young people. 
It has much to offer any reader of a philosophic 
bent. 

Peck, Robert F., and Havighurst, Robert J. The Psychology 
of Character Development (267 pages). New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. Reports the findings and 
conclusions of an exploratory study which extended 
over a period of about 16 years and which included in- 
tensive case studies of 34 children. Chapters I, III, IX, 
and X are recommended for the nontechnical reader. 

Spock, Benjamin M., M.D. Dr. Spock Talks with Mothers: 
Growth and Guidance (306 pages). Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1961. Offers practical, helpful advice 
to parents in regard to such matters as health, feeding, 
bedwetting, dawdling, jealousy, fears, discipline, and 
others. 

Stone, Joseph L., and Church, Joseph. Childhood and 
Adolescence: A Psychology of the Growing Person (456 
pages). New York: Random House, Inc., 1957. An 
excellent book on child development by authors who 
have not only studied children but have also enjoyed 
them. 


. Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child Study, fourth edition 


(543 pages). New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. Many parents will find this book very readable 
and useful, although it is designed primarily as a college 
text. Emphasizes the potentialities of the family in the 
healthy personality development of children. 

Strang, Ruth. Helping Your Gifted Child (270 pages). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. A sensible, 
thorough discussion of gifted children; how to identify, 
rear, and educate them. Shows the author’s refreshing 
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concern for gifted children as individuals rather than 
as sources of potential brainpower. 

12. Whyte, Dorothy K. Teaching Your Child Right from 
Wrong (192 pages). Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc., 1961. A simply written book describing the long, 
slow path to ethical behavior, beginning with babyhood 
and extending to adulthood. 


MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 


1. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming: A New Focus For 
Education, 1962 Yearbook of the Association (256 
pages). Washington 6, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 1962. This books deals 
with the problem of how schools may help develop 
adequate persons. Although designed primarily for pro- 
fessional educators, it will help thoughtful parents to 
clarify their philosophy of parenthood. 

2. Frank, Mary and Lawrence K. How to Help Your Child 
in School (368 pages). New York: Viking Press, 1950. 
(Available paperbound: A Signet Key Book, New York: 
New American Library, 1954.) Describes the stages of 
growth and learning in normal children, and suggests 
ways in which parents can help children to make the 
most of school. 

3. Gesell, Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances, M.D. The Child 
From Five to Ten (475 pages). New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1946, Reports the results of an 
interesting pioneer study of about 50 children of more 
than average intelligence. The characteristics of these 
children would not, therefore, be expected to apply to 
all children of these ages. 

4. Goldenson, Robert M. Helping Your Child to Read Better 
(312 pages). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
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1957. Written to help parents understand how children 
learn to read and how to cooperate with the school in 
developing their child’s reading interests. Relates growth 
in reading to other aspects of child development. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M. The Parents’ Guide to Everyday 
Problems of Boys and Girls: Helping Your Child from 
5 to 12 (363 pages). New York: Random House, Inc., 
1958. Gives helpful suggestions and insights regarding 
children between the ages of five and 12. 

Jenkins, Gladys G. Helping Children Reach Their Poten- 
tial (200 pages). Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1961. (Paperbound.) Written for teachers, but 
very helpful to parents, also—especially those who want 
to understand their child’s school experiences. 

Kirk, Samuel A., and Karves, Merle. You and Your Re- 
tarded Child (184 pages). New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. Written primarily for parents, relatives, 
and friends of retarded children. Presents problems and 
suggestions in everyday language, eliminating technical 
terms wherever possible. 


. Langdon, Grace, and Stout, Irving W. Helping Parents 


Understand Their Child’s School (508 pages). Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. A hand- 
book written to help teachers answer the questions 
parents ask about what is being taught, how it is being 
taught, and why. Parents will also find it a useful aid in 
understanding their child’s school. 


. Schramm, Wilbur; Lyle, Jack; and Parker, Edwin B. Tele- 


vision in the Lives of Our Children (324 pages). Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1961. A technical 
report of a study in which 6,000 children, 2,000 parents, 
and some 300 educators were involved. However, some 
chapters—especially 8 and 9—will be helpful to parents 
concerned about TV and their children. 

Ward, Muriel. Young Minds Need Something to Grow On 
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(192 pages). Evanston, Ill.: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1957. This author believes that adequate 
attention has not been paid, in early childhood education, 
to the development of the child’s thinking. 


Pamphlets and Paperbound Books 


Many pamphlets are available in local public libraries or 
bookstores, If not, order from publishers. Because prices are 
Subject to change, they are not given here. Most publishers allow 
discounts on orders for 10 or more copies. (Pamphlets are 
listed by publishers to facilitate ordering.) 

Pamphlets recommended in Volume I may also be useful as 
references for this volume, 

Pamphlets preceded by one asterisk (*) are also recom- 
mended for the section on later childhood; those with two 
asterisks (**) are, in addition, useful for adolescence, See also 
pamphlets listed for early childhood that are also useful for 
middle childhood. 


Association for Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis- 
consin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 
*Carr, Constance, ed. Children and TV—Making the Most of 
It, 1954, 
*Deans, Edwina. Arithmetic: Children Use It, 1954, 
*Hoppock, Anne. All Children Have Gifts, 1958. 
*Hoppock, Anne. What Are Kindergartens For? 1959. 
*Rasmussen, Margaret, ed. Discipline, 1956. 
*Rasmussen, Margaret, ed. Don’t Push Me! 1960. 
*Rasmussen, Margaret, ed. When Children Move from School 
to School, 1960. 
*Sherer, Lorraine, How Good Is Our Kindergarten? 1959. 
Dalton School, Inc., 108 East 89th Street, New York 28, N.Y. 
**MacDougall, Ursula C. If Your Child Has Reading Diffi- 
culties, 1952, 
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Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 104 East 25th Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
*GAP. Emotional Aspects of School Desegregation, 1960. 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
NEA. Happy Journey; Preparing Your Child for School, 
1953. 
NEA. Janie Learns to Read, 1954. 
NEA, Sailing into Reading, 1956. 
New York State Society for Mental Health, 195 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
*Ecob, Katharine G. Deciding What's Best for Your Retarded 
Child, 1955. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 
*Ross, Helen. The Shy Child, 1956. 
**Yahraes, Herbert. Gains for Handicapped Children, 1954. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, I. 
*Goodykoontz, Bess. Helping Children Get Along in School, 
1955. 
Grant, Eva H. Parents and Teachers as Partners, 1952. 
*Witty, Paul. Helping Children Read Better, 1950. 
*Witty, Paul. Helping the Gifted Child, 1952. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
*Y our Child from Six to Twelve, 1949. (Revision scheduled 
for 1963.) 
Your Gifted Child, 1958. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
*Osborne, Ernest. The Parent-Teacher Partnership, 1959. 
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REFERENCES ON SEX EDUCATION 


A list of suggested readings on this topic for parents of chil- 
dren of all ages will be found at the end of Volume III (Later 
Childhood and Adolescence) of this Parenthood in a Free 
Nation series. Three pamphlets that are useful to parents of 
young children are listed here, and additional readings are sug- 
gested in each of them. 


American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill., National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Lerrigo, Marion O., and Southard, Helen, with Senn, Milton 
J. E., M.D., as medical consultant. Parents’ Privilege, 
1958. 
Lerrigo, Marion O., and Southard, Helen, with Senn, Milton 
J. E., M.D., as medical consultant. Facts Aren't Enough, 
1958. 
Child Study Association of America, 9 East 89th Street, New 
York 28, N.Y. 
Child Study Association. What to Tell Your Child About 
Sex, 1959. 


TEXTS AND READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


This is the list of books (referred to in the Preface of this 
volume) most frequently consulted in preparing the descriptions 
of what children are like at different age periods. These refer- 
ences deal with the findings of child-development research and 
technical studies, and the majority of them are primarily of 
interest to professional workers and graduate students. However, 
numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, and 15 are also on the lists of 
suggested readings for parents. 


1. Ausubel, David P. Theory and Problems of Child Devel- 
opment (650 pages). New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 1958. 
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14. 


Baldwin, Alfred L. Behavior and Development in Child- 
hood (619 pages). New York: Dryden Press, 1955. 


. Breckenridge, Marian E., and Vincent, E. Lee. Child De- 


velopment—Physical and Psychologic Growth Through 
Adolescence, fourth edition (497 pages). Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 1960. 


. Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances. Infant and Child in the 


Culture of Today (399 pages). New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1943. 


. Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances. The Child from Five to 


Ten (475 pages). New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1946. 


. Gesell, Arnold, and others. Youth: The Years from Ten to 


Sixteen (542 pages). New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1956. 


. Jersild, Arthur T. The Psychology of Adolescence (438 


pages). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 


. Kuhlen, Raymond G. The Psychology of Adolescent De- 


velopment (675 pages). New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1952. 


. Martin, William E., and Stendler, Celia B. Child Behavior 


and Development (618 pages). New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1959. 


. Mussen, Paul H., and Conger, John J. Child Development 


and Personality (569 pages). New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1956. 


. Pressey, Sidney L., and Kuhlen, Raymond G. Psychological 


Development Through The Life Span (654 pages). 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1957. 


. Russell, David H. Children’s Thinking (449 pages). 


Boston: Ginn and Company, 1956. 


. Stone, Joseph L., and Church, Joseph. Childhood and 


Adolescence: A Psychology of the Growing Person (456 
pages). New York: Random House, Inc., 1957. 
Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child Study, fourth edi- 
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tion (543 pages). New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. 
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Emotional difficulties, 190 

Emotional reactions, 129 

Emotions, 185 
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Intelligence, 33, 34, 43, 153, 158 

Intelligence tests, 34, 153 
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Kindergarten, 138, 139, 163 
Knowledge, 12, 65 


Language, 37, 90, 165 

Learning, 4, 12, 109, 152, 159, 163, 
171, 209, 223, 226, 234, 249, 267, 
278, 282; fundamental tools, 
171; motivation, 279; problem 
solving, 108; use of arms and 
hands, 25; walking, 23-25. See 
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mental tasks, and specific subject 
headings 

Limitations, 65, 212, 263; 
accepting, 83 

Longitudinal studies, 9 

Love, 186-187; being loved, 
85-122; learning to, 59; parents’, 
123 
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Maturation, 4, 5 

Maturity, emotional, 58—65, 
184—190 

Meaning, 158 

Memory, 35-36, 154; span, 154 

Mental health, 83, 105 

Model. See Example 

Muscular development, 25 


Negativism, 76, 77 
Norms, 5, 6 


Obedience, 118-119, 261 
“Outgoing,” 88 


Parental attitudes, 74 

Parental values, 99-104 

Parenthood, philosophy of, 158 

Peers, 173, 196, 204, 227, 228, 243, 
244-245 
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Play, 26-27, 47, 93, 112, 138, 150, 
227; materials, 113-114, 115, 
116, 125; parallel, 54, 93; 
social, 55, 93 

Play groups, 54 

Potentialities, 212 

Pressures, 272-277, 278, 279, 283 

Problem-solving, 43, 46-47, 
107-108, 134, 158, 160-162, 
248, 249, 251-254, 256; 
attitudes, 107, 108, 115, 249, 250, 
284; methods, 108, 115, 249, 284 
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169; learning, 8, 163-164, 206; 
reading, 167; school, 142, 208 
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Reasoning, 43, 45, 158, 160-162 

Rejection, 72, 76, 120, 122, 205 

Relationships of children: to adults, 
52-53, 89-90; to brothers and 
sisters, 53-54, 91-92, 178-179; 
to father, 51-52, 176-177; 
to mother, 50-51, 175-176; to 
other children, 54-55, 93-96, 
179-181 

Resistance, 61, 66, 76, 77, 98 
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Responsibility, 117, 124-125, 134, 
259, 265, 284 

Rewards, 122 

Rhythm, 25, 145, 156; of activity 
and rest, 150 

Right and wrong, 15, 67, 76, 101, 
191, 237, 261 

Roles, 187 

Rules, 261; of peer group, 244-245 


School, 137, 138, 200, 226 

Science, 171 

Security, feelings of, 8, 29, 49, 64, 
65, 72, 85, 134, 139, 196, 283 

Self-centered, 60, 89, 223 

Self-concept, 11, 66, 139, 221 

Self-discipline, 117, 134, 259, 264, 
284 

Self-image, 65, 78, 89 

Self-understanding, 86 

Sequences, 5, 7, 22-31, 149-150, 
165 

Setting limits, 78, 100 

Skills; mental, 15, 52; physical, 15, 
52; social-emotional, 15 

Sibling rivalry, 91 

Siblings, 53-54, 91 

Social class, 9 

“Social conscience,” 106 

Space, concepts, 156, 269-270 

Spatial relations, 39-40, 156 

Stammering, 37 

Stuttering, 37 

Submission, 94 

Substitute mother, 87, 186 


“Teachable moment,” 35, 207 

Teachers, 140, 158, 175, 186, 200, 
223, 226, 239, 240; as an 
example, 240-241 

Temper, 61, 76, 89, 188 

Thinking, abstract, 43, 158, 163 

Thought processes, 43-47, 157-163. 
See also Thinking 

Toys. See Play, materials 

Trial and error, 108, 109, 249 


Understanding, 65, 88, 102, 157; 
of others, 12, 86, 88, 89, 94, 95, 
134, 283; relationships, 44; of 
self, 88, 94, 95, 134, 283 
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Values, 9, 11, 15, 101, 102, 134, 
194, 195, 239, 278; ethical, 67, 


101, 106, 191-195, 284; moral, 


67, 101, 106, 191-195 
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